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PREFACE. 



It has been found expedient in ibis edition to separate the 
Handbook for Shropshire and Cheshire from Lancashire, by 
constituting the last-named a distinct and separate Handbook. 
The indubtries and manufactures of Lancashire are so vast and 
so *' sui generis " as to demand a different chronicler from him 
to whom it is congenial to explore and describe the comparatively 
rural and peaceful lands of Salop, and the agricultural flats of 
productive Cheshire. Not but that there are large manufactures 
in parts of the latter ; for though salt-mines and salt-works are a 
thing of the past at Nantwich, they are still in force at Nortb- 
wich, Middlewich, and Winsford. In his revision of Shrop- 
shire and Cheshire the Editor has traced and explored the points 
of interest on such lines of railway as have been ^nisbed since 
the issue of the last edition, examining with their help, or that 
of lines previously |n existence, the noteworthy antiquities, bis- 
toric sites, ecclesiastical features, parks, forests, and river sides 
of both counties, and supplementing, where it seemed scant, the 
mention of such in the former Handbook. Thus more will be 
found anent the four Minsters round the Wrekin, in Shropshire ; 
and in the Chester route the notice of the Cathedral will be 
seen to have been brought up to the present period. The 
Cheshire and Shropshire Meres have been mostly visited, and 
the accounts of hill scenery augmented, where defective. A 
great aim has been to detail the most direct route in each case 
to the point of attraction. Wbat the Editor has found most at 
a standstill in Mid and West Cheshire is suitable and well- 
appointed hostelries, even of a commercial stamp. A list of 
a few good Hotels and Inns above the average is subjoined to 
this Preface by way of help to ^he traveller and stimulus to 
hostelries below par. It is better in Shropshire, though tbere 
is still room for improvement; but in both counties it would 
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"be a proof of courtesy in the owners of " show places " and 
•'historic houses/* which they are duly desirous to find men- 
tioned iti County Handbooks such as "Murray's," if they 
would make known at the chief Hotel and the leading lx)ok- 
seller's shop of their nearest town, whether, when, and afrer 
what preliminary steps, visitors, presenting their cards, can 
be admitted. In one or two instances the Editor has been 
subjected to discourtesy, though it was the exception, not the 
rule. To several valuable correspondents in Shropshire and 
Cheshire, and their chief towns, he owes much helpful infor- 
mation. 

As far as possible, the names of proprietors, the statistics of 
industries, populations, and so forth, have been brought down to 
the present date. But the Editor will feel greatly obliged to any 
correspondent who will forward to him additional information 
or corrections, to the care of Mr. Murray, 50, Albemarle Street, 
London. 

Amongst the really good Hotels of the two counties comprised 
within this Handbook the Editor can mention, from personal 
experience, the following. In Shropshire : The Hotel Church 
Stretton (a) ; The Swan, Tenbury ; The Crown, Bridgnorth ; 
The Jemingham Arms, Shi£&ial ; The Wrekin, Wellington ; 
The Eaven, Shrewsbuiy ; The Wynnstay Arms (a), Oswestry ; 
The Hawkstone Inn (a), Hawkstone. In Cheshire : The Crewe 
Arms (a), adjoining Crewe Station ; The Queen's Hotel 
(L.N.W.), Alderley; Swan and Lion, Congleton; Brooklands 
Hotel (a), Brooklands Station (Mid-Cheshire Line) ; Vale Eoyal 
Inn (for Delamere, &c.) ; The Grosvenor Hotel (a), Chester, 
Queen's Station (a) ; Gough's Hotel, fronting Woodside Feriy. 
Of these, those marked (a) are those most approaching the 
standard of modem requirements. The Oak (a), at Welhhpool, 
just over the Welsh border, and a good centre for sight-seeing, 
deserves to be quoted with the same honorary letter; and a 
new Hotel near it. The Bull, has just been opened with good 
recommendations and promise. 
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I.— physical geography and geology. 

I.— SHROPSHIRE. 

Shbopshibe, as viewed from its physical aspect, is well fitted for its 
position on the Marches of Wales : the Welsh portion possessing all the 
features of a mountain-land ; the English, of fertile plain and rich farming 
country. There is so much variety in Salop that it may be considered an 
epitome of England, for it contains, within the compass of a few miles, all 
the chafacteristics of an Alpine district in miniature, while at the same 
time within sight of orchards, gardens, and farmhouses. 

From this very variety of scenery, which, of coui-se, depends mostly on 
the geological formation, Shropshire has come to be regarded as a typical 
district by the geologist, who will find within its borders a complete history 
of the Palaeozoic formation. The mountain-region is principally found on the 
Welsh, or western side. On the S., the Radnorshire hills are continuous 
with the Forest of Clun, from whence the high grounds nm, with but little 
intermission, into the noble range of the Longmynd and the Stiperstones, 
the latter keeping tip the connection with the mountains of Montgomery- 
shire, and the former abruptly ending at the beautiful valley of Church 
Stretton. On the other side of this valley is the equally picturesque, though 
not so lofty, series of Hope Bowdler, Garadoc, Ragleath, and Lawley, 
separating the Church Stretton valley fix>m Apedale, which joins it lower 
down at an acute angle, and Is sheltered on the E. by the very characteristic 
ridge of Wenlock Edge. The latter commences, near Craven Arms, in a 
series of very striking wooded terraces, and nins diagonally across Shrop- 
shire until it is brought up by the great gap of the Severn Valley, near 
Coalbrook Dale. To the E. of it is Corve Dale, from whence hilly, un- 
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dulating ground extends for the remainder of the distance to the Severn, 
and even beyond it, to the Staffoi'dshire border. The chief scenic features 
in this district are the isolated upthrows of the Clee Hills, which are land- 
marks for many a mile. 

The Brown Clee is the most northerly and the highest, and is connected 
with its fellow, the Titterstone Clee and Hoar Edge, by a ridge, which 
on one side overlooks Ludlow and the Vale of Teme, on the other, the 
broken country of the Forest of Wyre : — 

" Those mountains of commande, 
The dees, like loving twinnes, and Stittergtone that stand 
Transevered." — Urayton. 

To the N« of the Stiperstones is the valley of the Rea, and a gradually- 
diminishing series of hills, which merge into the valley of the Severn 
between Welshpool and Shrewsbury. Generally speaking, the districts 
N. and E. of the Severn, which cuts Shropshire into two tolerably equal 
divisions, are of English character, although the surface is repeatedly 
interrupted by sudden upthrows of trap, such as the Wrekin and Haugh- 
raond Hill. The former is a curved ridge, of somewhat ungainly shape, 
but with beautiful wood-fringed sides, and sends off to the N. lower spurs 
to Lilleshall and Donnington, and to the S. those of Coalbrook Dale. 
Between Wellington and the Cheshire border (the course of the Great 
Westjern Railway to Nantwich) is the basin of the Tern, a level, richly- 
cultivated district, broken only by the wooded heights of Hawkstone. 
The same character of surface is maintained as far as Oswestry, where the 
jrround begins to rise again, the outposts of the great mountain-country of 
Merionethshire and Denbighshire, which at Sweeny Hill and Llynclys 
afford scenery of considerable beauty. One great characteristic of tne 
Shropshire plain should be mentioned, viz., its meres, some of which are 
sufficiently large to justify their being called lakes. They are to be found 
in great numbers, scarcely a parish or gentleman's park being without 
them. The water-basin of Shropshire is altogether that of the Severn and 
its tributaries. That noble river itself, in its course through the county, 
passes through great variety of scenery ; from the stately, placid stream 
between Shrewsbury and Cressage, gliding through rich pasture-land, to 
the fretted rapid between the wooded heights of Coalbrook Dale and 
Bentball Edge, during which passage its elevation is reduced some 40 feet. 
The Rea and the Tern are the two principal tributaries in the northern 
part of the county, the south being wateiid by the Oney, the Corve, and 
the Teme, the latter of which does not join the Severn for a considerable 
distance after it has emerged from Shrop^ire. 

The geology of Shropshire is still more diversified than the scenjery, and 
is of the highest interest to the scientific observer, who may read from its 
stone volume the condition of the very earliest rocks that form the crust 
of the earth, 'i'hanks to the labours of Sir Roderick Murchison, the lat^ 
Mr. Salter, Professor Ramsay, and that hardworking body of local geolo^ 
gists which compose the Woolhope Club, these intricate decipherings 
have been clearly made out, so that he who runs may read. In the 
Longmynd we have the representation of the Cambrian rocks, forming, as 
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it were, the axis upon which the more recent Silurian strata were depo- 
sited. It forms a range of deeply-ravined mountains, varying in height 
from 1400 to 1600 feet, and standing boldly out from the nei^bouring 
hills. The lowest beds are formed of ** schists, or clay-slates, with minute 
layers of Silurian limestone, interrupted by bosses of eruptive trap-rock, 
and overlaid by a vast and regular series of hard purple, greenish, and 
gray schistose flagstones, often finely laminated and ripple-marked." For 
years and years the bottom rocks of the Longmynd were 'considered as 
utterly lifeless, and were pointed to as the zone at which all life, even of 
the most minute description, ceased ; but the diligent researches of the 
late Mr. Salter revealed at last the presence of annelid burrows, analogous 
to the lobworm of the present day. The vast thickness of these rocks 
was considered by Professor Kamsay to be 26,000 feet ; but Mr. Salter, 
from subsequent examinations, believed that this computation should be 
reduced one^ialf^ owing to the doubling of the strata upon themselves. 
One great feature oi the Longmynd is the transverse dells, or '' gutters," 
as they are locally called, the origin of which has given rise to much 
discussion : some geologists considering that they are the work of river- 
excavation, while others hold that they are due to the action of the sea. 
The Stiperstones, to the W, of the Longmynd, are marked by a ridge of 
quartzose rocks on their summit, which denotes the division between the 
lAngvla Flagt on the £. slopes and the Lla/ndeUo beds on the W, The 
former are the equivalents of the Tremadoc beds of North Wales ; but, as 
regards t^e latter, Mr. Salter considered that the rocks immediately on the 
W. of the Stiperstones were rather of Arenig than Llandeilo age. At all 
events, whatever they are, they appear to constitute the natural base of 
the Llandeilo rocks of the Shelve and Corudon district, lliese upper and 
lower Llandeilo rocks extend over the remaining portion of Shropshire into 
Montgomeryshire, interrupted only by the outburst of the trap-rocks of 
Comdon Hill, which have caused beds of volcanic ash to be interposed 
between strato containing organic remains. On the W. side of the Long- 
mynd, therefore, is a re^lar sequence of Silurian strata ; but on the £. a 
different state of things prevails. Here the Linsula and Llandeilo beds 
are absent, while the Uaradoc occupies the ground, in the centre of which 
rise the igneous chains of Eagleath, Hope Bowdler, Caer Caradoc, and 
Lawley, which stand upon a line of upheaval marked by one of the largest 
femlts in England. By this fault the upper strata have been cut off from 
the lower, and the Caradoc has been deposited on the edge of the Cam- 
brian. From hence these rocks extend northwards beyond the valley of 
the Severn above Buildwas ; southwards, to the valley of the Teme and 
occupying a portion of that of the Oney, where they are seen with 
the overlying May Hill, or Llandovery rocks. These latter extend to 
Buildwas and the base of the Wrekin, and are observable also at Hope, 
reposing uncouformably on rounded bosses of trap and Llandeilo rock* 
Another small patch of Llandovery rock is seen at Linley and Korbury, as 
well as on the £. flank and the S. extremity of the Longmynd, seeming as 
though the Longmynd had been an island, on the slopes of which these 
(»>nglomerates had been thrown down from the d^ris of existing rocks. 
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Overlying the Caradoc and Llandovery beds is tlie Wenlock, forming a 
line of hills that run diagonally across Shropshire from the Severn at 
Coalbrook Dale to near Ludlow. Coalbrook Dale itself is scooped out of 
Wenlock Shale, and its entrance into the Severn valley is guarded by 
Lincoln Hill, also Wenlock limestone, with carboniferous measures reposing 
on it. 

On the S.E. slopes of Wenlock Edge are the Upper and Lower Ludlow, 
separated by the Aymestry limestone, which is well developed near Stokesay, 
but thins out towards Wenlock. To the Ludlow beds succeed the Doumton 
sandstone and the Old Bed, the latter of which occupies the area between 
Corve Dale and a line drawn S. from Bridgnorth through Leasowes, Old 
Hay, and Harpswood. The comstbne beds form notably good wheat- 
land. Southwards, the Old Red is continuous with that of Herefordshire 
interrupted only by the Clee Hills. To the N. and W. of Wenlock Edge 
it has been a good deal denuded and broken up, leaving only some isolated 
patches, such as Clun Forest. As in Herefordshire, the Old Red of Shrop- 
shire is of great interest to the geologist, from the frequency and variety 
of fish remains. 

The carboniferous measures, though collectively occupying no very 
large area, are interesting from the character and relations of the subordinate 
beds. The Shrewsbury coal-field extends in a narrow strip, in shape 
something like a syphon, from the base of Haughmond Hill to Alberbury, 
on the banks of the upper Severn, a distance of 18 m., and has the 
peculiarity of possessing neither millstone-grit nor mountain-limestone, 
the coalmeasures resting directly on the Silurian rocks. Superficially, it 
is overlaid by Lower Permian strata, surmounted, as at Alberbury and 
Cavdeston by a remarkable stratified breccia, composed of angular frag- 
ments of white quartz and carboniferous limestone, cemented by calcareo- 
ferruginous paste." — HvM. The coal-field is chiefly remarkable for the 
presence of a band of estuarine limestone, with freshwater shells, which 
is curiously persistent over a large area, and is always found asso- 
ciated with the upper coalmeasures. As a coal-field the Shrewsbury 
field is valueless. The same may be said of the Lebotwood field, which 
extends from the base of Caer Caradoc to the north side of the Long- 
mynd. The Coalbrook Bale field is very diflFerent, both in interest and 
value. It is an irregular triangle in form, having its most northerly point 
at Lilleshall, its most southerly at Coalport, and its base along the valley 
of the Severn. On the W. it is bounded by the fault which lets in the 
New Red, and on the E. by a narrow strip of Permian. Coalbrook Dale 
itself, as has been observed, is scooped out of Wenlock shale; but the 
Lightmoor hollow, up which the railway has been carried, is excavated in 
the lower coalmeasures, which are faulted down. This Lightmoor fault, 
traverses the coalfield from N. to S., and has a downthrow of about 100 
yards, and to the W. of it the coal-beds are almost exhausted. E. of 
these coalmeasures, Earl Granville has sunk successful shafts through 
the Permian rocks, and the coal has been found in regular sequence, 
though in other parts of the field they disappear or change their character 
within a very short space. According to Mr. Hull, the area of the basin 
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is 28 square in., containing 27 ft. of workable coal, which, at the rate 
that it is now being exhausted, will soon come to an end, unless fresh 
extensions are made under the Permian or New Red. 

The Forest of Wyre coalfield is another of the improductive ones, 
although superficially of great size. It extends from the northern end of 
the Abberley hills, near IStourport, in Worcestershire, to several miles 
heyond Bewdley and Cleobury Mortimer, narrowing at its northern end to 
a thin strip bordering the west bank of the Severn. The coalmeasures 
repose on the Old Red, and are overlaid by thick Permian shale. The 
b^ belonging to the upper measures are, generally speaking, not of 
much value, and vary in number from one workable seam (at Arley) 
to three (near Cleobury). A sinking at Shatterford of 450 yards met 
with a few beds of poor coals, and finally terminated in a mass of green- 
stone. The coalfield of the CUe Bills is particularly interesting, from 
the fact of its having been pierced by an outburst of basalt, which has 
spread over it, and forms the basaltic head of the Titterstone Glee. The 
measures, two or three in number, are nearly horizontal, and the shafts 
by which they are reached pierce the basaltic strata. It is curious that 
of all these coalfields, none of the beds rest on the grit or limestone, 
owing to their absence. In the case of the Glees, the coals rest on the* 
Old Red, but on the N. and W. sides of the hills are both grit and lime- 
stone, the latter, at Oreton and Farlow, being the equivalents of the 
yellow sandstone, and abounding in fish remains. The carboniferous 
strata of Shropshire should not be dismissed without mention of Sweeny 
Hill, near Oswestry, which comes within the geographical pale of the 
county, though geologically it forms a portion of the Flintshire basin. 
Ihe millstone grit here is unusually interesting, from its fossiliferous 
character, a very unusual feature in this formation. 

To the coal measures succeeds the Permian, which is of some economic 
value in Shropshire, on account of its fringing the coalfields. To the 
E. pf Goalbrook Dale these beds have been successfully pierced down 
to the coalmeasures. The breccia which borders the Shrewsbury coal- 
field is considered by Mr, Hull to be the remnant of an old shingle 
beach, composed of carboniferous and Silurian rocks. The district 
between Shrewsbury and Haughmond Hill consists of a thick Permian 
deposit of red ferruginous clay, interspersed with boulders, and out of 
this plain rises Haughmond Hill itself, a compact mass of uninterrupted 
gre^istone traceable to Uffington, and flanked by dark purple Gambrian 
grit. 

The New Bed, or Triassic, occupies nearly all the remaining area of the 
county, including the district E. of the Severn, between Bridgnorth and 
Wolverhampton, and that between Shrewsbury, EUesmere, Newport, and 
Market Drayton. 

Bridgnorth is the best locality for studying the new red, very fine 
sections being met with in the conglomerate, or pebble bed. Between the 
eruptive bosses of Haughmond and the Wrekin is the Triassic basin of 
the Tern, which Miss Eyton believes to have been an ancient lake-basin, 
denuded by glacial and marine action. The beds are those of the lower 
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Bunter, though the banks of the river are lined by thick deposits of 
shingle. 

There is a small pear-shaped patch of Lias between Wem and Audlem, 
extending for a short distance into Cheshire. The eruptive rocks have 
already been mentioned in the respective districts which they have 
influenced, such as the Clee Hills, Gomdon Mountain, the Caradoc ranges, 
Haughmond Hill, and the Wrekin, with the low line of trap hills extending 
by Ketley, Donnington Wood, and Lilleshall. These latter are co- 
extensive with the line of fault that separates the Bunter sandstone from 
the basin of Coalbrook Dale. 

The geologist will find Salop an admirable district for studying the 
phenomena of the drift gravels, sands, and clays which in the Severn 
valley particularly attain great importance. The glacial drift of Strethill, 
at the entrance of Coalbrook Dale, proves that at that era Wenlock Edge 
was the coast line, and the Severn valley a marine strait. All the way 
down to Bridgnorth there are terraces of gravel and shingle. The basin of 
the Tern, too, shows deposits of low-level gravel, dating from the time 
when the Weald Moots were a lake. 

The geologist visiting Shropshire should study Sir R. Murchison*8 
* Siluria/ Prestwich's * Coalbrook Dale * (Trans. Geol. Soc.), the * Transac- 
tions of the Woolhope Field Club,' Eyton's * Denudation of Shrop- 
shire,' &c« 

Localities interesting to the Geologist, 

The Longmynd, — Cambrian rocks at Church Stretton, Carding-mill sec* 
tion. Arenicolites. 

iStiperstones» — Quartzites and Lingula flags, with fossils. 

Shelve, — ^Lower and Upper Llandeilo beds. 

Corndon Mountain, — Trap upthrow, interspersed with fossiliferous beds 
and volcanic ashes. 

Lower Silurians (all fossiliferous) at Ron'ington^ SnaiXbeach^ Middle'* 
Umm, &c. 

All this district can be best explored by staying at the Gravel Iniu 

Caradoc beds at Cardington, (Jhatwall, and Soudley, 

Caradoc of Marshhrook, Acton Scott, and Mint<m, 

Oney Valley (Craven Arms). — Caradoc strata overlaid by Llandovery 
rocks. Beds at Horderley and Cheney LongviUe, 

Wenlock shales and limestone at Coalbrook Dale, BenthaU Edge and 
Wenlock Edge very fossiliferous. 

Ludlow Rocks and Bone-bed, Downton Sandstone near Ludlow^ Mary 
KnoUf Leintwardine, Pedwardine (star fishes), &c. 

Section from Wenlock to Old Red at Lirdey, 

Old Red Comstones, with Pteraspis, Cephalaspis, and Eurypterus near 
Ludlow^ Whithatch, Hopton, Bouldon^ Dovmton, 

Yellow Sandstone at Farlow, plants, and fish remains. 

Mountain Limestone at Oreton, with fish teeth. 

Mountain Limestone at 8v)eeney Hill, 

Millstone grit (fossiliferous) at JJyndys. 
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Clee 5tZ?«..— Coalmeasures, overlaid by Basalt. 

CoaCbrooh Dale, — Coalmeasures and ironstones ; yery productiye in coal 
fossils. 
Shrewsbury Coalfield, near Fontesbury, with freshwater limestone. 
Freshwater Limestone, with Cypris, at lAnley, 
Fermian rocks, bordering the E. of the Coalbrook Dale field. 
Fermian breccia at Alberbury and Cardeston^ 
New Red of Bridgnorth. 
Lias between Wem and Audlem, 
Drift (glacial) at StrethiU, near Buildwas* 
Fiver terraces and gravel drifts at Arley, 
Low-level gravels at Cntdgington^ and the valley of the Tern» 
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The chance traveller by rail from Crewe to Birkenhead, daring his 
progress through Cheshire will, generally speaking, carry away with him 
a low estimate of its scenic beauty and interest ; but for all that, there is 
much in the county that is charmingly picturesque, although it lies 
somewhat out of the beaten track of tourists, and requires searching for. 

Cheshire may be described as a great plain, set in a frame of high 
ground, which in many localities offers views of a high order, although 
the component parts are not on a large scale. But even the plain, though 
exceedingly level, contains all the pleasant and simny features of English 
pastoral life; while nowhere is the view so circimiscribed as not to be 
relieved by the distant hills, which, if not so rich in the peculiar treasurer 
of the plain, possesses others of different kind and value. To the E. 
a wild elevated district separates Cheshire from Derby and Staffordshire, 
extending from the valley of the Goyt, and forming the rugged country of 
Macclesfield Forest and Shutlingslow, to the S. of which the line is con- 
tinued by Cloud Hill, Congleton Edge, and Mow Cop. The southern 
portion of Cheshire is continuous with the fertile pastures of Shropshire, 
bat the western setting of the frame is furnished by the Feckforton range, 
and the high grounds that mark the course of the Dee. The Delamere 
Forest, one of the prettiest alternations of hill and woodland to be found 
in England, is almost the only break in the great central plain, and even 
this soon merges into the hills and defiles that fringe the Mersey estuaiy 
from Alvanley to Frodsham and Huncom, and gradually die away as the 
Lancashire border is approached near Bowdon. Cheshire possesses two 
outlying districts, those of Wirral and Longdendale, which, as seen ou 
the map, look very much like the respective handles of the casket. 
Kevertheless, they are extremely unlike each other, Wirral being marked 
by a tolerably uniform level, broken only by the hillocks of Bi&ton and 
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Ptoreton, while Longdendale is characterised by the lofty hills and moor- 
lands of the Pennine range. 

With the exception of the Dee, which, though it enters the sea after 
a short course through Cheshire, is properly a Welsh rather than a 
Cheshire river, the water basin is entirely formed by the millstone grit 
plateau that bounds the North Staffordshire and Derbyshire coalfields. 
From its recesses issue the Tame and the Goyt, which, with their united 
waters, form the commerce-laden bosom of the Mersey. From hence, also, 
rise the Bollin, the Wheelock, and the Dane, the two latter helping to 
swell the volume of the Weaver, which, rising in the Shropshire plain, 
has a somewhat stagnant, though very valuable career, through the salt- 
bearing districts. 

The oldest rocks that enter into the geological composition of the 
county belong to the carboniferous formation, and are chiefly milhtone 
grit, with their subordinate beds. The limestone is principally represented 
by the Yoredale rocks that form the ridges of Bosley Minn and its 
neighbourhood, and are again seen further north at Staleybridge and the 
Saddleworth valley, where they are 2000 feet thick. On the N.W. side 
of Mow Cop the shale and limestone crop out at Newbold Astbury, the 
effects of an anticlinal line that runs along the ridge. To the N. are the 
high grounds of Macclesfield Forest, extending as far as Longdendale and 
into Yorkshire. The conical hill of Shutlingslow, the bold elevation 
of Cloud Hill, and the rugged escarpment of Congleton Edge, are all 
formed of different beds of these grits, which, as they approach Yorkshire, 
are developed on a large scale, though the scenery is not so varied. 

There are four different beds of grit, with shales between each. The 
whole series is seen at Mottram, 3000 feet thick, but in their course south- 
ward they thin out more or less, until they disappear altogether in 
Staffordshire. The second bed cannot be traced further south than Shut- 
lingslow, but at Cloud Hill the first, third, and fourth are seen, — the first, 
known as the Rough Bock, and forming the base of the ooalmeasures ; 
while to the third the hill owes its massive character. Immediately on 
the other side of Congleton Edge is the most northerly limit of the 
North Staffordshire coalfield, known as the Biddulph trough, which is 
formed by two beds of grit passing underneath the coalmeasiures, and 
cropping out on the Edge and Mow Cop. 

The Coalmeasures that form the southern portion of the Cheshire, or 
more properly the Lancashire coal-field, repose on the Rough Rock, and 
are worked between Stockport and Macclesfield to within half-a-mile of 
the latter town. They are here superficially covered by the Boulder clay, 
and soon pass under the river, taking a N.W. dip and overlaid by the Lower 
New Red and drift. In the neighbourhood of Macclesfield the collieries 
are hot of so much importance as they are nearer to the Lancashire 
border, where some of the pits, and notably that of Dukinfield, are the 
deepest in England. The carboniferous beds are much disturbed all 
through the district. The valley of the Goyt itself is formed by a 
synclinal line towards which the coal-beds dip E. and W. An anti- 
clinal passes between Mellor and Marple,andcan be traced as far as Forest 
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Chapel, where it spUts into two, the coal-beds rising towards it from the 
Goyt trough on the E. and the Cheshire plain on the W. One branch of 
this saddle passes to the E. of Shutlingslow, which is capped with mill- 
stone grit and shows the' limestone cropping out on the ^.E. The other 
runs down S. to Cloud Hill and Mow Cop, where it exposes the shales at 
Newbold Astbury as before mentioned. It finally disappears at Madeley, 
where the Bunter sandstone wraps round the extremity of the Potteries 
coal-field. 

With the exception of a small portion of that pear-shaped Lias patch 
between Wem and Audlem, and some Permian beds at ^iorbury, near 
Stockport, the whole of the remainder of Cheshire consists of the Upper 
Saliferous Trias, or Keuper beds, and the underlying Bunter sandstone — 
the intermediate Muschelkalk being entirely wanting in this county. The 
water-stones (Lower Keuper) are seen 2 m. S. of Macclesfield in close 
contact with the lower coalmeasures, and also in the course of the Bollin 
between Quarry Bank and Bowdon. 

A considerable dislocation runs from Leek in Staffordshire past Bosley 
to Rosthem and Lymm, forming the N.E, boundary of the Cheshire salt- 
field. Mr. G. W. Ormerod considers it probable that Rosthem Mere is 
situated on this line, and is perhaps the result of it. To the S. of 
Cheshire the Upper Red Marls extend along the base of Congleton E^e 
and Mow Cop, where they are in contact with the carboniferous limestone, 
and thence continue southwards to Madeley and Audlem, though much 
covered by drift. The district between Malpas (at the S.W. comer of the 
Peckforton Hills) and Congleton, is a trough or broad valley of gypseous 
and saliferous beds of the Keuper — in other words the Great Cheshire Salt 
Field — extending thence to Northwich and embracing all the principal 
salt-works which lie more or less near the banks of the rivers Weaver and 
Wheelock. The most easterly place where salt has been foimd is at 
Lawton, on the Staffordshire border, where the gypseous beds abut on the 
coaL The following are some of the heights compared with the sea-level 
at which salt has been found (Ormerod, ' Geol. Soc. Journal ') : — 



Lawton 

Nonhwidi 

Winsford 

Mareton 

Wheelock 

Middiewich 
Frodsbam 



. Bock-Bait 290 feet above sea-leveL 
H 65 » 

90 
27 
Brine 3 below 

„ 93 above 
« 120 „ 
■H 250 „ 



This is sufficient to show that the district is traversed by great dislo- 
cations. The rock-salt occurs for the most part in two beds. At Winsford 
the upper bed is 120 ft. thick, and at Northwich about 90, the salt being 
impure in each case. Below it is a bed of indurated clay called ** Stone 
(33 to o6 ft.), succeeded by the second bed, the lower portion of which is 
the great repository from which the rock-salt supplies are drawn. To the 
N. of Northwich, salt is not found further than Budworth and Pickmere, 
both of which pools are probably due to the subsidences of the surface 
from the melting of the salt-beds underneath. 
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To the B. of Cheshire, the same fault which cuts ofif the salt-field has 
taken great effect at Alderley Edge, on one side of which are seen the 
Lower Keuper beds with copper-bearing strata, and on the other the 
Bunter sandstone. The latter is seen also at I'imperley — ^along the valley 
of the BoUin — and again underlying the terrace ridge from Hoo Green by 
Leigh to Lynun, and on to Hill Gliff near Warrington. From thence it 
fringes the Red Marl all round by Rimcom, Frodsham, nearly to Tar- 
porley, forming the ranges of the Feckforton Hills, Beeston Hock, and the 
rising groimd on the banks of the Dee. 

In Wirral the Upper Red and variegated sandstones of the Bunter are 
frequently seen, overlaid imconformably by the Keuper, though they have 
evidently suffered much denudation prior to the deposition of the latter. 
'ITiese beds are of peculiar interest to the fossil collector from the 
occurrence of Cheirotherium footsteps all through the district. Mr, 
Ormerod estimates the thickness of the Trias in Cheshire as follows ;— 

Feet 

OypeeooB and Saliflieroiu beds 700 

Wateratones . . • . . . 400 

Bunter Suktetooe * . •. .. .« « 600 

1700 

Few counties afford better opportunities for studying the drift than 
Cheshire — at least in its eastern portion. All over the S. the Triassic 
strata are more or less covered by it, but the level character of the country 
does not offer many sections. However the ravine-like nature of the 
district round Macclesfield and Stockport shows the boulder clay and 
valley gravels containing shells, to great perfection. 

Localities iKTEBESTDia to the Geologist, 

Limestone and shales of Newbold Asthury. 

Millstone grit at Mow Cop and Clotid JSiU. 

Coalmeasure shales, with goniatites at Diikinfieldy on the banks of the 
Tame. 

Keuper beds (copper-bearing) at Alderley Edge and Mottram St. 
Andrew's, 

Triassic strata at Lymm, Daresbury, Weston near Runcorn, Tar- 
p(n'leyf and Storeton EUl, all containing foot-tracks of Cheirotherium 
Kaupii. 

Salt-mines at Northwichy Marston, and Wtnsford. 

Drift (boulder clay and gravels) at Macclesfield^ where great numbers of 
shells were found at the cemetery. 

Drift beds at Bredbury^ near Stockport (marine shells). i 

" Till " at Hyde. 

Pleistocene deposits near Birkenhead, 

Forest beds at Leasowes, 

Glaciation marks at Bidston EiU^ 
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The Flora of Mid-CheRhire is intermediate between that of the N. and 
S. counties of Britain. East of Macclesfield that of the high grounds is 
akin to the West Riding of Yorkshire, while in the west the botany of 
Wirral is more various and southern in character. ITie marl-pits and 
inland meres of Mid-Cheshire render it almost sui generis for aquatic 
plants and reeds. 



n.— INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES. 

L— SHROPSHIRE. 

Although Shropshire cannot he included amongst the manufacturing 
counties, it contains within its boundaries a very fair share of the economic 
riches of the earth, about half of its population being engaged in specific 
trades and pursuits, while the other half is supported by agriculture. 

The metalliferous mines are nearly all found in the mountainous portion 
of the county, between Bishop's Castle and Minsterley. The district 
which yields them is entirely occupied by Lower Silurian rocks (p. ix) of 
Lingula and Llandeilo age, and has long been known for its mineral 
.wealth. " In 1190, Richard I. granted a charter conveying the * Forest of 
Tenefrestanes ' to the Baron of Cans; and there are so many references 
to the lead found in the neighbourhood, as to prove that the veins 
wei-e extensively worked in the 13th and 14:th centuries. In Eyton's 
* Antiquities of Shropshire,' cartloads of lead are spoivcn of; but whether 
lead-ore or pure lead is not stated, though it is certain that smelting 
operations were performed near the mines," — Morton, Mining imple- 
ments of Roman age, together with a pig of lead, were found near 
Snead, at the bottom of a trench called the Roman Vein, which is the most 
valuable vein in the district. 

In 1871 the number of Lead mines in Shropshire was 8, producii^g 
nearly 7672 tons of lead-or6 and lead in proportion. Of these tlie principa' 
and most prolific was the Snailbeach Mine, near Minsterley, which yiel(& 
nearly half the total amount. 

Copper is not worked to any extent, there being only 2 copper-mines 
in Shropshire : viz., at Westcott and Ciive, on the N. side of Grinshill, 
Copper-mining in Shropshire has been at a very low ebb since 1870. It is 
worked in horizontal beds in the Triassic strata as at Alderley, Cheshire 
(Kte. 13), and not in lodes as at Cornwall. In addition to the lead, 
the Stiperstone mines yield a small quantity of zinc-ore and barytes, the 
other productions being only valuable to the mineralogist. They consist 
of quartz, chalcedony, calcite, witherite, malachite, redruthite, galena, 
minium, &c. 

Iron ore, in the shape of argillaceous carbonate and blackband, is largely 
worked in the neighbourhood of Coalbrook Dale, Madeley, Lilleshall, and 

[Shropshire & Cheshire,'] ( 
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the coal-basin generally. In 1871, 415,972 tons were raised, of the value 
of 57,083Z. It is all used in the ironworks, and none is sent out of the 
county. Shropshire supplies a very fair proportion of the pig-iron that is 
sent into the market. Out of 25 furnaces there were in blast, in 1871, 
19, which produced annually 129,467 tons. The works principally belong 
to the Companies of Coalbrook Dale, Madeley, and Old Park. Attached 
to them are 218 puddling-fiirnaces and 28 rolling-mills. 

The process of iron manufacture in Shropshire is so similar to that of 
other places, that it is needless to describe it in detail. It will be sufficient 
to notice that the Coalbrook Dale Works have always had a specialty for 
fine castings of extreme delicacy, a good example of which was seen in the 
iron gates at the Exhibition of 1851. 

As regards the capabilities of the Shropshire iron and coal field, the 
north-eastern portion of it will be found to be now most productive, owing 
to the extension of mining-operations underneath the Permian and New 
Med. sandstone. The district of Coalbrook Dale is beginning to show signs 
of exhaustion. There are 59 collieries at present working in Shropshire, 
From these collieries about 1,350,000 tons of coal are annually raised. 

The Forest of Wyre contains near the western side, as far as it has been 
explored, 3 beds of coal — 1 ft. 10 in., 2 ft., and 4 ft. in thickness respectively. 
These are all in the upper measures. Both this coalfield and those of the 
Clee Hills, Leebotwood, and Shrewsbury fields are scarcely worth talking 
about as a commercial industry. The Coalbrook Dale field is 28 square 
miles in area, and possesses 27 ft. of coal in 1200 ft. of coal measures. Mr. 
Hull (writing in 1859) computed that the original quantity of coal in it 
was 43,000,000 tons, and that the total quantity worked out and lost was 
about 28,000,000 ; leaving ft.r future use only 15,000,000, which would 
l)e exhausted in about 20 years from that time. This limit is now reached ; 
but the opening of one or two collieries by Lord Granville, under the New 
Red, will avail to lengthen their duration of existence. 

The minor manufacturing industries of Shropshire are few, and include 
jipttery and tobacco-pipes, a very old-established trade at Broseley; an 
important encaustic tile manufactory, carried on by Messrs. Maw, at 
Benthall ; as also one of draining-pipes at Newport ; flannels at Oswestry 
and Shrewsbury; caq^ets at Bridgnorth. There is much valuable build- 
ing stone in the county. That of Grinshill, between Shrewsbury and 
Wem, on the New Red sandstone, has been largely used for churches, 
public buildings, and gentlemen's seats. Limestone of good quality is 
quarried at Oreton, and valuable road-metal is obtained from the ** Dhu 
Stone" oftheCloe Hills. 

The county of Salop, however important may be its several branches of 
manufacture, ranks rather amongst the agricultural counties of England, 
and in this respect more as a grazing than a corn-growing district. ' For 
this, the large extent of New and Old Red sandstone that prevails, renders 
it fitting, the land of the W., approaching the Welsh borders, being hilly 
and ]X)or. Amongst the local peculiarities of the cattle, it may be men- 
tioned that the Bishop's Castle neighbourhood is celebrated for a good breed 
of cattle of dark-red colour, whilst the district known as the Forest of Clan 
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yields good mountain ponies, and a small breed of sheep, the mutton of 
which is highly prized by bonvivants. 

According to the Agricultural Statistics of the Board of Trade, Shrop- 
shire consisted in 1878 of 841,167 acres, supporting a population of about 
250,000. Of this acreage 705,215 acres were under crops of all kinds, 
166,496 under com, 59,960 under green crops, and 390,854 under grass. 
About 136,465 cattle, 494,340 sheep, and 67,4^5 pigs were reared. There 
were about 30,000 horses. 

The corn-crops consist of wheat, barley, oats, beans, and peas ; and the 
principal green-crop is that of swedes. 
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may fairly be divided into half manufacturing and half agricultural interest, 
and possesses almost a monopoly of two of England's most valuable 
industries — salt and silk. As a metalliferous county, its only product 
is copper, worked somewhat extensively in the Keuper formation of the 
New Bed sandstone at Alderley Edge, where it is found not in lodes, as 
in Cornwall, but in horizontal cuperiferous beds. From the * Mining 
Statistics' we learn that these Alderley mines yielded, in 1871, 8608 tons 
of copper-ore of the value of 34,00(V. The ultimate quantity of copper 
obtained was 172 tons, of the value of ^3,570Z. In addition to the copper, 
occur ores of cobalt, manganese, carbonate of lead, galena, barytes, and 
oxide of iron. The carbonate of lead is in the shape of crystals, dissemi- 
nated through the rock, and is separated from the matrix by maceration 
and washing when it is ready for smelting, llie cobalt and manganese 
are found and treated in the same way, and the water used in the working 
of them is allowed to settle, when the red or yellow ochre, of which it Ih 
full, subsides and is then smelted for the iron that it contains. *' The 
process by which the copper is separated from the sand, and thrown down 
in a metallic state, is very beautiful, and probably the only one by which 
the result could be accomplished successfully in a commercial point of 
view, as its avera<:!;e percentage of ore is not more than 2*5. The rock is ma- 
cerated in a solution of muriatic acid, then filtered ; and the * copper liiiuor,' 
of a rich deep green, is pumped into reservoirs of wood. Into these old 
scrap-iron is thrown, and the acid, leaving the copper, seises the iron, which 
it dissolves, while the copper is precipitated in a metallic state. On the 
completion of the process the residuum, consisting of 80 parts of copper and 
20 of iron, is collected and sent in sacks to St. Helen's and Swansea to be 
smelted."— FwZZ. 

In a small degree, and very unprofitably, copper has been worked in the 
Bickerton hills. 

As a coal-producing district, Cheshire does not rank high, although a 
very considerable portion of the county is occupied by the coalmeasures, 
extending from Wildboar Clough, by Macclesfield and Stockport, into 
Laucashire. There are no iron- works at all within this area, and the coals 

h 2 
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raised from the 29 collieries, which in 1871 amounted to 975,000 tons, are 
principally used in the factories and local consumption. Generally speak- 
ing the collieries are but of small size ; but at Dukinfield there js one of the 
extraordinary depth of 2150 ft. To scientific men this pit was specially 
interesting, for in it was taken a series of observations as to temperature at 
increasing depths of mines. It was found that 51° was the invariable 
temperature throughout the year at a depth of 17 ft., and that for every 
83*2 ft. there was an increase of 1°. 

Salt — The geological features of the salt district of the Triassic or New Red 
sandstone are detailed in page xv. The salt trade is altogether confined to 
a few localities, there being 32 salt proprietors in North wich and neighbour- 
hood ; 30 in Over and Winsford ; 3 in Sandbach. In these are included 
salt manufacturers us well as rock-salt owners. For description of mines 
at Northwich, the tourist must refer to Rte. 20. 

The largest tmde by far is carried on in the white salt, the ordinary house- 
hold salt of consumption, which is evaporated from the brine. The brine 
is first pumjjed into a reservoir, and then taken by pi|)e8 into salt-pans, which 
vary in size from 40 to 100 ft. in length, and are separated from each other 
by pathways to allow the workmen to stir up and rake off the salt. 

Underneath these are furnaces, which are ca])able of regulation as to the 
heat, and thus producing the various qualities of salt required. Fishing- 
salt, which crystallizes in large cubical crystals, is obtained by a heat of 
100°, so as to cause great slowness of evaporation ; for common coarse 
salt a heat of 130° is obtained, and for lump salt a heat of 225° is required, 
so as to produce boiling agitation, and cause the crystals of muriate pf soda 
to fall to the bottom. As soon as these processes are finished the heat is 
diminished, and the salt raked out and put into tubs to be drained, and 
then dried in stove-houses. " Jt is estimated that every pint of brine con- 
tains 6 ounces of salt, and to make 100 tons of salt about 60 tons of coal 
are required." The trade of Northwich and Winsford is the manufacture 
of salt by the evaporation of the water from !he brine. In 1875 it is 
calculated 1,500,000 tons of salt were produced, 1,000,000 for export, 
350,000 for chemical works, 100,000 for agricultural purposes, 50,000 
for domestic use. There were in that year 1261 salt-pans, employing over 
3000 men in Cheshire; 150 more are engaged in rock-salt mining. — 
Encycl, Brit, art. * Cheshire* The make of salt in the Cheshire districts 
is about six times as large as that from Worcestershire. 

With building stone Cheshire is very fairly supplied, the chief, indeed 
the only quarries being in the New Red Sandstone, the millstone grit and 
coalmeasuro sandstones. Of the former the best known are the quarries at 
Bidston, Flaybrick, Weston, Frodsham, and Storeton. Mow Cop and 
Congleton Edge yield a first-class stone from the millstone grit ; Kerridge 
and Five-ashes from the coalmeasures. 

In agricidture Cheshire has long held a high position for the richness of 
its pastures and its splendid dairy farms, the average size of which is irom 
50 to 150 acres. " The effect of the dairy husbandry may be observed all 
through the county. Land is ploughed in order to bear winter fodder for 
cattle, and to improve pastures overrun with cows. The sheep husbandry. 
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which is so profitable to the fanners in other counties, is scarcely known in 
Cheshire. Sheep do not go well with cows, as they pick out the finest 
herbage before it is long enough for the cow«j to graze. Some few are kept 
to consume the grasses which the cows refuse ; they are seldom kept over 
the year, and are sold as soon as any profit is realized. Grass-land is con- 
sidered so much more valuable than arable, that most leases contain a 
clause that not more than one-fourth of the farm shall be ploughed. A 
soil which is rather stifif is considered the best lor grass, esjiecially if there 
be a substratum of marl, which is the case in many parts of the county. 
A very rich loam is not considered so good for pastures where cheese is 
made as one less fertile, as it is apt to make the cheese heave.'' 

The county, which has a population of 561,201, contained, according to 
the Agricultural Statistics for 1878, 705,493 acres, of which 81,729 only 
were under com, and 32,427 under green crops, the grass-land amounting to 
355,700. Thus the percentage of corn crops only amounts to 19*0 of the 
whole. The number of cattle maintained is 155,750, being 27 per cent, to 
every 100 acres— 116,426 sheep and 65,390 pigs. The total of horses = 
22,897. Tiie portion of the county which lies in proximity to the great 
cities and towns is valuable for market gardens, and immense quantities 
of vegetables are grown ; the neighbourhood of Froilsham being famous 
for its potatoes, and Altrincham for its carrots and onions. The former, 
indeed, is so celebrated, that it is known as the Altrincham or greentop 
carrot. 

Of manufactures, by far the most important is that of 8ilk, which is 
almost a Cheshire specialty. In the towns at the north-east portion of 
the county, such as Stockport, Hyde, Dukinfield, Mottram, &c., cotton- 
spinning is the staple employment ; but in Macclesfield, Congleton, and 
the villages surrounding, such as Sutton, Lanj^leyJ BolRngton, Hainow, &c., 
nearly all the population is devoted to silk, although the trade is not such 
a very old one, the first silk mill bein!:c established in Macclesfield only in 
1756, and in Congleton still later. Silk in the state of cocoons is princi- 
pally supplied to this country from Japan and China, though of late years 
the planting of mulberry-trees and the rearing of the silkwonn has been 
largely carried on on the Continent, and is very soon likely to become 
an important branch of industry in England through the agency of the 
Silk Supply Association. Curiously enough, when it arrives in the raw 
state in England, it has to be sent to France or Italy to be reeled, there 
being no body of factory operatives who have hitherto been taught how to 
reel silk, although instmction in this necessary branch is likewise in con- 
templation. The raw silk, when properly reeled, consists of a delicate con- 
tinuous thread formed by an aggregate of the fine silkworm filaments, and it 
becomes needful, before it can be made sufficiently hard for the purposes of 
the weaver, to give it into the hands of the silk thrower, or throwster. 
Many silk throwers are also silk manufacturers, but for a considerable 
period, and particularly when Spitalfieids was the chief locale of the trade, 
it was a separate branch. The operation, which requires some complex 
machinery, consists in spinning and twisting the silk into a coherent and 
continuous thread. *'ln plain silk-weaving the process is much the 
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same as that for weaving woollen or linen, but the weaver is assisted by a 
machine for the even distribution of the warp, which frequently consists of 
8000 separate threads in a width of 20 inches. Satin derives its lustre from 
the great proportion of the warp being left visible, and the piece being 
afterwards passed over heated cylinders. The pile, which constitutes the 
peculiaritv of velvet, is produced by the insertion of short pieces of silk 
thread, which cover the surface so entirely as to conceal the interlacings of 
the warp and the weft." 

The following is a brief epitome of the cotton and silk trades as found in 
Cheshire, which naturally give employment to a very large population :— 

Calico printers .. 13 Stockport and neighbourhood, 

Candlewick spinners 40 Nearly all at Stockport. 

Carpet manufacturers 1 Wildboar Clough, 

Cotton doublers .. 7 Stockport. 

Cotton spinners .. 120 Stockport, Hyde, Dukinfield, Staley 

Bridge, &c. 

Cotton manufacturers 66 Stockport. 

Cotton waste spinner 1 Disley. 

Cotton weaver .. 1 Staley Bridge. 



Flock willower 
Flax spinner .. 
Fringe maker.. 
Fustian cutters 
Silk finisher .. 
Silk manufacturers 
Silk weavers .. 
Silk printer .. 
Silk spinners .. 
Silk throwers ,. 



1 Stockport. 

1 Stockport. 

1 Macclesfield. 

17 All at Lvmm. 

1 Macclesfield. 

44 Macclesfield and Congleton. 

6 Macc'esfield. 

1 Macclesfield. 

2 Congleton. 
64 Congleton and Macclesfield. 
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These numbers do not imply that there are so many distinct mills and 
factories, as many silk manufacturers carry on the business of silk throwing, 
just as cotton manufacturers do that of spinning. The peculiarities of the 
cotton trade will be described under Lancashire, which has its separate 
Handbook. 



III.— COMMUNICATIONa 

I.« SHROPSHIRE. 

For an agricultural district few counties are better supplied with facili- 
ties for travelling than Salop, mainly owing to its being on the high r9ad 
between South Wales and Lancashire on the one hand, London and North 
Wales on the other. 

The Great Western and London and North-Westem systems supply 
the county for the most part. Access from South Wales is given by the 
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jointly worked line of the Hereford, Ludlow, and Shreu^uiy, From this 
a hranch is thrown off (Great Western Railway) from Woqferton, to 
Tenhury and BewdUy, there joining the Severn valley. A second cross 
connection is given by the branch from Craven Arms to Wertlock and 
Buildvxis, while to the W. runs from the same junction (Craven Arms) 
the short line to Bishops Castle, and the important trunk rly. of the 
Ventral Wales, to Knighton, Llandrindod, Llandovery, Caermarthen, and 
Swansea. A direct route is thus opened from Manchester and Liverpool to 
the western parts of South Wales. The Severn Valley follows the course 
of that river from Worcester, or rather Hartlebury Junct., entering Shrop- 
shire at Bewdley, and running by Bridgnorth to Ironbridge and Shrews- 
bury. At Buildwas it is joined by the Codlbrook Dale and Wellington line, 
which, together with the Wolverhampton, WeUvngion, and Shrewsbury 
Rly., accommodates the Shropshire coalOeld. The remainder of this busy 
district is served by the London and North- Western, a portion of which, 
the Shropshire Union, connects Stafford with Newport, Wellington, and 
Shrewsbury. A subsidiary branch of the same company bisects the coal- 
field to Coodport, near Ironbridge. 

So much for the southern portion of the county ; but once past Shrews- 
bury the two great systems diverge, each going its own way. The Great 
Western has a route to Manchester by the Wellington, Market Drayton, 
and Nantwich line, and on to Chester and Birkenhead through Oswestry 
(Gobowen June.) and Chirk, llie London and North-Westem line runs 
from Shrewsbury to Wem, Whitchurch, Nantwich, and Cretve, Anotlier 
branch of the London and North-Western shortens by way of Malpas and 
Tattenhall the route between Whitchurch and Chester. At Whitchurch the 
Cambrian system, which is worked in harmony with the London and 
North- Western Company, commences by a line to EUesmere and Whit' 
tington, thence to Oswestry and Aberystwith through Montgomeryshire. 
Another section of the same line runs direct from Shrewsbury to join the 
main line at Welshpool, throwing off a short branch to Minsterley, 
Another line, hitherto worked under difficulties, is called the Shreufs^ 
bury^ North Wales, and Potteries Rly., and runs from Llanyblodwell to 
Shrewsbiuy, not having reached the Potteries yet. 

Canals. — The local canals in Shropshire are : 1. The Shrewsbury 
canal, which starts from the Severn near that town, and runs N. of 
Wellington through the coal district to Coalport. The latter portion was 
the original Shropshire canal, the first ever made in the county. A 
branch is sent off from near Eyton, past Newport, to join the Birmingham 
and Liverpool canal, which is carried near the N.E, boundary to Market 
l^yton and Nantwich. The Chester and Ellesmere canal serves as a 
waterway to the N.W. comer, and is remarkable for the gigantic works 
on its course. Its different ramifications are these; "a branch passes 
northward near Ellesmere, Whitchurch, Nantwich, and the city of Chester 
to Ellesmere Port on the Mersey (Rte. 25) ; another in a S.E. direction, 
tbrough the middle of Shropshire towards Shrewsbury on the Severn; 
and a third, in a south-westerly direction, by the town of Oswestry to the 
Montgomeryshire canal near Llanymynach — its whole extent, including 
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the Chester canal incorporated with it, being about 112 miles." — Smiles. 
Telford's greatest works on this canal were the Chirk aqueduct over the 
Ceiriog (lUe. 9), and Pontcysylltau over the Dee, near Llangollen. 
Telford was also the engineer of the Shrewsbury canal, the work of which 
was so far interesting that a new principle was adopted by him in his 
bridges. Writing in 1795, he says : " Although this canal is only 18 miles 
long, yet there are many important works in its course, several locl^s, a 
tunnel about half a mile long, and two aqueducts. For the most con- 
siderable of these I have just recommended an aqueduct of irort, it has 
been approved, and will be executed under my direction, upon a principle 
entirely new, and which I am endeavouring to establish with regard to the 
application of iron." 



II.— CHESHIRE. 

The systems that give railway accommodation to Cheshire are the 
London and North- Western, Great Western, Cheshire Midland, Midland, 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and the North Staffordshire. The 
most important of them is the Lonidon and North- Western^ which, entering 
the coimty near Crewe, its great manufacturing junction, sends radiations 
northwards like a fan, that on the right running to Alderley, Stockport, 
and Manchester, and sending off a short branch from Sandbach to North* 
wich. The middle line is the great trunk line between London and Scot- 
land, and runs through the most fertile portion of Cheshire to Hartford 
Bridge and Warrington. A branch from Whitchurch by Tattenhall to 
Chester makes the shortest route from Shrewsbury to Chester. Its other 
branches are a short line from Acton to Northwich, and the direct 
Liverpool line from Preston Brook to lluncom, where it crosses the 
Mersey (Rte. 17). The left wing of the fan is formed by the Chester 
and Holyhead, an equally important trunk line to Ireland. The same 
company have a branch from Stockport to Macclesfield, thus including 
the si)k district in the carrying system. The Manchester and Buxton 
line enters the county on the extreme E., and has a course of a few 
miles from Whaley Bridije to Stockport. The Great Western obtains 
access to Manchester and Liverpool through Cheshire. It enters the 
county on the W. at Gresford, and at Chester bifurcates — to the N.W. 
running through the district of Wirrall to Birkenhead, where ferry boats 
are in constant activity to the opposite shore — to the N.E. to Frodsham 
and Warrington, whence the company has running powers over the London 
and North- Western rails to Manchester. Neither of these lines is confined 
to the Great Western Rly., but are jointly worked with the London and 
North- Western. There are two short branches on them ; one to the little 
wateriniT-place of Parkgate, the other from Sutton to H el shy, cutting off 
an angle, so that the f)assengers from Birkenhead to Manchester may save 
going round by Chester. 

The Cheshire Midland principally accommodates the salt districts, which 
until of late years were without any railways at all. It commences at 
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Altrmcham, where it takes np the running from a short line called the 
Manchester South Junction and Altrmcham^ and then plunges into the 
heart of Cheshire to Knutsford and Northwich, Delamere, Tarvin, and 
Chester. It thence runs to Winsford in one direction, to Winnington in 
another, and to Frodsham in a third, so tliat all tiie saline districts are put 
into direct communication with one another, as also with their port. 

The Midland Company has only a short course through Cheshire. It 
approaches Manchester from Buxton, entering the county at Marple, and 
keeping close to the E. houndary, at the comer of which it joins the Man* 
Chester, ShefiSeld, and Lincolnshire Rly. The Midland obtains a share of 
the silk district traffic by a short branch from Marple, through Bollington 
and Macclesfield. 

The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, is what we may term a 
border line. A portion of its main line from Manchester to Hull runs 
through the eastern handle of Cheshire, sending off a branch to Hyde and 
Stockport, and serving the factory districts of Mottram and Glossop. From 
Stockport it obtains an entry to Liverpool by means of a line through 
Cheadle, Lyram, Warrington, Widness, and Garaton, the greater portion 
of which runs (as far as Warrington) on the S. bank of the Mersey, 
lliis rly. is, however, a sort of " highway of nations " as it is used also by 
the Midland, London and North- Western, and by the North Staffordshire, 
which finds its principal customers in the silk district. It starts from 
Crewe en route for the Potteries, but at Harecastle sends an important 
branch to the N. to Congleton and Macclesfield. By means of this line 
Manchester and Macclesfield obtain another and independent route to 
London. Last and least is the little Hoylake line, a local railwayette 
which brings the Liverpool business men from their offices to the seaside ; 
but BirkeiJiead should not be passed over in connection with locomotion, 
without mention of its street tiumways, which have there proved such a 
success, and are likely to be the pioneers of a great movement. 

Canals. — ^I'he Grand Trunk Canul, before the age of railways one of 
the first means of communication that existed in Central England, enters 
Cheshire from Staffordshire, near Lawton or Harecastle. and thence tra- 
verses the salt districts of Wheelock, Winsford, and Northwich, to Preston 
Brook, where it joins the Bridgewater Canal system. This enters the 
county at Ashton near Stafford, and follows the course of the Mersey 
to Lyinm. It leaves Warrington to the rt., and enters the high grounds in 
the North of Cheshire, forming a junction at Preston Brook with the 
Grand Trunk. It has its final termination at Runcorn, the scene of one of 
Brindley's finest works (Rte. 24). The Mersey and IrweU Canal is a short 
cut between Warrington and Runcorn, so as to obviate the windings of 
the river. On the whole, however, the most important and valuable water 
communication in Cheshire is the river Weaver. The surplus profits are 
paid to the country amounting to from £15,000 to £20,000 per annum. 

The Chester and Nantunch Canal enters the county near Audlem, and 
nms to Chester, where it forms a junction with the Dee, and also with the 
Bee and Mersey Canal, the termination of which is Ellesmere Port on the 
Mersey. A branch is sent off to Middiewich, and another to Whitchurch. 
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The Mdccles field Canal starts from the Grand Junction at Harecastle, and 
runs to Congleton, Macclesfield, and Marple, where it unites with the Peak 
Foreat Canal, between Whaley Bridge and Guide Bridge. It will be seen 
therefore that Cheshire is amply supplied with railway and canal accom- 
modation. 



IV.— HISTOEY AND ANTIQUITIES. 

L—SHROPSHIRE. 

The history of Shropshire is of great interest to the antiquary on account 
of the abundant remains that are scattered over the county. The name of 
Salop appears to be of earlier derivation than that which is usually given, and 
perhaps may be derived from the Erse word sa, a stream, and iwA, a loop- 
thus describing the situation of the peninsula upon which the town stands. 
" The customary names of the shire and county town appear to date from 
the beginning of the 11th centy. only, for Lappeuberg mentions, on the 
authority of Ellis, that Scrob, a knight on the Welsh Marches, held lands 
under King Edward the Confessor in Hereford, Worcester, and Salop. No 
doubt he found it very desirable to restore and maintain the ancient fort 
on the hill at the stream top : very possibly he so enlarged ai.d improved 
it, that it came to be called Scrobbesbyrig instead of Salopesbyrig ; and it 
may be noticed that one pronunciation of the town's name, Shro'sbury, 
closely approximates to the knight's, and there is also a close resemblance 
between Scrobshire and Shropshire." — Athenaeum, 

The Severn appears to have been the dividing line between the British 
tribes of the Comavii on the W. and the Ordo vices on the E., while a 
portion of the southern district was inhabited by the Silures ; but after the 
subjugation of the Celtic principalities by the Boman arms, the county was 
included in the province of Flavia Caesariensis. There seems to be little 
doubt but that the victorious forces of Ostorius Sdapnla penetrated into 
Shropshire and finally overcame within its boundaries the British king Carac- 
tacus, although the actual site of the battle is adhuc sub judice. Of tlie 
Koman occupation we have most interesting traces, and particularly of the 
period of the decline of their tenancy in Britain. From its position as a 
lx>rder county Shropshire obtained from a veiy early date a reputation of 
being unsafe as a residence, on account of the exposure of its western 
border to the savage tribes of the Welsh mountains. It was, to cite a 
writer on land measurement of the time of Nerva, an " ager arcifinius," a 
border district, and from the necessity that existed of checking the encroach- 
ments of its wild neighbours, it became garnished with a series of forts, 
many of which in the Norman time were of great strength and importance. 
These border limits were called the Marches, and the Barons who held the 
properties were entitled Lords Marchers, who, says Camden, "exercised 
within their respective liberties a sort of Palatinate jurisdiction, and held 
courts of justice to deteiTaine controversies among their neighbours, and pre* 
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scribed for several privileges and immunities, one of which was that the 
Kinoj's writs sh«)uld not ran here in some causes, l^ut notwithstanding that, 
whatever controversies arose concerning the right of Lordship or their extent, 
such were only determinable in the King's courts of justice. We find these 
styled formerly Marchiones de MarchiS Walliae, Marquises of the Marches 
of Wales, as appears by the ' Red Bot)k ' in the Exchequer, where we read 
that at the coronation of Queen Eleanor, consort to Henry III., these Lords 
Marchers of Wales, viz., John Fitz-Alan, Ralph de Mortimer, John de 
Monmouth, and Walter de Cliiford, in behalf of the Marches, did claim in 
their right to provide silver spears and bring them to support the square 
canopy of purple silk at the coronation of the Kings and Queens of 
England." 

Later on, the junsdiction of the Marches assumed a much higher and 
more important chaiacter, it being considered as one of the rights and 
honours of the Princes of Wales to hold sijecial Courts, either in their own 
persons or through their deputies, the Lords President of Wales. Ludlow 
hecame a royal residence and the centre of these Courts, which were held 
with great splendour until 1688, when the oflBce of President was abolished. 
'I he 13th and 14th cents, were stirring ones for Shropshire, on account of 
the irraptions of the. Welsh under Llewelyn and the in^^urgent Barons. 
Parliaments were held at Shrewsbury for the trial of Dafydd, the last 
native prince of Wales, and later on (temp. Richard II.) of Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, who was impeached by Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards 
Henry IV. Owaiu Glyndwr was the last who troubled the \yeajce of the 
county to any serious extent ; but the battle of Shrewsbury (1403) termi- 
nated &taUy for his hopes and those of the Earl of Northumberland. 

During the Civil Wars Shropshire generally was a staunchly royalist 
county, and Charles 1. had many occasions to feel grateful for contribu- 
tions of men and money, and lor personal shelter. 'I'he various incidents 
which make up the interest of the history of Shropshire will be found under 
their respective localities. 

Of Early Worhs^ such as circles, tumuli, &c., there are but few, and those 
few, as may naturally be expected, are to be found in the sequestered and 
hilly districts. There are some tumuli in the parish of Woolaston (Rte. 10), 
and one was opened near the ch. of Clungunford (Rte. 6). 

Circles are found only on Comdon Mount (Rte. 5), viz., the Marsh 
Pool Circle, the Whetstones, and Mitchell's Fold, all grouped together. In 
their arrangement and probable foundation Mr. Hartshorne sees a great 
resemblance to Avebury. 

Camps and earthworks are tolerably numerous, and are placed just 
where we should expect to find them, guarding defiles of valleys and the 
passages of rivers. The figures denote the routes under which they are 
mentioned : — 

Bonte 

3. Abdon Burf, near Ludlow. Date uncertain. 

9. Belan Bank, Alberbury. British. Guarding the passage of the 

Vyrnwy. 
9. Berth Hill, Baschurch. Anglo-Saxon. 
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Bonte 
1. Bocibury Ring, Churcli Stretton. British. 
1. Brockhurst, ditto. 

5, Bury Ditches, Clun. Supposed by Mr. Wright to be of Saxon 

origin. 
12. Bury Walls, Hawkstone. British. 
1. Caer Caradoc, Church b^trettou. ) t>^.i p .,• i, 

6. Caer Caradoc, Knighton. j ^^^ ^ntisn. 
9 Castell Brogyntyn, Oswestry. British. 

1. Castle Kiny[, Church Stretton. British. 
3. Caynham Camp, Ludlow. Anglo-Saxon, 
3. Clee Burf, Ludlow. Uncertain. 

6. Ditches, Wenlock. British. 

8. Ebury Camp, Shrewsbury. Anglo-Saxon. 
5. Habberley Camp, Minsterley. British. 

3. Nordy Bank, Ludlow. Roman. 

1. Korton Camp, Craven Arms. Roman. 

9. Old Oswestry. British. 

4. Quatford, Bridgnorth. Anglo-Saxon. 

3. Titterstone Camp, Ludlow. Uncertain. 

The Walls. Anglo-Saxon. 
10. Woolaston. Anglo-Saxon. 

7. Wrekin earthworks, Wellington, British. 

Traces of the Roman occupation are obvious, not only in the camps marked 
as Roman, but in the magnificent remains of Uriconium TWroxeter, Rte. 8), 
which are the most extensive of the kind in England. The other Salopian 
town of this era was Ruyton of the 11 Towns, at which autiquaries have 
placed the ancient Rutunium (Rte. 9); and there was another place 
called Uxacona or Uxiconium, about which they are not agreed, some 
placing it at Red Hill, some to the N.W. of Shiffnal, others at Oaken Gates. 
Wherever it was, it was an unimportant place. As Shropshire lay in the 
direct routes between Deva (Chester) on the north, and isca Silurum (Caer- 
leon) and Venta Silurum (Caerwent) in South Wales, several Roman roads 
ran across the county. The Watling Street entered it from the Staffordshire 
side, in its course from Pennocrucium (Penkridge) to Uxacona, while another 
branch ran southwards from Uriconium down the Church Stretton valley 
on its way to Magna (Kenchester) and Bravonium (near Leintwardine). 
The Portvxiy (Rte. 1) was a British road between Caer Caradoc and Castle 
Ring, near Ratlinghope. Offals Dyke was evidently a border line of 
Anglo-Saxon date, and is most clearly visible in the southern part of the 
county at Knighton, and the northern at Oswestry and Selattyn. Watt's 
Dyke is also observable near Oswestry. 

Castles, — From its position on the Marches, Shropshire possessed a good 
many fort«, although few of them rose to the dignity of a castle. Ludlow, 
however, is an exception, for in its history, extent, and grandeur, it yields 
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to very few in Eugland. Nearly all of the Shropshire castles are of the 
same date. 

Bonte 

1. Acton Bumell. 13th centy. 
9. Alberbury. Very slight traces. 
10. Cans Castle. Norman. 

5. Cliin. Norman, supposed to be the " Grarde Doloreux " of Sir 

Walter Scott, 

6. Hopton. 

1. Ludlow. Norman, with additions and alterations of Elizabethan 

date, and others still later. 
12. Middle Castle. Temp..Edw. TIL 
10. Wattlesborough. Norman. 
9. Whittington. Norman. 

Of Shrawardime, Ellesmere, Knockin and Bishop's Castle, only 
the sites are left. 

Ecclesiastical buildings are nnmerous and interesting, and especially the 
churches. By far the greater number are of Norman date, and present 
many beautiful details. The following are the monastic or conventual 
remains that are left, all, with the exception of Bromfield, in more or less 
ruin : — 

Boute 
1. Bromfield Pnory ch. Norman arcades, E. Eng. 
4. Buildwas Abbey, 12th centy. Nave and chapter house. 
8. Haughmond Ai»bey, 1 2th centy. Nonnan, E. Eng. 
8. Lilleshall Abbey. Norman. 

7. Malins Lee chapel. E. Norman. 

8. Shrewsbury. 

Monastic remains of the Abbey. Norman. 

Grey Fiiars. 

St. Nicholas chapel. Norman. 

6. Wenlock. Norman, E. Eng. 

7. White Ladies conventual ch. Norman. 

The churches of Shropshire are particularly rich in architectural details 
and monuments, and the ecclesiologist will find much to repay him in 
out-of-the-way couutiy districts. Church restoration has been exten- 
sively carried on, and, generally speaking, very judiciously. 

Boote 
1. Acton Bumell. Brass. 
4. Acton Round. Norm. 

7. Albrighton. Norm, and E. Eng., and Dec. details. Monuments. 
4. Astley Abbott. Norm. 

3. Aston Botterell. Altar-tomb. 

4. Aston Eyre. Carving on tympanum. 

8. Atcham. Norm. 
6. Barrow. Norm. 
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Bonte 

y. Baschurch. Norm. 

8. Battlefielii. 16th centy. ; very fine church. 
4. Berrington. Saxon (?) font. Effigy. 

3. Bitterley. Norm. font. Rood-loft. 

4. Brid«5north — 

St. Leonard's. Collegiate. Oak roof. 
4. Broseley. Perp. 

2. Burford. E. Eng. Triptych painting. Organ screen. Monuments.. 
4. Chelmarsh. Norm. Piscina. 

7. Child's Ercall. Font. 

6. Church-Preen. Stone building adjoining the church. 

1. Church Stretton. Norman doorway. 

4. Claverley. Tran8.-Norm. Heads of capitals. Font. 

3. Cleobury. Norm. font. 

3. Cleobury Mortimer. E. Eng. Wooden spire. 

5. Clun. Norm. Lychgate. 

1. C*.»ndover. Norm. Monument by Bovhilliac, 

6. Culmiugton. Double piscina. 

7. Donington. Stained glass. 

11. EUesmere. Dec. Monuments. Stained glass. 
7. Eyton. Monuments. Stained glass. 

12. Hadnall. Monuments. 

5. Han wood. Norm. font. 

11. Hanmer. Tudor. Monuments. Stained glass. 

7. Hod net. Monuments. 

4. K inlet. Blocked arches. Monuments. Stained glass. 
4. Lei^hton. Effigy. 

4. Linley. Norm. S. doorway. 

9. Llanyblodwell. Octagonal tower. 
1. Ludford. Monuments. 

1. Ludlow. Perp. lantern tower. Stained glass. Norm. S. doorway. 

3. Mamble. Chapels. Monuments. Effigies. 

6. Minsterley. 

4. Morville. Norm. 

8. Newport. E. Eng. 

9. Oswestry. Very fine church. Monuments. 

7. PatshuU. Stained glass. Altar-tombs. 
7. Pattingham. Norm., E. Eng., and Dec. 
1. Pitchford. Oak figures. 

5. Pontesbury. CoUejiiate. 

4. Quatford. Norm, and 14th-centy. alterations. 
7. Shavington. Monuments. 

12. Shawbury. Saxon (?) font. 

7. Shififnal. Trans.-Norm. and Dec. Parvise to S. porch. 

8. Shrewsbury — 

.Abbey Church. Norm., K Eng., and Dec. Stained glass. 
Monuments. 
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Boate 

Old St. Chad's. Norm. 

New St. Chad's. Stained glass. 

St. Giles. Norm. 

St. Mary's. Norm., E. Eng., and Dec, E. window. Stained 

glass. Pulpit. Monuments, 
St. Michaers. Stained glass. 
St. Julian'st Monuments. 
!• Staunton Lacey. Romanesque work. E. En?., with Dec. alterations, 

3. Stoddesdon. Norm. Carved doorway. Tiles, 

7, Tonge. E. Perp, Monuments very rich. 

4. Upton Cressett. Norm. door. 

8. Upton Magna. Fine church, restored by Street, 
3. Wheathill. Norm. door. 

12. Whitchurch. Stained glass. Monuments. Apse. 

3. Worfield. Screen. Monuments. 
8. Wroxeter. Norm, Altar tombs. 

Domestic, — lliis class of antiquities is tolerably abundant in Salop, 
nlthough there is not the same profusion of timber houses that prevails in 
Cheshire, 

Boate 

8. Albright Hussey (moated). 

2. Bleatherwood Court. Henry VIII. 

7. Boscobel House. Tiraber-and-plasrer 

4. Bridgnorth. Bishop Percy's House (restored). 

1. Bromfield. Domestic buildings of Bromfield Priory. 

8. Edgmund Rectory. 14th centy, 
1. Frodesley Hall. Elizabethan. 
1. Ludford Hall. 13th centy. 

1. Ludlow. The Reader's House — 17th centy. Lane Asylum — a little 
later. Bull Inn — panelling. Feathers Inn — timber-and-plasler, 
12. Moreton Corbet. 17 th centy. 

7. Patshull Old Hall. Ilraber-and-plaster. 

1. Pitchford Hall. Early part of 16th centy. Timber- and-plaster. 
6. Plash. Tudor style. 

8. Shrewsbury. Council House ; Ireland's Mansion ; Bernard's Hall ; 

Butcher's Row ; Llo} d's House ; Jones' Mansion ; Drapers' 
Hall ; Vaughan's Place ; Rowley's Mansion ; Whitehall ; Bell 
Stone ; Market House ; Drapers' Almshouses. 
1. Stokesay. 1 3th centy. Castellated domestic 
6, Wenlock, Prior's residence. Old houses. Townhall. 

Modem. — Few counties possess such wealthy territorial properties as 
Salop, many of their owners having inhabited their ancestral acres for a 
great number of generations. Amongst the most important seats in the 
county are the foUowinc : — 



county are the following : — 
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Boute 

1. Acton Biimell, Shrewsbury. 
12. Acton Reynald, Shrewsbury. 
4. Apley Park, near Bridgnorth. 

7. Apley Castle, near Wellington, 

8. Aqualate, Newport. 

8. Attingham Park, Shrewsbury. 
4. Badpjer Hall, Bridgnorth. 
11. Bettisfield, EUesmere. 

3. Caynham Court. Ludlow. 
8. Chetwynd Park, NeAvport 

1. Condover Park, Shrewsbury. 

4. Daven|)ort, Bridgnorth. 
1. Down ton Castle, Ludlow. 
4. Gatacre Park, Bridgnorth. 

11. Gredington, EUesmere. 

11. Halston, Oswestry* 

11. Hardwick Hall, EUesmere. 
/ 4. K Id let Hall, Cleobury Mortimer. 

8. Lilleshall Hall, Newport. , 

' 10. Loton Park, Shrewsbury. 

8. Longner Hall, Shrewsbury. 

6, Lutwych Hall, Wenlock. 

3. Mawley Hall, Cleobury. 
1. Oakley Park, Ludlow. 

7. PatshuU, Shiffhal. 

9. Porkington, Oswestry. 
7.*Shavington, Market Drayton. 

4. Stanley, Bridgnorth. 
7. Tonge, Shiffnal. 

7. Weston Park, Shiffnal. 
4. Willey Park, W^enlock. 



II.— CHESHIRE, 



The early history of Cheshire appears with great probability to be bound 
up with its physico-geological features, seeing that the accounts of the 
earliest geographers agree very much with what our geological knowledge 
tells us must have been the case. In fact, since the time of man, and 
even as late as the occupation of the Romans, the north-west portion of the 
county has evidently undergone great changes. 

Ptolemy mentions that there were only two rivers between the moutb of 
the Dee (Seteia Portus) and the Ken (Moricanib), which of course would 
exclude the third one altogether, viz., the mouth of the Mersey. Tliis, 
therefore, would seem to imply that the mouths of the Dee and Mersey were 
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identical, and a careful consideration of the aspect of the district of WirraU 
appears to confirm this view. " It is generally acknowledged that at some 
distant period, the tides have risen considerably higher on the western coast 
than at present, and this is borne out by the appearance of the banks of all 
the Liancashire as well as the Cheshire rivers, even without acceding to the 
common opinion, that the Kibble was once accessible for ships as high as 
the Roman station of Ribchester. With reference to this, several channels 
have been pointed out in the account of Wirral, by which the waters of the 
Mersey and Dee would have been made to communicate between that 
hundred and Broxton through a valley yet marked with shells and sea- 
sand, by a tide only a few feet higher than usual, and the same stream would 
also be led through other valleys between West Kirkby and Wallasey and 
the rest of Wirral."— Ormerorf. 

From the mouth of the little river Growy there is a valley a very 
few feet above high water, through which communication could easily 
be made through Backford to Mollington. It is quite plain, indeed, that 
the tide once flowed that way ; and when, added to that, we have the 
names of Ince (Ynys = island) and the claims of the Abbot of St, Werburgh, 
in the reign of Edward III., to seawrack 3 miles up the valley, it is more 
than probable that the high ground of Kirkby was an island, and that the 
Dee and Mersey had the same mouth. 

In early British times the Gomavii were the inhabitants of Cheshire, but 

at the period of the Roman occupation it was included, like Shropshire, in the 

province of Flavia Cassariensis. llie Romans continued their holding of the 

county for between 200 and 300 years. Deva (Chester, Rte. 23) seems to 

have been occupied under Agricola, and to have been so held until the 

reigns of Diocletian and Maximian (a.d. 304). Various traces, in the 

shape of walls, coins, inscriptions, hypocausts, combine to make Chester one 

of the most interesting Roman cities in England ; and, although little or 

nothing is left of the roads that led to it, we have sufficient knowledge of 

their direction to make them out pretty distinctly, and in this we are helped 

by the names of the villages on their route. An important road led from 

Deva to Uriconium (Wroxeter), which, according to the Antonine Itinerary, 

passed through Bovium (placed by antiquaries at Bangor Iscoed), just 

within the borders of Flintshire and on the banks of the Dee, which, it 

must be borne in mind, had probably a somewhat different course to what it 

has now. 

From Deva a road ran north-east to the station of Veratinum, now 
Wilderspool, near Wanrington (Rte. 26), and continued thence to Man- 
cmium (Manchester), quitting Cheshire where it crossed the Dee at the 
small station marked Ad Fines et Flavias, From Veratinum, a road, Yr 
Iknield Street, ran southward to the station of Condaie, identified by an- 
.tiquaries as Kinderton, near Middlewich, and was most probably con- 
nected with Fennocrtwium (Penkridge) in Staffordshire, and ultimately 
with Eioceium (Wall, near Lichfield). A cross road, marked as the 
Watling Street, joined Deva with the Condate and Veratinum road at North- 
wich, passing through Tarvin and Delamere Forest. The names of Stam- 
[Sktoj^Mre & Cheshire,'} o 
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ford Bridge, Stretton, Walton, &c., are sufficiently corroborative of the 
position of this road. Chester, according to Mr. Earle, is the Saxon Ceaster, 
derived from Castnim. "The true old Boman name had been Diva 
(Antoninus) and Golonia Divana (on a coin of Septimus Geta), and it was 
while these names were buried in forgetfulness, after the Boman evacuation 
and during the presumed desertion of Diva, that the modem name took 
its rise. 

After the Saxon conquest, Cheshire was governed by the Mercian 
" ealdormen" under the West Saxon kings, until the invasion of the Danes, 
the traces of whose occupation may be found in the occasional names of 
places ending in ** by." Subsequently the Saxon rule was restored, and it 
continued under Earl Leofric until the Norman conquest. Soon after this 
event. King William gave the county and earldom of Chester to Hugh 
Lupus, a famous warrior, though somewhat corpulent, according to 
Ordericus Vitalis, ** being given much to his belly, whereby in time he 
grew so fat that he could scarce crawl.** The importance and extent of his 
possessions may be imagined by their embracino: not only Cheshire proper, 
but the lands between the Mersey and the Bibbie, Lancashire not appear* 
ing at all as a territorial division in Domesday Book. 

The line of Hugh Lupus expired in 1232, and soon afterwards Henry III. 
annexed the earldom to his crown, in the possession of which it remained 
ever afterwards, with one or two exceptions. "By an Act passed in 
Bichard H.'s reign, the earldom was made into a principality, and was 
limited strictly for the future to the eldest son of the reigning king, and 
though the Act was annulled by one of the first year of Henry IV., the 
earldom of Chester has ever since been granted in conjunction with 
the Principality of Wales. The county continued to be governed by its 
earls as fully and independently as it had been under the Norman earls, till 
Henry VIII., by Act of Parliament, made it subordinate to the crown of 
England " {Prov. Hist, of England), In the Civil Wars, Cheshire suffered 
as much, if not more, than almost any county ; Nantwich, Chester, Middle- 
wich, Stockport, underwent sieges, together with a great number of private 
houses, whose owners suffered very considerably both in property and 
money ; while the battles of Tarvin, Bowton, Hoole Heath, Malpas, and 
Northwich, sufficiently betoken the severity of the struggle. 

Cheshire was always noted, as indeed it is now, for the nu|^r of its 
aristocracy and wealthy proprietors. For generations we fin^the same 
time-honoured names from the days of the Plantagenetsdown tothe Stuarts 
and to the present time. Of course many historical names have disappeared 
altogether, while others have dropped from their high estate, and have only 
the melancholy satisfaction of pointing to where their ancestors held sway. 
But what the troublous times of the middle as;es and the hard blows of 
the Civil Wars could not do, the changes of the 19th centy. are doing. 
Manufactures and commerce are gradually pushing aside the old noblesse, 
while nouveaux riches are taking their place, and to a certain extent it 
may be said that Cheshire is becoming a suburb of Manchester and 
Liverpool. 
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The County Palatine of Cheshire affords ample interest to the .antiquary, 
and particularly in the matter of churches and old houses. The Koman 
stations and roads have already heen alluded to, and will be found detailed 
under their respective routes. Camps and earthworks are extremely few 
in number, and are limited to the hilly districts, which will probably account 
for their scarcity, lliere are two or fiiree to be found in the chain of hills 
that extend from Helsby to Frodsham (Rte. 24)— a British fortification 
named Bncton Castle, in the hilly country north of Staley Bridge (Rte. 28) 
—and Kelsborough Castle, of British origin, a little to the south of Dela- 
mere Forest. There are some tumuli in the same neighbourhood, but 
taken in coimexion with the Saxon fortress of Eddisbury (Rte. 20), it is 
most probable that these are also of Saxon date— * the worn "Low," or 
tumulus, being derived from the Anglo-Saxon **Lleaw," that which 
covers. The Roosdych, near Whaley Bridge (Rte. 15), with Melandra and 
Monslow Castles (Rte. 18) are just within the Derbyshire borders, so that 
they cannot be included in Cheshire antiquities. 

Of existing castle ruins there are still fewer, than of camps. Beeston 
(Rte. 22) and Halton (Rte. 24), both of Norman date and origin, are 
the only ones left Of the castles of Northwich, Stockport, Frodsham 
and Dodleston, only the sites remain. Rock Savage (Rte. 24) was dig- 
nified with the name of a castle, but it really was an Elizabethan castel- 
lated mansion. 

Foremost amongst objects of ecclesiastical interest is the splendid old 
Pwp. Cathedral of St. Werburgh at Chester. 

^e traces of the Priory of Birkenhead (Rte. 25), dating from the 12th 
centy., are unfortunately small, while of Pulford (Rte. 23) and Stanlaw 
(Rte. 24), Abbeys, the site only remains. There are some traces of monastic 
occupation at Ince (Rte. 24) and at Vale Royal (Rte. 17), now one of the 
finest of Cheshire residences. 

Many of the churches of Cheshire are very fine, and abound in beautiful 
details. The following are the best worth visiting : — 

Boate 

20. Arley Chapel. Modem Dec. 

14. Astbury. Perp. Very fine west front, and general appearance. 
Monuments in church and churchyard. 

20. Bo«on. Late Perp. Windows. Chapels. Monuments. 

21. Brereton. 17th centy. Monuments. 
20. Budworth. Stalls. Monuments. 

22. Bunbury. Dec. and Perp. Chapels. Monuments. 
19. Cheadle, Monuments. 

23. Chester. 

St. John's. Splendid example of Early Norm. Double row 

triforium arches. 
St. Mary's. 12th centy. Monuments. 
Trinity Chiirch. Monuments. 

24. Daresbury ChapeL Rood-loft. 

e2 
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Boate 

15. Disley. ISthcenty. Illuminated root 
19. Dunham-Massey. Modem. 
19. East Hall Chapel. 1581. 

24. Frodsbam. Stalls. Monuments* 
14. Gawsworth. Mural paintings. 
19. GrappenhaU. I6th centy. 

13. Holmes Chapel. Shrine work^ 
IB. Hyde. Ferp. Stained glass« 

19. Lymm. Dec* 

14. Macclesfield. 

St. Michael's. 13th centy. Monuments. 

Bivers Chapel (Edwardian). Monuments. Oriel window. 

23. Malpas. Dec. and Ferp. Monuments* 
21« Middlewich. Monuments. 

20. Mobberley. Fiscina. Sedilia. Brasses. Monuments. 

18. Mottram. Ferp. Monuments. 

13. Nantwich. Cruciform Ch. of 14th centy. Vaulted stone roof of 

choir. Stalls. 

25. Neston. Fine tower and general appearance. 
20. Over Feover. 16th centy. Monuments. 

Nether Feover Black-and-white Timber Church 

24. Flemstall. Henry VIH. Monuments. 

14. Frestbury, Various styles. 

20. Bostheme. 16th centy. Monuments. 

13. Sandbach, 17th centy. Chapels. Oak roof. Font, In the town 
are two crosses of pure Saxon date. 

25. Shotwick. Monuments. 

13. Stockport. Dec. Fiscina. Stalls, Monuments* 

20. Tabley. Jacobean Chapel* 

22. Tarporley. Monuments. 

20. Tarvin. Bruen Chapel. Brass. 

15. Taxal. Monuments. 

24. Thornton. Fiscina. Monuments, 

19. Warburton. 14th centy. Ancient timber. 
17, Weaverham. Date of James L 

13. Wilmslow. 14th century. 

With the exception of Lancashire, Cheshire is, perhaps, the richest 
county in England in old houses, and particularly of that quaint and old- 
fashioned style of timber-and-plaster. It is a fact worth mentioning, that 
the prevalence of this style somewhat depends on the geological forma- 
tion ; for timber houses are always more abundant in flat districts, where 
quarries are absent, than in hilly ones. Cheshire, being principally on 
the New Bed Sandstone, in which quarries are few and far between, is, 
therefore, abundant in this class of antiquities. 
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Bonte 

14. Adlington Hall. Elizabethan. 

20. Arley Hall. Elizabethan. 

19. Baguley Hall Farmhouse. Timber^md-plasten Edward XL 
14. Bramhall. Timber-and-plaster. Edward IXL 

21. Brereton Hall. 16th centy. 
23. Calveley Hall. Farmhouse. 

23. Caiden. Timbered. Henry HL 

23. Chester. Bishop Lloyd's residence. God's Providenoe House, Stan- 

ley Palace. The Hows. Falcon, and other old houses. 

14. Gongleton. Timber houses. 

2L Cotton Hall. Timber-and-plaster. 

17. Crowton Hall. Farmhouse. Timber-and-plaster. 

21. Davenport Hall 

13. Dorfold Hall. Elizabethan. 

, 16. Dukinfield HalL Timber-and-plaster. Edward XL 

20. Do. Farmhouse. 

19. Dunham-Massey. 

17. Dutton HalL 16th centy. 

24. Elton Hall. Farmhouse. 17th centy« 

17. Erdeswick Hall. 

16. Htf den Hall. Elizabethan^ 

22. Hatton Hall. 

20. Holford Hall. Farmhouse. Timber-and-plaster. 

22. Huxley HalL Edward I. 

21. Kinderton Hall. Farmhouse. Timber-and-plaster. 17th centy, 

23. Einnerton Hall. Edward UL 
23. Lache HalL 17th centy. 

25. Leasowe Castle. Elizabethan* 

15. Lyme Park. Henry VU. 

19. Lymm Hall. 

14. Macclesfield. Bate Hall. 

16. Marple Hall. Elizabethan. 

14. Moreton Hall (Little). Timber-and-plaster. 

20. Over Peover Hall. Elizabethan. 
14. Poynton Hall. 17th centy. 

21. Ravenscroft HaU. 17th centy. 

22. Saighton Grange. Gate tower. 

13. Sandbach Old HalL (The Inn). 17th centy. 
21. Smethwick Hall. Farmhouse. 

21. S(Hnerford Booths. 17th centy. 

13. Stockport. Old House in Underbank. Timber-and-plaster. 
20. Tabley Old Hall. 17th centy. 

18. Tintwistle HalL 
20. Toft HalL 

13. Twemlow Hall. Moated. 

22. WetenhalL Gabled. Timber-and-plaster. 

19. Wythenshawe HalL Edward UL 
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Amongst the old family seats and estates of Cheshire the finest are>--* 

Route Route 



13. Alderley Park. 

13. Capesthome. . 

23. Cholmondeley Castle. 

13. Crewe Hall. 

13. Combermere Abbey. 

23. Eaton Hall. 

18. G^ossop HalL 

15. Lyme Park. 



20. Marbury Hall. 
24. Norton Priory. 
22. Oulton Park. 
22. Peckforton Castle. 
20. Tabley. 
20. Tatton Park. 
17. Vale Hoyal. 



v.— PLACES OF INTEREST. 

I.— SHROPSHIRE. 

Ludlow, Castle. View from the Keep. Church. Reader's House. 
Hosiers' Almshouse. Lane Asylum. Gi-ammar School. Museum. Broad 
Street Gate. Feathers Hotel. Ludford House and Church. Scenery at 
Whiteclifif and Mary Knoll. Aston Church. Wigmore Church. Hay 
Park. Scene of * Comus.' Bringewood Chase. View from the Vignoles. 
Croft Ambrey. Richard's Castle. Burrington Church. Bownton Castle. 
Scenery of the Teme. Bitterley Church and Cross. Caynham Camp. 
Titterstone Clee Hill and Camp. Brown Clee Hill and Camps of Clee Burf 
and Abdon Burf. Wheathill Church. Burwarton Church. 

Bromfield. Priory Church. Oakley Park. Staunton Lacey Church. 

Craven Arms. Stokesay. Norton Camp. Corvedale. Delbury Church. 
The Heath Chapel. Munslow Church. Millichope Old House. Holgate 
Church. 

Church Stretton, Church. Ascent of Longmynd. Carding Mill. 
Devil's Mouth. Lydd Spout. Ratlinghope. Castle King. Bodbury Ring. 
Portway. Ascent of Caer Caradoc. (Camp.) Cardington. Hope Bowdler. 

LebotvHx>d, Acton Bumell Park. Castle. Church. Frodesley Church. 
Pitchford Hall. Church. 

Condover, Park and Church. 

Wooferton, Little Hereford Church. Timber bridge over the Teme. 
Easton Court. Bleatherwood Court. 

Tenhury. Church. Butter Cross; Wells. St. Michael's College. 
Burford Church. 

Neen Sollars, Mamble Church. Shakenhurst. 

CUdbury Mortimer. Church and wooden spire. Grammar Schod. 
Mawley Hall. Limestone scenery at Farlow aud Oreton. Forest of 
Wyre. . ^ . 
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BewcUey, Bailway bridge. Scenery of the Severn. Habberley 
Yalley. 

Bridgnorth, Cattle. St. Leonard's Church. St. Mary's Church. Town- 
halL Bishop Percy's House. Bridge. Grammar School. Hermitage. 
Quatford Church. Claverley Church. • Stoddesdon Church. Cleobury 
.Church. Davenport House. Worfield Cliurch. Sceuery of the Worf. 
Badger Hall. Scenery of Badger Dingle. MorviUe Church. Upton Cre8S»'t 
Church. Aston Eyre Church., AcUm Round Church. Astley Abbott 
Church. 
. Bigley. Kinlet Hall and Church. Chelmarnh Church. 

Linlet/. Church. Apley Park. The Terrace. Willey Park. 

Coalport Scenery of Severn. 

Iron Bridge, Church. B|idge. Coalbrook Dale Works. Scenery. 
Broseley. Pritchard Memorial Church. Messrs. Maw's Tile Works at 
BentbalL Scenery at Benthall Edge. 

BuUduHis. Abbey. Railway Bridge. Leighton Church. 

Cressage, Timber bridge. Old oak. 

Berringbon, Church. 

Ehighton. Old house. Church. Offa's Dyke. Farrington. Craig 
Dcxina. Holloway Rocks. . C^er Caradoc. Cuxwall EnoU. 

Clim, Castle. Church. Bury Ditches. 

Bitkop*s Castle. Church. Walcot Park. Linley Hall. Snead Camp. 
Simond's Castle. Marrington Dyke. Comdon Hill. Circle at Mitcheirs 
Fold. Shelve Mines. 

Mingterlty, Church. Stiperstones. Habberley Camp. Pontesbury 
Church. 

Eopton. Castle. 

LongvUle, Old house at Plash. Church Preen Church. 

Easthope. Lutwych HalL The Ditches. 

Werdock. Priory ruins. Church. Prior's residence. Old houses. 
Barrow Church. 

Attyrighton. Church. Patshull Park and Church. Pattingham Church. 
Doiiington Church. White Ladies Ruins. Boscobel Wood and House. 
Weston Park. Tonge Church. Castle. 

ShiffnaXL. Church. View from Brimstree HilL 

Oakengates, Maliiis Lee Chafiel. Coalfield. 

Wellington, Church. Apley Castle. Excursion to the Wrekin. Eyton 
Church. 

Hodnet. Hall. Church. Child's Ercal Church. 

Market Drayton. Church. Blore Heaih. Muckleston Church. 

Adderley, Hall. Shavington. 

Shrewsbury. Railway Station. Castle. Town Walls. Welsh and 
English bridges. St. Mary's Church. St. Alkmuhd's. St. Julian's. Old 
St. Chad's. New St. Chad's. Abbt-y Church. Monastic remains. Stone 
pulpit. St. Giles'. St. Michael's. Scho<jl. St. Nicholas' Chapel. Council 
House. Old buildings. Grey Friar ruin«. Butter Market. Corn Ex- 
change. Market Houhc. Clive Monument. Lord Hill's Column. Dra- 
pers' Almshouses. Wellington Hospital, Museum. Quarry. Glyndwr's 
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Oak. Atcliam Church. Attingham Hall. Wroxeter Church, Roman 
city. Haughmond Abhey. Sundome Park. UfSngton Hill. EburyCamp. 
Upton Magna Church. Battlefield Church. Albright Hussey. Longner 
Hall. Tomb of Edward Burton. 

Bonnington. Lilleshall Abbey. Ironworks. 

Newport, Church. Aqualate Park. Edgmond Church and Rectory. 
Chetwynd Park. 

Baschurch. Church. Berth Hill Camp. Ruyton of the 11 Towns, 

Whittlngton, Castle. 

Ostoestry. Church. Old Oswestry. Castell Brogyntyn. Porkington. 
Watt's Dyke. Llanymynach Hill. Llanyblodwell Church. 

Oobowen, Scenery of Glen Ceiriog. Viaduct and Aqueduct. Halston. 

EUesmere, Church. Lake. Hardwicke, 

Bettesfield. Hanmer Church. 

Westhury, Cans Castle. 

Alberhury. Church. Loton. Belan Bank. Rowton Castle. Wattle- 
boroujjh Castle. Woolaston. Breidden Hills. 

Eadnall, Church. Shawbury Church. Moreton Corbet House. 
Church. 

Yorton, Grinshill. Copper-mines at Clive, 

Wem, Church. Hawkstone Park. 

Whitchurch, Church. 
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Wrenhury. Church, Combermere Abbey. 

Nantvnch. Church. Town Hall, Elizabethan House in Hospital 
Street. Dorfold Hall. 

Crewe. Railway Station. Engine Factories. Bessemer Steel Works. 
Crowe Hall (not shown). 

Sandbach. Church. Inn. Crosses. 

Holmes Chapel, Cotton Hall. Blackden Hall. Somerford Booths. 
Davenport Hall, Brereton Hall and Church. 

Chelford. Withington HalL Capesthome. 

Alderley. Edge. Copper Mines. 

IVimslow, Church. Lindow Common. 

Eandforth. Styal. Norcliffe Hall. 

Stockport. Railway Viaduct. Church. Market Place. Timbered 
Houses. Vernon Park, Factories. Bramhall. 

Foynton, Hall. 

Adlington, Adlington HalL 

Macclesfield, Church. Rivers Chapel. Christ Church. Cemetery. 
Park. Grammar School. Silk Mills. Excursion to Cat and Fiddle. 
Reservoirs near Langley. Prestbury ( hurch. Shutlingslow. Bollington. 
Fott Shrigley Church. Gawsworth Church and Tilting Ground. 
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Oongletan. Town Hall. Silk Mills. Timbered Houses. Cloud End, 
Congleton Edge. Mow Cop. Biddulph. Astbury Church. Little Morev 
ton HalL 

HareccMe, Tunnel. Lawton Church. Coal Mines. 

Whaley Bridge. Scenery of the Goyt. Koosdych. Taxall Church. 

Didey, Lyme Park. 

MarpU. Hall. Church. View from the Churchyard. Chadkirk 
Church. Compstall. 

WoodUy. Wemeth Low. Harden HalL 

Hyde. Church. Cotton Mills. Dukinfield Chapel and HalL 

Mottram. Church. View from Churchyard. 

Dinting Vale. Viaduct. 

Glo88op. HalL Church. Melandra Castle. Mouslow Castle. 

Hadjield. Tintwistle. Manchester Reservoirs in the Etherow Valley. 

Cheadle. Church. 

Northenden. Wythenshaw HalL 

Bagideg, Baguley Hall. 

Dunham Idassey. Hall. Dunham Church. 

AUrincham. Scenery of the Bollin. Bowden Downs. Church. 

Timperley. Biddings. Fir-tree Farm. Ashton on Mersey. Roman 
Station. Carrington Moss. 

Heatley. Warburton Church, HalL 

Lymm. Church. Dell of the Dane. HalL Quarries. High Leigh. 
East HaU. West HalL 

ThelrvaXl. Grappenhall Church. 

Ashley, Scenery of the Bollin. Bostheme Mere and Church. Mere 
HalL 

Motherly. Church. Dakinfield Hall, 

Knuts/ord. Unitarian Burying Ground. Gaol. Town HalL Tatton 
Park and Gardens. Toft Hall and Church. Over Peover Hall and Church. 
Tabley Old HalL 

Plurrdey. Holford HalL 

Northwich. Salt Works. Old Marston Mine, Marbury HalL Bud- 
worth Church. Arley Hall and Chapel. 

Minshull Vernon. Erdeswick HalL 

Wins/ord. Salt Works. Over. 

Hartford Bridge, Vale Royal. Scenery of the Weaver. Weaverham 
Church. Dutton Hall. Delameie Forest. View from Eddisbury Hill. 
Old Fortress. Tumuli. Kelsborough Castle. Tarvin Church. 

Middlewich, Church. Lea Hall. Bostock. Davenham. 

Calverley, Wetenhall HalL Wardle HalL 

Beeston. Castle. Peckforton Castle. Walk through the woods to 
Burwardsley. Peckforton Hills. Bunbury Church. Tarporley Church, 
Swan Inn. Oulton Park, 

TattenMU. Huxley Hall. Hatton. 

Waverton, Rowton Heath. 

Malpas. Church. Cholmondjeley Castle. Broxton. Peckforton Hills. 
Garden. Famdon. Holt. Handley Church. Calverley HalL 
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• Chester, Walls. Gates. Phoenix Tower. Water Tow^r. Bonwal- 
desthome's Tower. Morgan's Mount. Femberton's Parlour. Wishing 
Steps. View from Walls. Rows. God's Providence House. BisJiop 
Lloyd's House. Stanley Palace. Timber houses. Roman remains. 
Cathedrals. Jdt. John's. St. Peter's. St. Mary's. Trinity Church. Castle. 
Grosvenor Bridge. Exchange. Music Hall. Blue Coat School. Katon 
Hall. Eccleston Church. Lache HalL Dodleston. Kinnerton Hall. 
Plemstall Church. Saighton Grange. 

HeUhy, Scenery of the hills. Alvanley. 

Mdlin§ton, Shotwick Church. Views of Flintshire coast. 

Hooton, Hall. 

Neston, Church. 

Farkgate. The Dee. 

Boylake. Hilbre Island. Leasowc Castle. Bidston Hill, Observa- 
tory. 

Birkenhead, Ferries. Landing Station. Docks. Wallasey PooL 
Park. Hamilton Square. Tramroads. St.. Aidan's College. Work- 
men's dwellings. Seacombe. Egremont. New Brighton. Sloyne. Stour- 
ton Hill and Quarries. Eastham. 

Ince, Manor House. Church. Thornton Hall. 

Whithy, Port EUesmere Docks. 

FrodsJiam, Church. Scenery of hills and Weaver. 

• HaUon, Castle. Church. Rock Savage. 

Runcorn, Church. Canal Works. Railway Bridge. Weston Point, 
Norton, Priory. Daresbury ChapeL 



VI. CELEBRATED MEN, 

who have been bobn in or are identified with the 

History op the Counties. 

L— SHROPSHIRE. 

Alison, Sir A., the historian. 

Adams, Sir T., Lord Mayor of London in the 17th centy, 

Baxter, the Nonconformist divine. 17th centy. 

Beddoes, Dr., chemist and man of science. 18th centy. 

Benbow, Admiral. 1650. 

Brown, Isaac, lawyer and poet. 18th centy. 

Brown, Tom, poet. 17th centy. 

Burnell, Sir Robert, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 14th centy. 

Burney, Dr., musician. 18th centy. 
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Charlton, Sir Job, Judge of Common Pleas. James I. 
, Churchyard, the poet. 16th centy. 

Clive, Lord, the iDdian hero. 18th centy. 

Edwardes, Sir Herbert, of Mooltan. 

Farmer, Hugh, a celebrated Dissenting minister. 18th centy. 

Hanmer, Sir T., Speaker of the House of Commons. 18th centy. 

Hayes, William, Dr., organist of St. Mary's, Shrewsbury. 18th centy. 

Hill, Lord, the Peninsular hero. 

Hill, Sir Eichard, controversialist. 

Hill, Rowland, the preacher. 

Hyde, Dr., Orientalist and keeper of the Bodleian. 17th centy. 

Ireland, John, author. 18th oenty. 

Johnes, Thomas, of Hafod, translator of * Froissart's Chronicles.' 
, Kynaston, Sir Francis, scholar and poet. 16th centy. 

Longland, Robert, poet. 14th centy. 

More, Richard, M.P. for Bishop's Castle in the Long Parliament. 

Orton, Job, scholar and Nonconformist. 

Owen, T., Judge of Common Pleas. Reign of Elizabeth. 

Parr, Old, the ** centenarian." 

Perpy, Bishop, author of * The Reliques.' 

Robert of Shrewsbury, Bishop of Bangor. 13th centy. 

Stephens, Jeremiah, scholar and critic. 17th centy. 

Taylor, translator of Demosthenes. 

Thomas, John, Bishop of Salisbury. 18th centy. 

Wycherley, poet and dramatist. 17th centy. 

Wilkins, botanist. 
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Birkenhead, Sir J., editor of the 'Mercurius Aulicus,' during the 

Civil War. 
Booth, Greorge, Baron Delamere. During the Civil War. 
Booth, John, Bishop of Exeter. 

Booth, Lawrence, Archbishop of York. Reign of Edward IV. 
Booth, William, Archbishop of York. 
Boydell, John, Lord Mayor of London. 18th centy. 
Bradshaw, Sir H., Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Reign of 

Edward VL 
Bradshaw, John, President of the Court that condemned Charles I. 
Brereton, Sir W., the Parliamentary commander. 
Bruen, John, a celebrated Puritan gentleman. 
Calveley, Sir Hugh, a naval commander. Keign of James I. 
Cotton, Sir Stapleton, the Peninsular general. 
Crewe, Sir Randal, Chief Justice to James L 
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Dukenfield, Colonel, a Parliamentary leader. 

Davenport, Sir Humphry, Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Charles I. 

Egerton, Thomas, Master of the Rolls to Queen Elizabeth. 

Fothergill, Dr., a celebrated physician. 18th centy. 

Gerarde, John, the herbalist. 16th centy, 

Harrison, Thomas, the regicide. 

Heber, Reginald, Bishop of Calcutta. 

Henry, Matthew, the commentator. 

Higden, Ralph, the chronicler. 

Holinshed, Ralph, the chronicler and antiquary in the reign of 

Elizabeth. 
Legh, Sir Perkin, knighted at the battle of Crecy. 
Leicester, Sir P., antiquary and county historian. 
Lindsey, Theophilus, a celebrated Unitarian divine of the 18th centy, 
Kedham, Sir «f obn, Judge in reign of Henry VI, 
Kizon, the Cheshire prophet in the time of James I. 
Pamell, Dr., Archdeacon of Ciogher, and poet. 
Percival, Sir T., Lord Mayor of London. Edward IV. 
Shaw, Dr., a noted preacher. Reign of Edward IV. 
Shaw, Sir E., Lord Mayor of London. Reign of Richard III. 
Speed, John, antiquary. Reign of James L 
Touchet, Sir John, commander. Time of Edward IV. 
Whitney, Geoffrey, poet. Time of Elizabeth. 



Vn. SKELETON TOUES. 

(To he varied cuxording to pleamre.) 
(The Flacei marked in Italics are the hestfor Head-quarters.) 

I.— SHROPSHIRE. 

Dajs. 
1. By rail from Wolverhampton to Codsall or Albrighton Stats. Drive or 
* walk thence to White Ladies and Boscobel (not shown after 5 p.m.). 
Continue excursion to Tonge Church and Castle. Sleep at 
ShiffnaZ, 
. 2. See Shififnal Church. Walk to Brimstree Hill. By rail to Welliug- 
ton. Excursion to Wrekin. Sleep at WelUngton, 

3. By rail to LilleshalL See Abbey and Iron-works. Return to Shretas^ 

bury by rail, and on the way see Upton Magna Church. 

4. Spend at Shrevoshury^ 

5. Excursions in the nfioming to Haughmond Abbey and Uffington Hill ; 

in afternoon to Battlefield Church and Moreton Corbet, returning by 
rail from Hadnall to Shrewsbury^ 
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Days. ^^ 

6. Ezcarsion to Atcham and Wroxeter. Afternoon by train to Buildwas. 

See Abbey. Sleep at Buildwas. 

7. Excursion to Wenlock. See Abbey, &o. ; scenery of Bentball and 

Wenlock Edges. Sleep at Coalbrook Dale, 

8. Ironworks. LiDCobi Hill. By rail from Ironbridge to Linley. See 

the Terrace at Apley Park. Sleep at Bridgnorth. 

9. See Bridgnorth. Afternoon excursion to Worfield and the Badger 

Dingle. Betum to Bridgnorth. 

10. Bail to Bewdley. See Forest of Wyre and Cleobury Mortimer ; thence 

to Tenhury, where sleep. See Burford Church in afternoon. 

11. See St. Michaers College. Afternoon, rail to Little Hereford, where 

see Church, and on by train to Ludlow, See Castle. 

12. Ludlow. Afternoon, excursion to Yignalls and scene of Milton's 

* Comus.' 

13. Excursion to Leintwardine and Downton. Scenery of the Teme. 

14. Excursion to the Clee Hills, returning to Ludlow by Staunton Lacey. 

15. From Ludlow by rail to Craven Arms. See Stokesay Castle, Kail 

from Craven Arms to Hopton Castle and Knighton^ where sleep. 

16. Excursion to Clun Church and Castle. Continue to Bury Ditches and 

on to Bishop's Castle. 

17. From Bishop's Castle in afternoon, by rail, to Lydham Heath, for 

Linley, Craven Arms, and Church Stretton. 

18. Explore the Longmynd, and, if a good pedestrian, continue over the 

Stiperstones to Minsterley Stat., where take last train to Shrews 
bury; or 
Ascend the Caer Caradoc or Lawley, and afternoon by train to 
Shrewsbury. 

19. By train to Middletown Stat., and ascend the Breidden. Betum to 

Shrewsbury, or, if preferred, go on to Welshpool and take the train 
to Oswestry. 

20. See Oswestry and Llanymynach HilL ^Afternoon, train to Whittington. 

See Castle. Sleep at Ellesmere, 

21. See Ellesmere, and by rail to Whitchurch and Wem. Afternoon, 

excursion to Hawkstone. Sleep at the Inn there. 
23. Drive or walk to Hodnet, and thence bjr train to Market Drayton and 
Nantvnch; or 
Betum from Hawkstone to Wem, and take the train to Wrenbury. See 
Combermere Abbey, and by rail from Wrenbury to Nantwich, 
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1. See Nantwich, Acton Church, Combermere Abbey (train from Namt- 
wich to Wrenbury), and in evening to Crewe\ where sleep. 
. 2. See Bailway Stat, and Engine-works; Crewe HalL Aftemoon, take 
the train to Basford and visit Wybunbury Church. 
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Days. 

3. From Cretoe by train to Harecastle and Mow Cop. See Little 

Moreton Hall ; Astbury Church. Sleep at Congleton. 

4. Excursion to Congleton Edge or Cloud Hill, and to Biddulph Gardens. 

In evening by rail to Macclesfield. 

5. See Macclesfield. Afternoon, excursion to Shutlingslow. 

6. Excursion to Cat and Fiddle, returning to Macclesfield by Jenkin^s 

Chapel and Bollington. 

7. By train to Bramhall. See the Hall. Sleep at Stockport, 

8. Excursion from Stockport to Lyme Park, Disley Church, and Whaley 

Bridge. If time, walk to Taxal. Return to Stockport. 

9. Excursion to Chadkirk, Marple Hall, and to Hyde for Harden and 

Dukinfield Halls. Return to Stockport, 

10. Excursion by rail to Mottram, Tintwistle, the Reservoirs, and Glossop. 

11. From Stockport by rail to Alderley. See the Edge and Copper works. 

Afternoon, by rail to JSandbach, 

12. See Sandbach, Brereton Hall, and other old houses in the neighbour- 

hood. Afternoon, by train to Middlewich and Northwich. 

13. See Northwich Salt-works and (if possible) Old Marston Mine. After- 

noon, Holford Hall or Arley Hall and Chapel. Sleep at Knutsford. 

14. See Rostherne Church and Mere, Bowdon Church and Downs, and 

Dunham Massey. Sleep at AUrincham, 

15. See Wythenshaw and Baguley Halls, Lymm Church and Quarries, 

and Grappenhall Church. Sleep at Warrington, 

16. By rail from Warrington to Hartford Bridge, Delam^re Forest, 

Tarvin, and Chester. 

17. See Chester and Eaton Hall. 

18. Excursion to Beeston Castle, Tarporley, and Bunbury Church. The 

pedestrian can sleep at Beeston and walk on 

19. To the Peckforton Hills, Broxton, Garden, Handley, and Chester. 

20. From Chester by rail to Frodsham ; excurwon over the hills. After- 

noon, see Runcorn and Halton Castle ; and, in the evening, by trai^ 
(via Helsby) to Birke^ihead, 

21. See Birkenhead Docks and town. Afternoon, by rail to Bidston, 

Leasowes, and HoyhJce, where sleep. 

22. Walk or drive to Parkgate. By rail to Neaton and Eastliam, whencp 

cross by steamer to Liverpool, 



VIII. ANTIQUARIAN TOUES. 

(The Places in Italics are the best Centres from which to explore.) 
I.— SHROPSHIRE— (Commencing at Bewdley). 

Days. 

1. Rail to Cleobury Mortimer (Chnrch), or to Neen Sellers Station, thence 

walk to Mamble Church. On to Tenbury (Church). Burford 
Church. Little Hereford Church. Reach Ludlow for head-quarters. 

2. Ludlow Castle. Church. Reader's House. Grammar School. Lane 
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Days. 

Asylum. Bull and Feathers Inns. Bridge and Gate. Ludfojrd 
Church. Bromfield and Staunton Lacey Churches. 

3. Asttm Church. Wigmore Church and Castle. Croft Ambrey Earth- 

work. Kichard's Castle. IScene of * Comus.' 

4. Caynham Camp. Bitterley Cross, Church, and Court. Titterston Clee 

Camp. Continue excursion eiihtr to Brown Clee, and see the Camps' 
of Clee Burf, Abdon Hurf, and Nordy Bank, or else visit the 
Churches of Wheathill, Burwarton, and Aston Botterell. 
6. Craven Arms. Stokesay Castle. Norton Camp. View Edge. Cul- 
raington Church. Cortham Earthworks. The Heath Chapel.* 
Delbury Church. 

6. Hopton Castle. Coxwall Knoll. Knighton^ old houses. Farington.* 

Caer Caradoc. 

7. Drive to Clun Church and Castle. Bury Ditches. Tumuli. Bishop's 

CasUe Church, Camp at Snead. Hyssington Church. Circles on 
Comdon Hill. 

8. Billing's King. Castle* Eing. Church Stretton Church. Ancient 

Yfyads on Longmyud. Brockhurst Castle. Bodbury King. Caer 
Caradoc. 

9. By train to Lebotwood station. Walk to Frodesley Church. Acton 

Bumell Castle. Pitchlbrd Hall and Church, rejoiuing the Severn 
Valley Railway at Condover Station ; thence to Shrewsbury, 

10. Spend in examination of Shrewsbury. 

11. Visit Atcham Church. Wroxeter Church and City ; returning by 

Upton Magna Church. Uffington Church, Haughmond Abbey, 
Ebury Camp ; and by Sundome to Shrewsbury. 

12. Visit by rail, Berrington Church. Cressage Oak. Leighton Church, 

and Buildwas Abbey. 

13. Wenlock Abbey. Prior's House. Town Hall. Acton Kound Churcb, 

Barrow Church, 

14. By rail to Easthope Station. Visit house at Plash. Langley Hall 

Gateway. The Ditches. 

15. Iron Bridge. Linley Church. Astley Abbot's Church. Bridgnorth 

Castle, Church, old houses. 

16. Morville Church. Aston Eyre Chtirch. Upton Cresset Church. 

Quatford and Quat Churches. 

17. Claverley Church. Worfield Church, The Walls. Badger Church. 

Patshull Church, continuing to Albrighton Station, where a train 
may be caujiht either to Wolverhampton or Sbiffhal ; the formeri 
perhaps, will be most convenient. 

18. Beturn by train to Albrighton Station. See the Church, and Don- 

nington Church ; then visit White Ladies ruins and BoscobeL On 
return to {Shiffnal, see Tonge Church. 

19. Shiffnal Church. Malins Lee Chapel. Wombridge Priory ruins. 

Wellington. Earthworks on the Wrekin. 
*2,Q, LiUeshall Abbey. Woodcbte Church. Newport Church. Edgmimd 
Church and Rectory, Eyton Qhu^rch. Keturn by rail to Shrewsbury. 
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Days. 

21. Hanwood Church, Pontesbury Churcli and Camp. Minsterley 

Church. Caus Castle. Wattlesborough Castle ; returning to West- 
bury Station, and thence to Shrewsbury. 

22. Battlefield Church. Albright Hussey. Moreton-Corbett, Hadnall, 

and Shawbury Churches. 

23. By rail to Baschurch Station. The Berth. Ruyton of the 11 Towns. 

Whittington Church and Castle. Park Hall. Oswestry, 

24. Old Oswestry. Offa's Dyke. Ellesmere Church. Hanmer Church, r' 

Whitchurch, 

25. Wem Church. Edstaston Church. Hawkstone. Red Castle. Bury 

Walls. Hodnet Church. Market Drayton, 

26. Blore Heath. Muckleston Church. Stoke-upon-Tem Church* Ad- 

derley Church. Nantwich, Enter Cheshire. 
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1. Nantwich Church and old houses. Acton Church, Dorfold Hall. 

Combermere Abbey. Wrenbury Church. 

2. Crewe Hall. Coppenhall Church. Haslin^n Hall. Wybunbury 

Church. Barthomley Church. Lawton Church. 

3. Sandbach Church. Inn. Crosses. Betchton Hall. Holmes Chapel 

Church. Cotton Hall. Twemlow HaU. Blackden Hall. 

4. Somerford Booths. Swettenham Hall. Davenport Hall. Brereton 

HaU and Church. Smethwick HaU. Little Moreton Hall. 
Astbury Church. 

5. Congleton^ old houses. Crossley. Gawsworth Church* Macclesfield 

Church. Rivers Chapel. Prestbury Church. 
"6. Alderley Church. Bramhall. Stockport Church. Bank House. 
Harden Hall. Hyde Church. Dukin6eld Hall. 

7. Disley Church. Lyme Hall. WhaUey Bridge. Roosdyche* Taxal 

Church. Marple Hall. Chadkirk. 

8. Mottram Church. Tintwistle. Melandra and Mouslow Castles. 

9. Wythenshaw Hall. Baguley HaU. Dunham Massey Church. Bow- 

don Church. Rostheme Church. 

10. Knuts/ord old Church. Holford HaU. Mobberley Church. Toft Hall 

and Church. Over Peover Church and Hall. Nether Peover 
Church, Black-and-white timbered. Tabley Old HaU. 

11. Northwich Castle site. Budworth Church. Arley Chapel. Daven- 

ham Church. Middlewich Church. Kinderton (Roman stat. of 
Condate). Lea Hall. Vale Royal. 

12. Merton Grange. Crowton Hall. Dutton Hall; or from Hartford 

Bridge to Delamere Forest, where examine Eddisbury Hill. Tumuli. 
Kelsborough Castle. Tarvih Church. Sleep at Chester^ 

13. Examine Chester. 

14. Rowton Heath. Hatton. Huxley Hall. Beeston Castle. Tarporley 

Church. Bunbury Church* Sleep at Beeston. 
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15. Drive to Malpas, see Church. Cholmondelcy Castle. Carden. Handley 

Church. Calverloy Hall. Chester, 

16. Eccleston Church. Eaton Hall. Saighton Grange. Dodlestone Church. 

Kinnerton Hall, Plemstall Church. 

17. Frodsham Church. Bock Savage. Halton Church and Castle. Norton 

Priory. Daresbury Chapel. Warrington, 

18. Wilderspool (Veratinum), Thelwall, Grappenhall, and Lymm Churches. 

East and West Leigh Halls and Chapel. Warrington Church. 

19. By rail to Helsby. Ince Manor House. Site of St anlaw Abbey. Thornton 

Hall and Church. Stotwick Church. Neston Church, Birkenhead, 

20. Leasowe Castle. Hoylake. 



IX. PEDESTKIAN TOURS. 

L— SHBOPSHIBE. 

Tour 

1. From Ludlow by Bichard's Castle, Croft Ambrey, Wigmore. Betum- 

ing by Elton and Mary Knoll. About 17 m. 

2. From Ludlow to Burrington and Downton, returning by Bromfield. 

11 to 12 m. 

3. From Ludlow over the Clee Hills to Cleohury Mortimer, 11 m. By 

going on to Oreton and Farlow, some 4 m. longer. 

4. From Cleobury Mortimer to Bridgnorth, by Kinlet and Billingsley. 

13 m. 
6. From Bridgnorth to Wenlock^ by Broseley, Ironbridge. Coalbrook 
Dale, and Buildwas. 11 m. 

6. From Wenlock to Craven Arms, down Corvedale. About 20 m. 

7. From Craven Arms to Knighton by rail. Walk on to Clun, Bury 

Ditches, and Bishop* s Castle, 14 m. 

8. From Bishop's Castle to Hyssington, Comdon Mount, Shelve, and 

Minsterley, 13 m. 

9. From Minsterley to the Stiperstones, Batlinghope, and over the Long- 

mynd to Church Stretton, About 11 m. 

10. From Church Stretton to Caer Caradoc, Acton Bumell, Pitchford, 

and Berrington Stat. 10 to 11 m. 

11. Shrewsbury to Battlefield, Albright Hussey, Haughmond Abbey, 

Uffington Hill 11 m. 

12. By rail to Middletown Stat. Walk over the Breidden to Llandrinio, 

Llanymynach, Treonen, and Oswestry, 12 to 13 m. 

13. From Oswestry by Frankton to Ellesmere. 7 m. By i-ail from thence 

to Wrenbuiy. See Combermere Abbey, 6 m., and afterwards by 
rail to Nantwich and Wellington, 

14. Ascend the Wrekin. 6 m. By rail to Shiifnal : then walk by Tonge 

and Boscobel to Albrighton Stat., 9 m., whence take train to IVolver' 
hampton, 
{Shropshire d: Cheshire,'] d 
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II.~CHESHIRE. 

Tour . 

. 1. Start from Whitchurch. Walk to Malpas and Broaston June* 10 xru 
See Garden. 

2. From Broxton, over the Peckforton Hills, to Beeston and Tarporley, 

9 m. 

3. From Tarporley, across Delamere Forest, to Frodsham, 11 to 12 m. 

4. From Frodsham to North wich, 9 m.; or on to Knutsfordy 15 m. 

5. From Enutsford to Hostherne and Bowdon, 8 m.; or from Rostheme, 

follow up the BoUin to Wilmslow, ahout 6 or 7 m. Sleep at 
Alderley, 

6. Over the Edge to Macclesfield. 6 m. Bail to CongUicn^ and see Con* 

gleton Edge. Astbury and Moreton HalL 

7. Rail to North Rode Stat Walk to Broxton, 14 m., by Shutlingslow 

and Axe Edge. 

8. Broxton to Disley, by Goyts Bridge, see Lyme Hall. Taxal. Whaley 

Bridge. 10 to 11 m. Train to Stockport » , 

11. Stockport to Marple. Qlo88op. About 12 m. 
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ROUTES. 

*•* The names of places are printed in italics odIj In thoee routes where the placts are 

described. 
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1 Hereford to Shrewsbury, by 

Lttdiow and CTiurch Stretton 2 

2 Ludlow to Bewdley, by Woofer^ 

iOHf Tenbury, and Cleobury 
Mortimer 18 

3 Ludlow to Wolverhampton, by 

the Clee Hills and Bridg- 
noi-th 23 

4 Bewdley to Shrewsbury by 

Bridgnorth and Ironbridge , 26 
6 Knighton to Shrewsbury, by 
Clun, Bishop*8 Castle, and 
Minsterley 37 

6 Knighton to Wellington, by 

Craven Arms, Wenlock^ and 
Coalbrook Dale 43 

7 Wolverhampton to Nantwich, 

by Shiffnalj Wellington^ and 
Market Drayton .... 48 

8 Shrewsbury to Staffoi-d, by Wel- 

lington and Newport ... 57 

9 Shrewsbury to Chirk ... 73 

10 Shrewsbury to Welshpool, by 

rail and road 77 

11 Whittington to Whitchurch, by 

Ellesmere 80 

12 Shrewsbuiy to Nantwich, by 

WCTwand Whitchurch , . 82 
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13 Whitchurch to Stockport, by 

Nantwich, Crewe, and Alder- 
t^y .••*... • oo 

14 Crewe to Stockport, by Hare- 

castle, Congleton and Maccles- 
field 98 

15 Buxton to Stockport, by TFAa/^ 

Bridge and Dislsy .... 109 

16 Buxton to Manchester, by 

New Mills, Hyde, and Guide- 
bridge Ill 

17 Stafford to Warrington, by 

Crewe ........ 114 

18 Stockport to Penistone, by Glos- 

sop 117 

19 Stockport to Warrinffton, by 

Altiincham and Lynttn . . 119 
■20 Manchester to Chestei, by Al- 
trincham, Northwichf and De- 
lamere Forest 123 

21 Congleton to Northwich, by 

Hulme axid Middlewich . .136 

22 Crewe to Chester, by Beeston 139 

23 Whitchurch to Chester, by Mai- 

pes 142 

24 Chester to Warrington, by 

Frodsham 15(? 

25 Oie&ier \jo Birkenhead . . ,161 
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Bouie 1. — Hereford to Shrewsbury, Shropshibb. 

the joyning of the Teme with the 
river Corve : a town of greater beauty 
than antiquity." — Camden. Ludlow 
is indeed splendidly situnted on an 
anipiiitheatre of high ground, fonned 
by the winding btream of the Teme 
just at it3 junction with the Corve. 
From the highest portion, on which 
are the church and CB&tle, the streets 
descend on every side, and by tlieir 
breadth and dignity b«ir evidence to 
its importance in the dnys when 
the county families of Sliropshire 
thought it not unfashionable to spend 
the winter season within its pre- 
cincts and mingle in its assemblies 
aTid BailiiTs Feasts. 



ROUTE 1. 

FROM HEREFORD TO SHREWS- 
BURY, BY LUDLOW AND CHURCH 
STRETTON. 

{Hereford and SJirewsbury Sailway.') 

The Hereford ami Shrewsbury Rail- 
^'^yi a joint line of the Great 
Western and London and North- 
western Companies, quits Hereford 
by tlie Barr's Court Stat. {Hand- 
hook for Herefordshire «, passes Leo- 
minster 13 m. and crosses the Shrop- 
shire border betwten the villages 
of Brimfield and ^19 m.) Woopeb- 
TON JuNC, whence a branch is given 
off on rt. to Tenbury and Bewdley. 
The rly. now enters tlio fertile and 
beautifully - wooded valley of the 
Teme, which it crosses between the 
villages of Ashford Bowdler (rt. 
bank) and Ashford Carbonell (1. 
bank). On the 1. bank are Ashford 
Court (William Henderson, Esq.), 
and Ashford House (Miss Hall). .^- 
ford HaUt on rt. bank, is the seat 
of Sir £. Russell, K.C.S.I. At the 
foot of Tinker's Hill, between which 
and the river the line runs, is Salt- 
mcor Well, a saline spring, which 
once afforded much benefit in scor- 
butic disorders, the water contain- 
ing carbonate of iron, with sulphate 
of magnesia and muriate of soda. 
The well is now filled up. The 
line follows the bend of the Teme, 
leaving the Sheet (the property of 
Vincent Wheeler, Ksq.) to the rt. A 
beautiful view of the town of Lud- 
low is obtained before entering the 
tunnel, in which the church, castle, 
and rocks by the - river-side are 
prominent objects. 

23^ m. Ludlow (Holds: Feathers; 
Angd ; neither of them up to the 
requirements of so popular a ren- 
dezvous), '*in Welsh Dinan and 
Llvs-twysoc, that is, the Prince's 
PJace; tig aea^ npon a hiU at 



** Thf> town doth stand most part upon a btll. 
Built well and fuyre, with streates both 
loiige and wide ; 
The houses such, where straungers lodge 
at will, 
As long as there the counsell lists abide. 
Both fine and cleane the btreates are all 
throughout. 
With Condi is d^ere and wholesome water 
springs ; 
And who ihat lists to wallcthe towne about 
Shall find therein some rare and plea- 
sant things ; 
But chiefly there the ayre so sweete you 

have 
As in no place ye can no better crave." 

Churchyard 

The early history of the town is alto- 
gether identified with that of the 
CaMle, which, since its erection in 
the 12th century, has hotfi the scene 
of much stormy action. It is said 
to have been begun by Roger de 
Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbuiy, 
the builder of the massive dongeon 
or keep, soon after the Conquest, 
and completed by Joco de Dinan iu 
the reign of Henry I. by the rebel- 
lion of its possessors against whom it 
became a royal castle. In Stephen's 
time, the then governor joined the 
cause of Maud; and in the siege 
that followed, the Scottish Prince, 
whom Stephen had brought as liis 
hostage, was nearly drawn within 
tlie walls by an enormous iron 
hook. In Henry ll.'s reign, the 
castle was in the possession of Jo<-e 
de Dinan, into whose household the 
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second Fulke FitzWarine, son of 
the Lord of WhitiiDgton, was sent 
for education as a knight A most 
romantic incident is recorded con- 
cerning Fulke, who was idling in the 
courtyard when the news came that 
Joce de Dinaii had been attacked by 
Walter de Lacy, and was even then 
bein^ overpowered in a hand-to-hand 
combat with him and 3 of his knights. 
Fulke, although too young to wear 
armour, seized a rusty helmet and 
a great Danish axe, and, fdnging 
himself on the back of a carthorse, 
spurred to the scene of action ; where 
he laid about him with such vigour 
that he soon rescued Joce from his 
danger, and brought De Lacy in 
triumph as a prisoner to the castle. 
After this feat he married, a little 
later on, Hawyse, tlie daughter of 
Joce, and on the deatii of hid father 
became Lord of Whittiiigton. Lud- 
low castle bub.sequently became the 
residence of Edward IV. and his in- 
fant children, the murderer of whom, 
Bichard Duke of Gloucester, after- 
wards Bichard the Third, is said 
to have had his early education 
here ; here too in Henry VIL's reign, 
his elder son, Arthur Prince of 
Wales, died in 1502, after his mar- 
riage with Catherine of Aragon. 
From that period it was considered 
as the peculiar property of the Princes 
of Wales or their deputies, the 
Lords President of Waled, who held 
here their Courts of the Morelies 
with great dignity and splendour. 
•* Also the 4 judges of the councill 
have their lodgings here, and they 
and the president dine together, their 
charges being borne by the kinge ; 
they have their cooke and all their 
necessary attendants and keepe 4 
termes every year, when all law suites 
are determined; they have within 
the said castell a prison, a bowliuge 
greene, a tenis court, and stable 
roome for above 100 horses and qnan- 
titie of armes." — MarmadukeRawdon. 
The tenure of the Lords Marcliers* 
office was peculiar, as the King's 



writ did not run in the l\Iiirche8, but 
the Lord Marcher appointed his own 
sheriff. It was not the King's Peace, 
but the Lord Murcher's which mal- 
contents broke : and this because 
though the King nominated the 
Marcher, iieleft him to%ht his own 
battles and hold his position without 
other help, so that the deputy had 
almost plenary power. If but scanty 
evidence of this appears in charters, 
this arises from the Kings reluctimce 
to rec<»gnize such an * imperium iu 
imperio' if he could lielp it. 

This lasted until 1688, when the 
office was abolished and the castle 
allowed to go to decay. But this 
intermediate period wtis the height 
of Ludlow's glory. Here Charlod I. 
was entertained with much feiisting 
and revelling, and here it was that 
* Comus,* one of Milton's most beau- 
tiful creations, was written and acted 
in 1634, on the occadion of the ap- 
pointment of the Earl of Bridge- 
water to the office of President of 
Wales. The incident tiiat gave rise 
to it was as follows. Soon after the 
Eanl of Bridgewater's arrival as 
Lord President, his sons Lord 
Brackley and Mr. Thomas Egerton, 
and his daughter. Lady Alice, were 
benighted in the Hay Wood, near 
Richard's Castle, at a distance of 
some three miles from Ludlow, and 
separated from the hill of the High 
Vinnals by a lovely sylvan dingle. 
Here they were for a short time lost 
altogether. On their reaching Lud- 
low, Milton wrote his 'Masque of 
Comus,' which was then and there 
set to music by Heni-y Lawes, who, 
with the heroes of the adventure, 
took the principal parts. Sir Henry 
Sydney, father of Sir Pliilip Sydney, 
was the last occupant of the castle 
previous to its being taken by the 
parliamentary foree in 1646. Sir 
Henry was President of the Council 
of Wales from 1559 to 1581, and at 
the Kestoration this office was con- 
ferred on the Earl of Carbery, under 
whose patiouage Samuel BuUor en- 
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joyed the office of steward or senes- 
chal, and wrote, in a chamber over 
the gateway, the first portion of his 
• Hudibras. 

From the eventful history of Lud- 
low, and the numerous people that 
tenant^ it at various times, the 
so called Castle Palace, as may 
readily be imagined, is of various 
dates m its style. 

"An attnclenie seate. yet many buildings 
newe 
Lord President made, to give it greater 
fame." 

The ruins, as they stand at present, 
consist c)f a large base court or ** outer 
Imiley " encircled by walls, and are 
entered on the S. side by a gateway. 
To the 1. as the visitor enters, is a 
range of buildings called the Stabling, 
of the date of Queen Anne. On the 
opposite side of the court is a tower 
now used as a Volunteer armoury, 
and to the 1. of it is the old CJourt of 
Record for the Marches. The inner 
court, approached by a drawbridge 
over the dry moat which divides it 
from the outer ward, is entered across 
a bridge of 2 arches, and by a gate- 
way built by Sir Henry Sydney of 
Penshurst, who also added the coats of 
arms of Queen Elizabeth and himself 
with the Latin inscriptions over the 
jj^ateway arch. The first floor of the 
Keep Tower is Norman, though much 
pulled about, with evident traces of 
a better staircase on the left side 
than the later well staircase. At the 
N .W. of the inner court are the great 
tower and apartments, of the date of 
the founder in the 12 th centy. Here, 
too, are the scanty remains of the 
circular chapel, said to be of very 
early date, which has a Norm, 
moulding on the outside, and is 
entered by a Norm, doorway. The 
interior contains 14 blocked Norm, 
arcades. In Grose's time, the chapel 
was profusely decorated with armorial 
beariugs on panels, and was con- 
nected by a covered way with the 
state apartments. On the E. side of 
the inner court is a suite of state 



apartments, said to have been built 
by Roger de Mortimer, paramour of 
the queen of Edward II. From a 
room at the S. end of this suite, a 
covered way is traditionally believed 
to have extended to Wigmore Cas- 
tle, 8 m. distant Near it is the 
window into which the Scottish 
pnnce was nearly drawn, and to the 
W. of this again is the Banqueting 
Hall, where *Comus' was performed, 
formerly entered by a flight of 
marble steps. There is some fine 
Dec. work in this hall, which is 
lighted by narrow trefoil -headed 
windows with transoms. The lower 
hall has an Elizabethan fireplace. 
Near the keep-tower is the well, 
now 85 ft. deep, but formerly 150 
ft. It is fed by a spring in White- 
cliffe woods, whence Sir H. Sydney 
laid a lead pipe. At the bottom of 
the keep is the dungeon, in which 
the prisoners were let down through 
an iron gi-ating. The fore part of 
this apartment was once the chapel, 
and still contains some traces of 
Norm, arcades. Ascend the keep 
for the sake of the view, which is 
very charming. The interior of the 
outer courtyard is nicely kept, and 
is the head-quarters of the Archers 
of the Teme. 

The churcht dedicated to St. Law- 
rence, is one of the Udblest parij«h 
churches in England. It is a fine late 
Perp. building, with a lofty tower, 
which, from its own height and 
the elevation of the ground, is a 
very conspicuous landmark for miles 
around. It is cruciform, having 
nave, side aisles, choir, trahsepts, and 
side chapels, with the lofty central 
tower ri>ing from the intersection. 
The original ch. seems, in the 12th 
centy., to have occupied the site 
of the chancel of the present ch. 
The rebuilding was carried on several 
years into the 13th centy., and addi- 
tions were made early and late in the 
14th centy., when the guild of Pal- 
mers incorporated in Edward I.*s. 
rtign at Ludlow, became rich, and 
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the ch. collegiate, but it is plain 
that a Norm, buildinj? existed previ- 
ously, and that its extent was identi- 
cal with that of the present nave. It 
is said that, when this ch. was en- 
larged, the " low * or mound which 
gave the town a portion of its name 
(Leode-hloBW, or the j)eople*8 hill) 
was levelled and bones discovered in 
it. These were stated by the clergy 
to be the bones of St. Brendan, with 
those uf his futher and mother. 
The ch. was then enlarged, and 
during the process of restoration, 
in 1860, by tlie late Sir (?, G. Scott, 
the foundations of this old 12th- 
centy. ch., which preceded the pre- 
sent one, were discovered. The S. 
entrance is by a beautiful hexagonal 
embattled porch, something like that 
of St. Mary Redcliffe ch., Bristol. 
This was restored by liord Boyne. 
The view from the W. door is very 
fine, embracing the nave and chancel 
arches, che lantern. 80 feet high, and 
the magniiicent stained E. window. 
The nave is divided from the aisles 
by 6 pointed arches, springing from 
clustered pillars. The roof is of 
oak, ornamented with large gilt 
bosses, and that of the choir is illu- 
minated with green and red. The 
choir is lighted by 5 Perp. windows, 
containing full-length figures of 
bishops and other ecclesiastics ; but 
the chief glory of the ch. is the E. win- 
dow, representing the martyrdom of 
St Lawrence. . It was originally the 
gift of Spofford, Bishop of Hereford 
1 421-1448, and, after undergoing 
great mutilation, was well restored, 
in 1828, by Eoafts of Shrewsbury. 
It occupies the whole breadth of the 
chancet and is in 65 compartments, 
displaying the life, miracles, and 
martyrdom of the saint, including 
his being broiled on a gridiron. 
Notice the 7th compartment, in which 
the idols are represented as falling 
to pieces in his presence. Beneath 
the window is a beautiful carve(l stone 
reredos, restored by subscription at 
the instance of the last Lord Dun- 



gannon. Among the monuments 
in the choir are recumbent efl&gies 
of Edm. Walter and his wife. He 
was Chief Justice of three shires in 
Wales, and one of the Council of the 
Marches in 1592. There are also 
monuments to Ambrosia Sydney, 
fourth daughter of the Rt. Hon. Sir 
H. Sydney, President of the Council, 
and to Lady Mary, his wife, daughter 
of the Duke of Northumberland, 
who died in Ludlow Castle, 1574. 
The canopies of the choir, of carved 
oak, are a memorial to the Rev. J. 
Phillipd, the late I'ector aud energetic 
restorer of the ch., by his widow. 
To the S. of the altar are sedilia 
and a piscina ; and on each side 
the chancel are stalls for the offi^ 
elating priests of the a< [joining 
chapel of St. John. This is N. of 
the choir, and is entered from the 
transept by a carved screen. It con-» 
tains some old glass in mther a frag- 
mentary condition, and the tombs of 
Sir John Brydgeman, chief justice 
of Cheshire, and his wife. He was 
the last President but one of the 
Court of the Marches. They are 
conjectured to have been the work 
of Fanelli, who was much employed 
in England during the reign of 
Charles 1. The S. chapel also con- 
tains a little antique glass, repre- 
senting a genealogical history of the 
Prophets. In the N. transept is a 
fine organ by Schweuzer, and in the 
S. transept is a recumbent monument 
to Dame Mary Eyre, wife of Lord 
Eyre, President of the Marches. 
The W. seven-light window (by 
WiHement) is modern, and is filled 
with mediaeval figures oi persons 
connected with the history of Lud- 
low, such as Kichard, Duke of York ; 
Edward IV.; Arthur. Prince of 
Wales ; Montgomerie, Fitzwarine, 
Joce de Dinun, &c. The colouring 
of the dresses is particularly ricli. 
Notice the curious manner in which 
the W. doorway interrupts the 
window. 
The ch.-yd., which is supported on 
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the N. by a portion of the old wall. 
is beautifully ke[)t and planted, and 
( ommands a noble view up the vales 
of the Corve and Ony, with the 
Titters! one and Brown Clee Hills 
on the E. Within its precincts is a 
tine old tirnberecl house^ of the djite 
of the 17th centy., as testified by 
the inscription on it of '*a.d. 1616, 
Thomas Kaye." It is the official 
residence of the Reader, who, how- 
ever, does not occupy it. On the 
opiX)site side is the Hosier Alms- 
himse^ lor old widows and widowers, 
originally founded in 1486. The 
approach to the ch. from the town 
at its sunth entrance is by a pass- 
age now crowded with houses, but 
still retaining the name of the 
"Skallens" or *• Kalends,** which 
Sir G. 0. Lewis and other enquirers 
in * Notes and Queries * have indubi- 
tably identified with the aucient 
lych gate. 

The Lane Asylum is another tim- 
bered house, date 1672. It was built 
from moneys left by the Ludford 
family, and is still kept up partly 
from this fund and partly by sub- 
scription. 

^ coach-house near the castle was 
formerly the chancel of an old chajpeU 
known as the College, and still con- 
tains moulded ribs of the date of the 
12th centy. The Grammar School is 
the oldest ip the county, and was 
founded by the Palmer's Guild, to 
whom the town owes the church and 
other ecclesiastical charities. A 
master and usher represent the 
school foundation, whilst the ch. 
is indebted to the guild for a lec- 
turer and a reader, in supplement 
of the rector and his curates. 
Amongst the alumni of this ancient 
foundation school may be named the 
late Thomas Wright, M.A. and 
F.S.A., the author of the History of 
Ludlow, the History (tor the Camden 
Society) of its Churchwardens* Ac- 
counts and various other antiquHri- 
an and arohtieological works. The 



charter of this guild was given by 
Edward I. ; but when it was dis- 
solved in the reign of Edward VL, all 
its charities were transferred to the 
town and vested in the corporation. 
Amongst other old buildings, is the 
Bull Inn, containing some good 
panelling ; also the Feathers Hotel, 
a quaint, old-fashioned black-and- 
white timbered hof^telry. Of the 7 
gates by which Ludlow was formerly 
entered, only one is left, about half- 
way down Broad-st., on the road to 
Ludford. At the top of Broad-st. 
is the Butter Cross, a building now 
appropriated to the borough records. 
Ludlow also contained an establish- 
ment for Austin friars, 1282, and 
one for Carmelite friars. 

The Museum, adjoining the As- 
sembly Rooms, is remarkably inte- 
resting, and contains an unusually fine 
collection of fossils, principally of the 
Silurian rocks in the neighbourhood, 
which have been thonmghly investi- 
ated by the local geologists and 
the Woolhope Natural History So- 
ciety. The visitor will find very good 
specimens of Old Red fishes, includ- 
ing Pteraspis and Eurypterus. There 
are also some antiquities from Uri- 
conium, and some MSS. belonging 
to the old Ludlow guilds of the 
Hammermen and Stitchers' Com- 
panies, with the money-boxes in 
which their contributions were placed. 
Amongst the natives of Ludlow was 
Mr. Tliomas Johnes, of Hafod, who 
flourished in the last centy., and 
was the translator of Froissart's 
* Chronicles.* 

Immediately across the river Teme, 
which here separates Shropshire 
from a small nook and corner of 
Herefordshire, is the House of Lud- 
ford, the old-fashioned seat of the 
Charltons (John Lechmere Meyrick 
Parkinson, Esq.), which formed part 
of the Hospital of St John in the 
13th centy., founded by a burgess of 
Ludlow named Peter Undergood, and 
endowed with St. Giles's House iu 
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Lndford. It was granted nfter the 
DiBsolution to the Earl of Wnrwick, 
of whom it was purchased by William 
Fox, M.P., Secretary to the Council 
of the Marches, who added a chantry 
to Ludford Church, within which he 
was buried in 1554, and by his 
family sold, in 1667, to the Cliarl- 
tons, a branch of the family of Apley 
Castle, near Wellington. Of this 
ancient family were Sir Kobert Charl- 
ton, who suffered much by his loyalty 
to Charles I.; Sir Job Charlton, 
Speaker in 1685 and a Judgt^ of 
the Common Pleas, who entertained 
James II. here in ^reat state in 
1687, and was by that monarcli 
created a baronet, a title which 
became extinct in 1784. Sir Job 
founded a hospital here in 1672 for 
poor persons. From the last of 
the Charltons the property passed, 
about twenty years ago, to John 
Lechmere, their cousin, the. second 
son of Vice-Admiral Lechmere of 
Steeple Aston, and after him to his 
sister Mrs. Monro. The ancient 
house is approached through an 
Edwardian archway leading into a 
quadrangle, chiefly of offices. The 
reception rooms face the lawn or 
garden front The ch, contains Sir 
Job's effigy, reclining in his judicial 
robes; and there are other notice- 
able tablets. The bridge which 
connects the two counties is very 
ancient, and is mentioned by Leland. 
" There be three fayre arches in thi^ 
bridge over Teme, and a pretty 
cbapel upon it of St Catherine. It 
in about a hundred years since this 
biidge was built; men passed afore 
by a ford a little beneath." 

The geology of the Ludlow dis- 
trict is especially interesting, but 
it will be sufficient here to direct 
attention to the salient points, of 
which details are given in the Intro- 
duction (p. viii). 

At Ludford are displayed **the 
tipper beds, forming the downward 
passiige from the Old Bed system ; 
yellowish sandstones, of a very fine 



grain and slightly micaceous. The 
central part of the stratum is a 
battered mass of scales, ichthyodoru- 
lites, jaws, teetli, and coprolites of 
fishes. These, together with a few 
smaller tostacea, are united by a 
gingerbread coloured cement, Many 
of tlie imbedded fragments are of a 
jet-black polish, others of a deep 
mahoganv hue." — Siluria. 

The cliffs on the W. side of the 
Teme are remarkably fine and pre- 
cipitous, the ground on the summit 
of Whitecliffe being laid out with 
pleasant walks and seats. 

BaiUoays. — To Hereford, 23 m. ; 
Church Stretton, 15 m. ; Shrews- 
bury, 28 m. 

Distances, - Bewdley, 18| m.; Ten- 
bury 10 m. (by Wooferton) ; Cayn- 
ham, 3 m. ; Whitton, 5J m. ; Clee 
Hills, 6 m. ; Bitterley, 4 m. ; Lud- 
ford, i m. ; Downton, 5 m, ; Leint- 
wardine, 8 m. ; Clungunford, 9 m. ; 
Wigmore, 8 m. ; Stokesay Castle, 6 m. 

Excursions. — a. To Wi^ore, re- 
turning by Croft Ambrey and 
Bichard's Castle. jS. To Downton 
and Leintwardine. 7. By Onibury 
to Stokesay, by rail (Bte. 1). 5. By 
Bitterley to Clee Hills, returning by 
Caynham (Bte. 3). €. To Tenbury 
by rail (Wooferton June), (Bte. 2). 



a. The greatest portion of this ex- 
cursion lies in Herefordshire. Cross 
the Teme to Ludford, and turn to 
the rt., up the Whitecliff Boad, which 
ascends the beautiful hill of Mary 
KnoUy or St. Mary's Knoll, because 
a devotional figure of the Virgin 
stood near here for the benefit of 
travellers. The first portion may be 
shortened by goinjr through the park. 
At the summit of Mary Knoll, the 
road descends into the valley between 
Bringewood Chase on rt., and Vinnnls 
Hill on 1. : the latter a very beauti- 
ful eminence, ornamented with a 
striking plantation of timber. There 
is a splendid view from the top. 
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3i ra. Close to Aston are 2 tumuli. 
The ch. is a good specimen of An«i!:lo- 
Norm. ; tlie round arcli, separating 
nave and chancel, and the tympanum 
are ornamented. The latter repre- 
sents the Iamb with the cross in a 
circular compartment in the middle, 
supported by a winged giifiin and 
cow. 

5 m. Elton, and EUon HaU t Mrs. 
Salwey). The ch. has a lion and 
unicorn of Elizabethan date. In the 
chancel are buried members of the 
old Herefordshire and Wiltshire 
family of Daiisey distinctly said to , 
have sprung from Dauntsey in 
Wilts. 

1^ m, to rt. is Burrington on the 
Teme, where the geologist will find 
beautiful specimens of Oalymene 
Biumeubaciiii. The ch. contains 
some cast-iron tablets to the Knigut 
family. 

6i m. LeinthaU Starhes. Notice 
here tlie fine old yew-trees in ch-yd. 
The largest measures 20J ft. at 5 ft. 
from the ground. Tradition states 
that the bell of LeinthuU ch. was 
formerly hung on one of the branches. 

8 m. Wigmore^ a decayed town, 
once the abode of the warlike Moi-ti- 
mers. The castle of this family, which 
occupies such a distinguished place in 
the annals of Euglish history, and 
whirh ultimately obtained the Crown 
in the person of Edward IV., stands 
on a commanding eminence beyond 
and above the church and town, a 
ruin the remains of which are suffi- 
eient to show the btrength and im- 
pOCtanco of this once princely re- 
sideace. The outward wall is the 
most jierfect, though of this a very 
considerable part is destroyed. 
Within the area, on a high artifi- 
cial hill, arS the remains of the 
keep, chiefly ^pnsistiug of massive 
fragments overlooking the country to 
the N. and E., When the original 
fortress was founded is unknown; 
but there was cei'tainly a mound here 
before the time o^^Pdward the Elder, 
who is recorded ^o bave repaired ; 



Wigmore. Mr. G. T. Clatk con- 
siders that a Norman Lord, at the 
end of the 11th or beginning of 12th 
centy., first superseded the timber 
j)alisades of the English keep with 
a polygonal keep, and the curtain 
walls of the inner ward. Much of 
the extant masonry, with the excep- 
tion of the Norman Shell keep and 
wall, isof Decorated date, mostly built 
originally on the Norman outlines. 
In the early 14th centy. the whole 
was restored in a complete and sub- 
simtial fashion. " It is impossible to 
contemplate the massive ruins of 
Wigmore Cabtle, situate on a hill 
in an amphitheatre of mountains, 
whence its owner could survey his 
va:st estates, from his square palace 
with 4 comer lowers, on a keep at the 
S.W. comer of his double-trenched 
outworks, without reflecting on the 
instabQity of the grandeur of a family 
whose ambition and intrigues made 
more than one Englic«h monarch un- 
easy on his throne ; yet not a memo^ 
rial remains of their sepulture." — 
Camden. 

The immense estates of the Mor- 
timers continued part of the Boyal 
domain until the i7th centy., when 
Wigmore and a large tract of the 
surrounding country was granted 
to the Harleys, of whom the Lord 
Treasurer, on his elevation to the 
peerage, was created Earl of Oxford, 
Earl Mortimer, and Baron Harley of 
Wigmore. 

The chtircht formerly attached to 
the wealthy abbey, founded 1179 for 
monks of the order of St. Austin, is 
a Romanesque building, with Dec. 
additions, atanding on the pinnacle 
of a hill, close to a precipice, whose 
chasms are filled by large trees. 
It exhibits some herring-bone ma- 
sonry aind has a good Dec. roof, 
with curious stall wood- work inside. 
The Grange and Abbey of Wigmore 
lie a mile or so to the N. of the 
old town and castle. Bound the 
farm-house occupying the site of the 
ecclesiastioal ruins aie the ancient 
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great bam, the tradition of the 
Abbot's hall-window, and fragments 
of shafts, capitals and mouldings, 
vestiges of the foundation for Austin 
Canons begun by Hugh de Mortimer, 
who died a canon of the house, and 
tiuished by his heir. A detached 
building seemingly of the 14th ceuty. 
has been supposed to be a subterra- 
nean communication with the castle, 
but is more probably a vast stone 
^wer in the careful masonry of early 
days. 

Should the tourist wish, he can 
proceed to the Hopton Heath Stat, 
of the Central Wales RIy., passing 
through Leintwardine. 

2.J m. to the S.E. of Wigmore, 
overlooking the village of Leinthali 
Earl's, is the escarpment and ancient 
Brit sh fortrccis of Croft Ambrey, of 
ail elliptical form, with a double 
ditch and ram})art, filled with noble 
and venerable ash and beech trees, 
and named after Ambrosius, a cele- 
brated British hero, traces of whose 
name and lauie and personality 
occur in the early earthwork of 
Epping Forest, still called Ambres- 
bury after tiie same ancient Briton. 
" The magnificent fortresses of Croft 
Ambrey and Wapley, scarcely 7 m. 
asunder, are undoubtedly British 
erections. These are the most south- 
ern of Caractacus* interior line of 
camps, which commences in the N. 
at Hen Dinas." — Sal. Ant. On the 
southern slopes of the Ambrey is 
Croft Castle^ the beautiful residence 
of the Rev. W. Kevill Davies, and 
the seat of the ancient family of 
Croft from the days of Edward the 
Confessor to the reign of George 
ILL, when it was sold by Sir H. Ci-oft 
to Mr. Johnes, who made this pic- 
turesque spot his residence before he 
lavished his wealth on Hafod. Sir 
John Croft, who married a daughter 
of Owain Olyndwr, — Sir Jas. Croft, a 
distinguished soldier in the reigns of 
Mary and Elizabeth, condemned for 
a participation in Wyatt s rebellion. 



but pardoned by Elizabeth and after- 
wards entrusted by her with very 
important offices, — and Herbert Croft, 
Bishop of Heref • »rd 1 66 1 -91 , were each 
proprietors of this estate. 

The park is celebrated for its beau- 
tiful timber, particularly its oaks 
and Spanish cnestnuts,^ and from its 
higher elevations commands most 
extensive views. 

About 2J m. from Croft Ambrey 
the high road from Leominster to 
Ludlow Is joined Bt Orleton, 5 m. 
from Ludlow. This was the birth- 
place of Adam de Orleton, Bishop of 
Hereford 1317-27. one of the most 
active agents of the barons in their 
wars against Edward II. When ap- 
plication was made to him by the 
governors of Berkeley in reference to 
the murder of the king, he is said to 
have returned this oracular reply, 
the ambiguity of which lies in its 
optional punctuation : — 

"Edvardom occidere nolite timere bonum est." 

Having gained the favour of Ed- 
ward HI. so far as to be employed as 
ambassador to Fmnce, he was trans- 
lated to Winchester diocese, where 
he died 1345. Thomas Blount, 
auth >r of * Jocular Tenures,* a * Law 
Dictionary,* and other works, was a 
native of this parish, and died here 
1679. Orleton Court an old tim- 
ber mansion of the Itith centy., 
curious for its external quainthess 
as well as the arched and panelled 
l)eams and fine carved mantelpieces 
of its principal chambers, is still 
possessed by his lineal descendant, 
William Blount, of Orches Hill, 
Berks, a bencher of Gray's Inn. 
Another and earlier timbered house 
of eight gables claims to have given 
birth to Adam de Orleton. From 
Orleton the tourist may proceed to 
WooFBRTON Juno. Stat., and by rail 
to Ludlow, or else by road H m. to 
Bichard*8 Castle^ where the county 
of Salop is re-entered. 

1 m. to the 1., in a pretty dingle 
under the Yignals, are the ruins of 
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the Castle, erected in the reign of 
»iward the Confessor, probably by 
Richard Scrupe or Scrob, whose 
grandson, Hugo Fitz Osborne, in the 
reign of Henry I., married Eustnchia 
de iSaye, and leit her surname to his 
descendants, one of whom married 
a Mortimer. Sir John Talbot, a 
member of the Eccleswall line, was 
the son of Sir Kichard Talbot by Joan 
de Mortimer, a coheiress of Kichard's 
Castle: which was granted by 
Edward VI. to Nicholas Bishop of 
Worcester, and leaded to Rowland 
Bradshaw ; by him it was sold (ac- 
cordiug to Bluunt) to Richard Sal- 
way, in whose family it still con- 
tinues. Some part of the keep and 
walls still remain, yet so concealed 
by the luxuriant wood about them 
as scarcely to be discovered until they 
are nearly approached. Upon the 
eminence near the castle a body of 
Royalists, under Sir T. Rundesford, 
was defeated in 1645 by an inferior 
force, commanded by Col. Birch. 

Underneath the castle is a Bone- 
weR. ** Beneath this castle. Nature, 
which nowhere disporteth itself more 
in stirring wonders than in waters, 
hath brought forth a pretty well, 
which is always full of little fish- 
bones, or as some think of small frog- 
bones, although they be from time to 
time drawn quite out of it, whence it 
is called Bonewell." — Camden, 

Drayton also notices it :— 

" With strange and sundry tales 
Of all their wondrous things : and not the least 

of Wales 
Of that prodigious spring (his wondering as 

he past^ 
That little tibhes bones continually doth cast" 

—7th Book. 



This phenomenon is explained by 
Sir R. Murchison. " It results from 
the usual sloping position of the Lud- 
low Rocks, which, whilst it desic- 
cates the higher parts of the ridges, 
tends to produce natural springs near 
the foot of these inclined pl«nes, 
wherever the strata are affected by 
faults near the junction of the rock 



and old red sandstone. The faults, 
however, act here particularly as 
dams to the water, and occasion 
springs." 

The churchy a fine old structure 
adjoining the castle, has some beau- 
tiful painted glass. It is also mem- 
orable as having a detached belfry, 
formerly surmounted by a spire, 
which was destroyed by fire before 
the time of Blount's MS. History. 

Immediately under the crest of 
the Vignals is Hay Park, a richly- 
wooded valley of 1500 acres, rendered 
memorable us the scene of Milton's 
' Comus,* where the Earl of Bridge- 
water's children were benighted as 
they were on their way — 

** to attend their father's state 
And new entruitted sceptre." 

The small stream which runs through 

it is called the *' Sunny Gutter," 

where — 

'* Fairies at bottom trip 
By dimpled brouk and fountain trim." 

The pedestrian should not omit 
ascending the VinnalSj Vignals ur 
Vignolles, from the summit of which 
the panoramic view is very extensive, 
embracing most of the Shropshire 
and Radnorshire hills. 

1 m. from Richard s Castle (on rt.) 
is Moor Park (Jonas Foster, Esq.), 
purchased from the Lyttletons in 
1 650. by Richard Salwey, a Major in 
the Parliamentary army, ambassador 
to Constantinople 1654, and M.P. from 
1650-60, with whose descendants it 
continued down to 1874, when it was 
sold to Mr. Foster, who has rebuilt 
the mansion. (Handbook for Here^ 
fordahire.) 

From hence it is 2 m. to Ludlow. 

/3. To Downton and Leintwardine 
the Wigmore i*oad is followed over 
Mary Knoll to within 1 m. of Aston, 
then turn to the rt. over Burrington. 
Common and cross the Teme at Bow 
Bridge to the village of Downton, 
beautifully situated on the 1. bank 
of the Teme, which here serpen- 
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tines through a most pictaresque 
glen. There is a camp immediately 
opposite the bridge. 

About IJ m. higher up the 
glen, and 6 m. from Ludlow, is 
Vownton Castle (A. R. Boughton 
Knight, Esq.), erected 1774-8 by the 
celebrated scholar, Richard Payne 
Knight, and subsequently the seat 
of his brother, Andrew Knight, 27 
years president of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, to whom the horti- 
culture of England and the Pomona 
of Herefordshire are so largely in- 
debted. The cai-tle stands on an 
elevated bunk, surrounded by an 
extensive amphitheatre of woo(i, ad- 
mitting occasional peeps over a 
varied and beautiful country. The 
building is composed of a micaceous 
ssindstone, raised on the estate, and 
is ornamented with Gothic towers 
and battlements without, and with 
Grecian ceilings, colours, and en- 
tablatures within— a singularity of 
formation which entailed much se- 
vere criticism on the taste of the 
classic owner. In a subsequent pub- 
lication, *An Analytical Enquiry 
into the Principles of Taste, he 
observed, **that though his example 
hud not been much followed, he had 
every reason to congratulate himself 
upon the success of the experiment, 
he having at once the advantage of a 
picturesque .object and of an elegant 
and convenient building, though less 
perfect in both respects than if he 
had executed it at a maturer age. 
It has, moreover, the advantage of 
receiving alterations and additions in 
almost every direction, without any 
injury to its genuine and oiiginal 
character." The castle has been 
somewhat altered by the present 
owner, Andrew Johnes Rouse Bough- 
ton Kiiight, Esq., who has substi- 
tuted stone mmlions for the sash 
windows. The interior is fitted up 
with great taste, and there is a well- 
selected gallery of pictures, by 
eminent masters, the most important 
of which are : — 



The Cradle Picture (from the 
Orleans Gallery ^ — Bembratidt, The 
Assassin, or Rembrandt's Cook. — 
Rembrandt. The Holy Family.— 
Hetnbrandt. A Horse. — Vanaych, 
Dog and Cat. Cock and Hen. — Both 
by Snydera. Head of Grotius. — 
Rubens, Three Landscapes. — A. and 
P. Wouvermans. Ruth and Boaz. — 
Thiiers, Woman Spinning. — O.Dow, 
Landscape with Sunset, and Cattle 
Drinking. — A. Fywiker, Rape of 
the Sabines. — Elsheimer. Landscape. 
— Titian. Diana visiting the Tomb 
of Endymiou. — Titian. Portrait of 
a Lady of the Malapieri Family. — 
Giorgone. Portrait of Cardinal Ber- 
nardo di Divitio. — Raphael. Adora- 
tion of Shepherds.— -4. Mantegna. 
Time admonishing Beauty. — Domeni- 
ehino. Landscape. — Claude. PortiBit 
of Cistercian Monk. — Spagnol^to. 

The course of the Teme through 
the grounds, a length of 3 m., is sur- 
passtd in the beauty and wildness 
of its scenery by very few villages 
in England. 

** The best approach to ev*rT beauteous scene 
Ia when it'« least expected or foreseen ; 
Where nought occurs to anticipate surprise 
Or bring the landscape piecemeal to the 
eyes."—/?. F. Knight. 

The so-called Downton walks 
abound in rare lichens and fungi ; 
which render them a favourite ren- 
dezvous of the Woolhope and kin- 
dred field clubs. 

The rustic bridge at the Hay 
Mill has almost a Swiss character. 
On the bunks of the Teme, below 
the castle, are the remains of an iron 
forge, from which large fortunes were 
derived by the grandfather of Mr. 
Pnyne Knij^ht, and his partner Mr. 
Walker. The ore was in those days 
conveyed by horses and mules from 
Staffordshire to be smelted in the 
timber-abounding district of Down- 
ton. 

From hence the tourist may either 
follow the road to Ludlow by Oakley 
Park and Bromfield, or proceed iJo 
Hopton Heath Stat, passing through 
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2^ m. Leinttoardi'ne, a well-built vil- 
lage, pleasantly Bituated at tlie junc- 
tion of the Teme witli the Clun. The 
Red Lion is a comfortable J««, much 
praised by anglers who frequent this 
spot for trout and grayling Ushing. 
Tickets for tiie preserved waters are 
obtained from the landlord of the 
inn, on payment of a small 'fee 
to the funds of the club, wiiich 
has always been regarded as con- 
ferring valuable privileges on its 
members. 

Leintwardine moveover claims to 
be identical with the Roman station 
of Bravinium, the vallum cf which 
js traceable in the lines of the town 
ditch, and, after passing the chancel 
of the ch., runs parallel with the 
Watling Street. Roman bricks and 
pottery, with other relics, have been 
found in the village ; a mile and a 
half from which, across the river, 
is Brandon Camp, while Coxwall 
Knoll, a Silurian battle-ground, lies 
on the Shropshire bank of the Teme, 
nearer to Walford and Brampton 
Bryan. 

The Perp. church, restored in 
1865, is a handsome buildin<^, 
consisting of a lofty nave, witli 
clerestory, aisles, chancel, and good 
sedilia. The steeple is ovt r the S. 
porch. The font is of earlier date. 
In the chancel is a monument to 
Gen. Sir B. Tarleton, M.P. for Liver- 
pool, 1790-1812. The reredos was 
much admired by Mr. Blore. 

From Ludlow the rly. continues 
its course, in a N.W. direction, up 
the vale of the Teme for a* short dis- 
tance, and then up that of the Ony. 
A mineral bmnch to Clee Hill is 
given off on the rt. immediately after 
leaving the station, and the Corve is 
crossed close to its junction with the 
Teme. 

26 m. (from Hereford) is Bromfleld 
Statt the Ludlow race-course being 
hard by on rt. The village is to the 
1., and contains an interesting cih. 
belonging to the ancient Priory of 



BromfielcU It consists of E. Eng. 
nave with N. aisle, and a tower at 
the W. end of the aisle, its lower por- 
tion forming a porch. At the E. and 
N. of the chancel are two large plain 
Norman blocked arches, showing ap- 
parently that the ch. was once cruci- 
form. On the S. side of the ch. are 
some domestic buildin{2:s, probably 
remnants of a house built out of the 
conventual erection. There is also 
an arched gateway remaining. Brom- 
field was a Benedictine monastery, 
founded early in the 12th cent., and 
was annexed to the Abbey of St. 
Peter's, at Gloucester, in 1155. A 
chapelry (Halford) of Bromfield^ 
an old church, with nave, chan- 
cel and small tower, lies nearer 
Craven Arms on the bank of the 
Teme. Close to Bromfield village 
is 

Oakley Park (Baron Windsor,^ 
whose father's family has been seated 
here since the reign of Henry 
n.). In the interior of the house, 
which is beautifully situated, over- 
looking the Teme, is a gallery, sup- 
porting an entablature, the frieze of 
which is taken from the Phygalian 
marbles discovered by Mr. Cockerell. 
The park is splendidly wooded, and 
contains some oaks known as ** the 
Druidical Oaks.** There is also much 
fine ornamental timber, including 
Spanish chesnut, silver spruce firs, 
Pinus cemhra, P. Douglasii^ WeUing- 
tonia gigantea, &c., besides groves 
and clumps of very ancient oaks. 
Connected with the parish of Brom- 
field and the part of it lying in the 
direction of Downton Castle is a 
legend of certain " Crawl Meadows *' 
whicli were the sole dower her angry 
sire would give to a devoted maiden, 
determined to bestow herself on a 
pennyless knight. She was to be 
cut off with so much land as she 
could crawl over betwixt night and 
morning; and under the influence 
of love, zeal, and staunch endeavour, 
managed within the prescribed time 
to rea^ half-way to Downton. The 
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story is a carious parallel to that of 
the "Tichbome Dole." 

Nearly 1 m. rt of the stai, on the 
border of the Corve, is Stawnion Lacy, 
minutely described in Domesday as 
belonging to Ro^er de Lacy, with 
whose powerful mmily it remained 
till two coheiressess, Matilda and 
Margaret, in 1241 carried the de 
Lacy lands to John de Verdon and 
Geoffrey de Genevill. The ch. is 
cruciform, and is supposed to be 
earlier than the Conquest. In the 
nave and N. transept is Bomanesque 
work, marked by pilaster steps — 
and the chancel is E. Eng. "Here 
are some very important Dec. altera- 
tions. From the lantern arches 
being of that date, while the upper 
part of the tower is E. Eng., we 
may infer that the upper part was 
an addition to the Bomanesque struc- 
ture, and that it was afterwards 
underpinned and the Dec. arches 
inserted. At the same time a S. 
aisle was added to the nave, and 
other alterations made in detail." — 
Catnb. Arf'h. Joum. The ch. has 
been restored, and possesses a hand- 
some reredos, a pulpit of Caen 
stone, and a stained-glass window 
by Evans. 

** Stanton Lacy was formerly free 
from hundiedal subjection. Its 
seiorneural lords claimed to have a 
gallows, to hold pleas of bloodshed 
and hue and cry and to assize beer : 
as well as under writ of right to try 
all civil causes within their jurisdic- 
tion." — Anderson, 

28 m. At Onibury Stat the dale 
becomes contracted and very prettily 
wooded to 

31 m. Craven Arms Jxjnc, where 
the Central Wales, the Bishop's 
Castle, and the Wenlock riys. join 
the main line (Rte. 6). On the hill 
to the 1. is Sibdon Vastle, the seat 
of J. Baxter, Esq. The antiquary 
must retrace his steps for 1 m. to 
the fine old castle of Stokesay, an 
extremely interesting relic, which 



is a striking]: object on the rt. of 
the riy. This is one of the finest 
examples in En^^land of a castel^ 
lated mansion of the 13th cent. — 
a record existing, in 1291, of "per- 
mission given to Lawrence de Lud- 
low to crenellate his castle of 
Stokefcay." The courtyard is of an 
irregularly oblong form, and once 
contained a covered well, now de- 
stroyed. On the W. side, opposite 
the fine old timber gate-tower, is the 
house, the tower at the S. end of 
which is connected by a passage 
with tlie centre of the main building, 
formed by the hall. The tower 
is an irregular polygon of three 
stories, lighted by lancet windows, 
and surmounted by a battlen^ented 
parapet. In the lower story the 
openings of the windows are placed 
obliquely, so as to prevent the assail- 
ants shooting their arrows inside. 
The hall is 51 ft. by 31 ft., and 
lighted on the W. by four large 
windows looking over the moat. 
It has a fine open-work timber 
roof, resting on large upright 
stone corbels with E. E. mouldings. 
At the S. end a square trefoil- 
headed doorway leads to the lower 
apartments of this wing. The prin- 
cipal apartment or solar, which is 
over the cellar and in the N. wing, 
has a good 16th-centy. fireplace, and 
is lighted by no fewer than 8 win- 
dows. In this room the stone arch 
is surmounted by an elaborately 
curved mantflpiece, which, with the 
wainscot which covers the walls, is 
not earlier than Charles II. Ad* 
joining the hall is the cellar, from 
which a tower with veiy tliick walls 
projects over the moat. There is a 
fine gate-tower of timber, the upper 
story projecting over the lower, and 
adorned with rather grotesque carv- 
ings. The tower and hall are partly 
in ruins and partly used for farm 
offices. From the nature of the 
buildings and the position, Stokesay 
was evidently not intended for an 
offensive for&ess, but merely for a 
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strong domestic residence. The 
history of Stokesay is not very im- 
portant. From the De Ludlows it 
came into the possession of the Ver- 
nonsof Haddon Hall, and then to the 
Earls of Craven. During the Civil 
Waritwasgarrisonedforthekiug, but 
surrendered to the Parliamentarians 
after a short siege. On the brow of 
the wooded hiU to the E. is a large 
rectangular earthwork, known as 
Norton Camp. There are also truces 
of defensive works on the other side 
the valley at Yeo or View Edge. 

'Craoen Arms^ now an important 
railway junction, is a roadside 
Inn, pljwjed at the junction of the 
Shrewsbury, Ludlow, and Knighton 
roads. It is, however, a convenient 
halting-place for the geologist, or the 
tourist, who wishes to explore Corve- 
dale, Apedale, or the scenery of 
Wenl(x;k Edge. The botanist will 
find in this neighbourhood Lathrxa 
squamaria (Norton Camp), Myrrhis 
odorata (Stokesay), Epipactis grandi- 
flora, Paris quadrifoUa, Polygonum 
viviparum, Adrantia major (^Stoke 
Wood). 

At the village of Wistanstow, a 
little further on, where the nave 
and transepts of the fine old cruci- 
form churches have recently under- 
gone restoration, and a carved oak 
roof of Perp. work has been brought 
to light, the branch to Mucli Wenlock 
is given oflf on rt. (Rte. 6). Wis- 
tanstow Hall (W. PhQlips, Es*!.). 

At 35^ m. Marshhrook Stat., the 
valley begins to close in again. 

On rt, 1 m., is Acton Scott Ch. 
and HaU (Mrs. Stackhouse Acton, 
one of the daughters of T. Andrew 
Knight of Downton Castle, and a 
contributor to the illustrations of his 
* Pomona Herefordensis.'). Acton 
Scott Hall is said to have been built 
in 1567 by Edward Acton, and its 
resemblance to the White HtiU, 
Shrewsbury, begun in 1576, favours 
this surmise. 

The wojded banks on each side the 



rly. soon give place to a more open 
valley bounded by lofty hills, the 
culminating points of wliich are seen 
to great advantage at 

38 m. Church Strdton Stat. (Hotel : 
Church Stretton, good). This is a most 
picturesque little spot, lying directly 
under and on the slopes of the steep 
sides of the Longmynd, which, with 
its deep gullies and cross valleys, 
forms the most important range of 
mountains in Shropshire, rising to 
the height of from 1400 to 1600 ft. 
Immediately opposite are the hills 
of Eagleth, Hope Bowdler, Caer 
Caradoc, and the Lawley, all nearly 
as high, but more broken in their 
outline. These chains of eminences 
afford to the lover of scenery ample 
reasons for making Church Stretton 
his head-quarters — though it is prin- 
cipally to the geologist that the 
neighbourhood is so deeply interest- 
ing. Speaking of the Longmynd, 
Sir Roderick Murchison says, " This 
semi-mountainous mass is found to 
be composed of the most ancient 
recognizable sediments of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Ranging from N.N.E. to 
S.S.W.,they8tand boldly out from be- 
neath the surrounding Silurian depo- 
sits, of which they form the mineral 
axis. The lowest strata of the Long- 
mynd, or those forming the base 
of their eastern escarpment, range 
along the western side of the Stret- 
ton valley. The whole of the series 
can be well observed, together with 
the order of superposition, along the 
banks of the small brook which 
descends by the Carding -mill to 
Church Stretton, and in other 
parallel transverse gullies. Quartz 
veins occur here and there — but, 
on the whole, these strata consist 
of sandstone rock, both schistose 
and gritty, and often finely lami;^ 
nated, in which the lines of deposit, 
and even the rippled surfaces of the 
beds, are distinctly visible — the mass 
being scarcely afiected by any slaty 
clearage." 
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For many years the beds of the 
Longmynd were believed to be 
utterly unfossiliferous, but Mr. Sal- 
ter eventually found in them traces 
of fuci, some annelid or worm-tubes, 
and a portion of a trilobite, named 
Palaeopyge. Ou the west flanks of 
the Longmynd, which extends into 
Montgomeryshire, is a very sym- 
metrical ascending order of strata 
from the Cambrian rocks into those 
of the Lower Silurian; but on the 
E. or Church Stretton side there 
is a great fault estimated by Pro- 
fessor Bamsay at not less than 
2000 ft , the place of the intervening 
strata being taken by igneous rocks. 
We find, therefore, that the Caradoc 
range, as it is called, consists of 
igneous and altered rocks, for the 
eruption, having taken place after 
the deposition of the sediments, has 
altered the schists into clay slates, 
and the sandstones into quai-tz rock. 
The only portion which has escaped 
the effects of this fault, is a small 
patch of Upper Silurian, or Wenlock 
limestone, that occurs at Botville, 
a little higher up the vallev, and is 
curiously wedged between the Cam- 
brian rocks of the Longmynd and 
those of the Caradoc group. The 
views from the summit of the Cara- 
doc hills are very charming, ranging 
to the E. over the Wenlock Edge 
and the intervening valley of Ape- 
dale. To the N. the rounded boss 
of the Wrekin rises grandly up, and 
westward the view is bounded by 
the Longmynd range. This range 
also furnishes numbers of beautiful 
excursions, and particularly one to 
the village of Hatlinghopej a priory 
or cell of WiL'more as early as 1209, 
between 5 and 6 m. distant, the road 
Ijring up the gully known as the 
Devil's Mouth and then crossing the 
top of the hill at the Fortway. This 
was an ancient British track leading 
from Castle Hill, near Lebotwood, to 
Billing's Hill, an entrenclmient near 
Bishop's Castle. "A perambulation 
of this part of the forest, made in 



1278, relating especially to Lyd- 
bury North, speaks of the king's 
highway on *■ Longemunde,' which, 
no doubt, means the Portway." — 
Wright, Although the Longmynd 
range does not offer any very ardu- 
ous task to the ordinary moun- 
taineer, it has a reputation for being 
somewhat dangerous at times in 
consequence of fogs and the preci- 
pitous character of the passes. '*The 
last fair in the year held at Church 
Stretton is popularly distinguished 
by the rather significant name 
of * Dead Man's Fair,* on account, 
it is said, of the number of men 
who, after attending it, have 
perished in the attempt to return 
home over the hills in the dark 
nights of early winter." In 1865, 
the Bev. D. Carr, of Batlinghope, 
nearly lost his life in a snowstoim, 
having been 24 hours on the hill. 
There are niunerous camps and 
earthworks in the neighbourhood. 
They are to be found on the siunmlt 
of (Jaer Caradoc, where are very 
perfect ditclies 5 to 6 ft. deep ; at 
BrockhnrsU 1 m. below Church 
Stretton, and at Bodbury Ring, on 
the shoulder of the hill above — the 
latter a fortified British station, 47 
paces from W. to E., and 95 paces 
from N. to 8. The Castle Ring, 
above Batiinghopc, is oval, contains 
in its area 1^ acre, and is en- 
circled by one ditch only, the 
general height of the vallum being 
about 10 ft. On W. and 8. the 
ascent is precipitous, and the fosse 
slight; but on the E., where the 
ground falls gently, the works are 
more elevated. Anotlier camp, due 
S. of Castle Bing, lies betwetn it 
and Bilbilch Gutter, which two posi- 
tions it connects. The Watling St. 
altio r\ms up the valley in its course 
from Kenchester (Magna) to Wroxe- 
ter ( Uriconium >. I'he name of Stret- 
ton betokens its proximity. Church 
Stretton itself is a straggling little 
place, with the ch., an old square- 
towered building, in, the centre. It 
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is cnicifoim, with an image of St. 
Lawrence in the E. angle of the 
tower. The doorway is of Norm. date. 
In the interior is a carved oak figure 
of Christ and an E. window : sub- 
jects, St. Stephen. St. Peter, and St. 
John. The grounds and gardens of 
the Rectory are charmingly wooded, 
and abound in beautiful walks on 
the slopes of the hill. The old 
Market Hall, of black-and-white 
timbered work, like that at Wenlock, 
was built by Bonham Norton, a 
London stationer, in 1617, and taken 
down in 1839. At Church Stretton 
was bom Dr. Roger Mainwaring, 
chaplain to Charles I. and Bp. of 
St. David's. It is a charming walk 
of 2 m. to Hope Bowdler, the ch. 
ol which has been wholly rebuilt, 
to AU Stretton^ about 2 m. N.. 
situated at the entrance to one of 
the gullies or •* gutters;" or to 
Horderleyt at the S.W. end of the 
Longmynd, where the scenery is 
most picturesque. At Stretton there 
was formerly a Tojel castle, on the 
site still known as Brockhurst Castle, 
Oaer Caradoc, one of the later strong- 
holds of the Silurian Caractacus, 
towers above the Rly. to the N.E. 
of the town. 

Distances. — Shrewsbury, 13 m.; 
Hereford, 38; Craven Arms, 7; 
Stokesay, 8 ; Ratlinghope, G ; Hope 
Bowdler, 2 ; Cardington, 4. 

At Church Stretton the watershed 
is crossed, and the stream runs N. 

At 41J m. Lebottoood Stat., oc- 
casional glimpses of a deserted coal- 
pit show that the tourist is traversing 
the Shrewsbury coal-field. (Jntro- 
ditction, p. viii.) A quarter of a 
mile W.N.W. of Lebotwood ch. is 
the Castle HiUt believed by Mr. 
Hartshorne to have been an explo- 
ratory mound, partly natural but 
more largely artificial. It is 40 ft. 
above the plain, and 265 ft. in length. 
It was connected by the Portwav 
with Bluing's Hill. 2 miles S.E. of 
Bishop's Castle. 



[1 m. from Lebotwood, on rt., is 
Longnor HaM (Col. Corbett), and 
5 m. to E. of that is Acton BwneU, 
the seat of Sir C. F. Smythe, Bart., 
whose ancestry have held it from 
Charles H.'s time, when Sir Edward 
Smythe, Knt., of Durham, married 
the heiress of Sir Richard Lee, of 
Acton Bumell. The house is a fine 
Grecian building of white stone, 
overlooking a beautifully wooded 
park and the distant hills of the 
Lawiey and the Wrekin. Near the 
house are the ruins of the ancient 
cattle of Acton Burnelly of the date 
of the latter part of the 13th centy., 
with geometrical tracery in the 
windows and mouldings of some- 
what later Dec. style. Mr. Parker 
points out the great resemblance 
between Acton Bumell and the 
Bishop's Palace at Wells, both by 
the same builder. In shape it is a 
parallelogram, having a small square 
tower at each angle. The walls are 
very thick, and on the W. are 
lighted by small square windows. 
On the N. side is the hall, occu- 
pying an upper story, and lighted 
by three large transomed windows. 
The upper part of the S. side has 
been roofed over for a bam, but, in 
Mr. Parker's opinion, the private 
chapel would have stood here. The 
principal front and entrance are on 
the E. "Here it was that, wheil 
King Edward I. held his Par- 
liament in 1283, the nobles were 
assembled, while the Commons sat 
in a large bam hard by. The 
memory of this event still lives 
in the statutes passed here, pro- 
perly called ' Statutum de Mer- 
catoribus,' but more particularly 
known as the Statute of Acton Bur- 
nell; of which Lord Campbell eays 
that the subject was as well under- 
stood in Chancellor Burnell's days as 
in those of Lords Eldon and Lynd- 
hurst. It was passed here on t^e 
12th of October, and provided that 
debtors in London, York, and Bristol, 
should appear before the different 
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Mayors and agree upon a certain 
day of payment, otherwise an exe- 
cution might be issued against their 
goods.**T--feMrZce. Only a couple of 
gables are left of the old Parliament 
flouse, the hall of the elder castle, 
which must have been the scone 
of the gathering, as the later castle 
was not commenced imtil the year 
after. 

The founder of the castle and 
estate was Sir Robei-t Bumell, 
some time tutor to the Prince (after- 
wards Edward I.), who made him 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Lord Treasurer and Lord Chancellor 
of England, 1292. From his ex- 
perience as a diplomatist, he was 
much employed by Edward I. in 
the affairs of the Welsh Marches. 
Philip Bumell, the Bishop's nephew 
and heir, was a spendthrift, and the 
family of the Bumells seems to 
have died out in the 15th centy., 
when the property came, through a 
daughter, to the Ix)vells, by one of 
whom it was forfeited on account 
of his loyalty to Richard ILL It 
then fell to the Crown, and was 
granted by Henry VIII. to the Earl 
of Surrey, of Flodden renown. In 
the c^., which adjoins the house, and 
is of singular interest and beauty, is 
a hroM and effigy to Nicholas de 
Handle, who assumed the name and 
married the heiress of the Bumells 
in 1360. About 1^ m. W. of Acton 
Bumell is the village of Frodesley^ 
which possesses one of tlie oldest 
parish registers in Shropshire, com- 
mencing March 25, 1547. Frodesley 
HaU is aa Elizabethan building, 
dated 3594, and buUt by Edward 
Scriven, whose son Richard re- 
ceived from Charles I., on one of 
his visits to Shropshire, the heirloom 
of a pair of embroidered gauntlets. 
The bracketing of the comers of the 
upper story is unoommon. It is now 
occupied as a fermhouse. The late 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, of Mooltan 
celebrity, was bom at the Rectory. 
The clu is modem. The Roman 
[Shropihire & Chethire.'] 



Watling Street runs 
through the parish. 
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for 2 miles 



From Acton Bumell the visitor 
may join the Severn Valley Rly. at 
Cound Stat, 4 m. distant. 

2 m. to the N. of Acton Bumell is 
PUchford village, which derives its 
name from a natural bituminous 
spring. Marmaduke Rawdou of 
Yorke, in his tour (17th centy.), 
mentions it. ** Thir is in this well 
four little liooles, about halfe a yard 
diep, out of which comes little lumps 
of pitch, but that which is att the 
tope of the well is softish, and 
swimes upon the water like tarr, but 
being slamd together itt incorpo- 
rates and is knead together like 
soft wax and becomes hard. Of this 
pitch they brought some home with 
them, which the inhabitants say is 
more medicinall then other pitch. 
In the Holy Land there are some 
springs that cast up a bitumus 
stnffe like this." The HaU is the 
residence of J. Cotes, Esq., who 
acquired it by marriage with the 
heiress of the Earl of Liverpool, and 
is a very curious and picturesque 
old house of timber and plaster- 
work, built at the commencement 
of the 16th centy. by William 
Otley, Sheriff of the county, whose 
sire purchased the estate in 1473, 
and whose descendants held it till, 
at the death of the last of the name, 
it passed, in 1807, to the late Lord 
Liverpool. Sir Francis Otley, one of 
its owners, was the loyal governor of 
Shrewsbury in the Civil War. Her 
Majesty, when Princess Victoria, 
and the Duchess of Kent, stayed 
here with the Earl of Liverpool in 
1832. The ch^ which is supposed to 
have been founded in the reign of 
Henry I. or Stephen, as certain bits 
of masonry in the walls seem to 
corroborate, contains an oak figure 
of a Crusader, in chain armour, 
supposed to be the etligy of one of 
the De Pychfbrds. There is here a 
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gigantic lime-tree, which for cen- 
turies has been used as a habitation]. 

A bwnch of it fell in 1828 con- 
taining 149, another in 1856, 93 
cubic feet of timber. 

A little before reaching DorringUm 
Siat.y 44 V m. on 1. of the line, is 
Netley Hall (T. H. Hope-Edwardes, 
Esq.). The rly. now runs parallel 
with the Couud Brook to 46 1 m. 
Condover Stat, 

1^ m. rt. is Conditver Park CRe- 
ginald Cholmondeley, Esq.), formerly 
the seat of the Owens, whose ancestor, 
Thomas Owen, a Judge of Common 
Pleas, purchased it in the reign of 
Henry VIII. He also built the house, 
a fine Elizabethan mansion, on the 
banks of the Cound Brook. The ch. 
has a N. transept with very good 
Transition windows and buttre.-ses, 
and a lofty square tower, and con- 
tains monuments to the Owen family, 
and one in piarticular by Boubilhac 
to Roger Owen, 1717. The village 
is ancient. The parish register dates 
from 1557. 

To the 1. of the rly. is Lyth Hill, 
and on the same side, nearer Shrews- 
bury, Lythtoood Hall ( — Scott, Esq.) 
From Shrewsbury records we find 
that Lythwood was a royal forest, 
Henry IIL having granted a charter 
" to the lessees of the Hospital of St. 
Giles without Shrewsbury, that they 
have a horse-load of dried wood, out 
of his wood of Line wood, for firing.* 
The present Lythwood Hall was 
built by a Mr. Blakeway with a prize 
of 20,000/. which he won in a lottery 
in the last century. But the money 
soon went, and the property had to 
change hands. On the rt. of the 
rly. is Bomer Pool, a considerable 
sheet of water, on which grows 
Scheuchzerm palustrfa, a rare plant, 
and Vaccinium oxycoccos. 

At Cokham, where the Locomotive 
Department of the Railway CJompany 
is maintained, a junction is formed 
with the Welchpool and the Severn 
Valley Rly., and directly afterwards 
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with the Great Western from Wel- 
lington. The line now crosses the 
Severn and enters the general stat. 
of Shretctsbury, 51 m. (Rte. 8.) 



ROUTE 2. 

FROM LUDLOW TO BEWDLEY, BY 
WOOFERTON JUNCTION, TEN- 
BURY, AND CLEOBURY MORTIMER. 

(Rail) 

From Ludlow to Woopebton JrNC. 
see Rte. 1. From hence a branch 
quits the main line, running parallel 
with the Teme River to 

3 m. Ecuton Court Stat, (in Here- 
fordshire). 

On rt. is the pretty ch, of Little 
Hereford ; it is for the most part of 
tlie date of Henry II., and possesses 
an early Norm, font, a piscinct, 
sedilia. and over the chancel arch 
remains of a fresco painting of the 
Crucifixion. There are monuments 
to the Delameres, who were g^eat 
benefactors to the ch. Bishop 
WiUiam of Hereford ordered masseR 
for the soul of Wm. Delamere, *• pro 
donatione et libertate ecclesisd de 
Parva Hereford." There is a most 
singular piscina by the side of the 
chancel arch near its point, which was 
evidently connected with the rood- 
loft, of which the staircase still 
exists. In the chancel is a monu- 
ment to the late Jos. Bailey, M.P. for 
the coimty. On 1. is Easton Court 
(Edward Otto Partridge, Esq.), a seat 
of Sir J. Russell Bailey, Bart., which, 
formerly belonged to the Delameres 
and then to the Danseys, from whom 
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it wa» purchased in 1840. Iq the 
library are some arm-chairs made 
out of the house at Leicester, where 
King Bichard slept the night before 
Boeworth. In tliis parish, also, are 
Ledtcych Farm, once belonging to 
the family of Benbow, of which 
Admiral Benbow was a member; 
and Bleatherwood Court, an old 
house built by Christopher Dansey, 
on his marriage with Sybil Dela- 
mere, temp. Henry VIII. Upton 
Court was an old seat of the Kar- 
Ters. The course of the Teme is 
extremely pretty here, as at Bed 
Rock, a little farther on. Grossing 
the Ledwyche, the rly. re-enters 
Salop at 

4 m. Burford Hou9e, a seat of 
Lord North wick, erected in the reign 
of George II. It has a short avenue 
of elm-trees in front. This estate 
eame from the Mortimers to the 
family of Comewall, who enjoyed 
it under the designation of Barons 
of Burford. The line ended in a 
daughter, who married a Legh of 
High Leigh (Rte. 19), by whom this 
property was sold to William Bowles, 
M.P. for Bewdley. The Lords of 
Burford held the land by barony, 
but were not summoned to Parlia-. 
m^t, an exemption first claimed as 
a privilege, but afterwards lamented 
as a privation. In the reign of 
Henry III. Burford was a place of 
80 much importance as to possess a 
weekly market and an annual fair of 
3 days. 

The E. Eng. ch., consisting of a 
nave and chancel, with rather massive 
low western tower, though it has 
experienced extensive alterations, 
possesses many points of interest. 
Here is a very perfect piscina, an 
excellent Perp. font, encaustic tiles 
dug up from under the altar— and a 
nicme discovered in a similar way 
under a monument. The screen 
which separates the organ from the 
chancel is beautifully carved, and 
came from Louvain. On the N. wall 



of the chancel extends a most inte- 
resting triptych, executed 1588 by 
Melchior Salaboss, on the outer 
surface of which the Apostles are 
portrayed in 12 compartments, 
while in the centre are full-sized 
paintings of Richard Comewall and 
Janet his wife. Above is a repre- 
sentation of the heavenly host, and 
in a narrower panel underneath is 
the recumbent figure of Edmund 
Comewall, the " Strong Baron," in 
his shroud. He was the son df 
Richard Comewall, and 7 ft. 3 in. 
in height. Underneath a canopy in 
the chancel is the recumbent ala- 
baster effigy of the Princess Eliza- 
beth, daujjhter of John of Gaunt, 
sister of Henry IV., wife of John 
Holland, Duke of Exeter, and after- 
wards of Sir J. Comewall, Lord 
Fanhope, a professional tilter in the 
reign of Henry IV. She died 1426, 
and was originally buried with her 
husband in Whitefriars Ch., L(mdon, 
Notice the elaborate and minute 
carving of the folds of the dress. 
In the churchyard is a wheel-cross 
on octagonal base, restored by the 
parishioners in 1867 in mem(jry of 
Miss Rushout. Amongst the Chro- 
nicles of Burford is one of a fight 
between the parson and Geoffirey 
Young in 1292, in which the 
latter struck the parson on the head 
with a staff so that he died in 3 
weeks. For this offence Young was 
outlawed, as he had np chattels to 
be forfeited. The Rectory is a 
charmingly picturesque (though 
modem) house near the ch. In the 
neiojhbourhood of Burford are Nash 
Court (G. Pardee, Esq.), Stoke House 
(vacant), and Court-of-HiU (Mrs. 
Hill). 

5 J m. Tenbury Stat, ''in Wor- 
cestershire). Tenbury (Pop. 1890 ; 
Hotel: Swan; very good) derives 
its name from the river which 
divides Salop from Worcestershire, 
and is here crossed by a neat 
bridge of 6 arches. The town, which 

2 
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Bouie 2. — Tenhury — Shahenhurst, Shropshike, 



possesses one or two old houses, such 
as the Royal Oak, in Brood Street, 
consists of 2 streets, the chief being 
Teme Street, crossing each other at 
rt angles, and has a Spa, Com Ex- 
change, Workhouse, a Butter cross 
and a ch. within its limits. The 
tower and chancel are the only re- 
mains of the ancient ch. erected in 
the 11th oenty. The nave was de- 
stroyed in November, 1770, by the 
overflowing of the Teme, which sur- 
rounds the ch.-yd. This injury was 
occasioned by dia:s:ing a grave near 
the foot of a pillar supporting the 
roof between the nave and S. aisle, 
when the water, percolating through, 
undermined th« column, and threw 
down that portion of the edifice. The 
church, wMoh consists of nave, aisles, 
chancel, and west tower, has been 
carefully restored, and presents 
several objects of interest. The E. 
window of 5 lights and 2 single 
lights in the chancel are memorial 
windows of stained glass. The 
aisles are separated from the nave 
by 3 arches with clustered columns. 
A curious monument is preserved 
here —the efligy of a knight, only 
30 inches long, clad in chain mail, 
with a surcoat and sword, and his 
legs crossed. It is on a raised tomb 
3 ft. in length, within a canopy 8 ft. 
high, and is ascribed to Sir John 
Sturmy, who joined the Crusaders 
under Richard I. At the E. end 
of the S. aisle are 2 life-size recum- 
bent figures of Thomas Acton, Esq., 
and his wife, on a riohly carved 
bise, erected in 1584. He is repre- 
sented with hi-j feet resting on 
a boar. The advowson of Ten- 
bury belonged to the monastery 
of Sheen in Surrey, and after its 
suppression was posaessed by Shake- 
speare's Sir Thomas Lucy, by whose 
descendants it was sold, in 1716, to 
Mr. Read, whose youngest daughter 
was the mother of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

A mineral spring was discovered 
here in 1839, by workmen sinking a 



well. The water sprung up sud- 
denly from a bed of limestone, lying 
under a massive stratum of old red 
sandstone, 32 ft. below the surface. 
It contains chlorides of calcium andof 
sodium, magnesia, and bromine, with 
a trace of iodine, and has proved 
highly beneficial in scorbutic and 
cutaneous disorders. At the end 
of Teme Street, furthest from the 
bridore and station, a pump room, a 
reading room, and baths have been 
established for the convenience of 
invalids, and walks laid out on the 
banksof the small river Kyre. 

The tourist should visit the Rev. 
Sir Frederick Ouseley's magnificent 
ch, of 8t. MicJiaely about 2 m. from 
Tenbury on the Leominster road. 
It is a splendid example of Dec. 
architecture, and is gorgeously fitted 
up. The organ is one of the best in 
England, and was constructed under 
Sir Frederick's immediate super- 
intendence. Attached to the ch. is 
a college, wherein boys are edu- 
cated with a special view to the 
cultivation of church music. If pos- 
sible, visit it on a saint's day, when 
full choral service is performed. 

From Tenbury the line keeps near 
the turnpike-road, and the river, 
passing rt. Kyrewood (V. Wheeler, 
Esq.), to 

7J m. Neienham Stat On rt is 
Nevmham Court (Mrs. Wheeler), 
and on 1. is the village of Knighton 
on Teme. The Talbot Inn at 
Nevmham Bridge enjoys repute as 
a comfortable hostelrie for anglers. 
The Teme for sevend miles is pre- 
served by an Association, of which 
the terms of membership are reason- 
able. Trout and grayling are the 
principal catches. 

The rly now turns to the N. to 

10 m. Neen Sollers Staty on the. 
outskirts of Bewdley Forest. The 
ch. has a monument to Humphry 
Coniugsby, the traveller, lord of the 
manor in the 16th cen^y. To the 
rt 1 m. is Shahenhurst {iJc, WickBted, 
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Esq.), an unpretending brick man- 
sion, with a porch. 

2 m. to the E. is Marnble Ch., 
which has 2 mortuary chapels be- 
longing to the Blount and Shaken- 
hurst families, filled with their 
memorials. Amongst them is a 
stone etHgy of Ralph de Mamble in 
full suit of chain armour, and a 
brass of John Blount and his wife, 
1510. This neighbourhood is noted 
for the longevity of its inhabitants. 
Passing 1. Mawletj HaU, the seat of 
Sir £. hlount, Bart., situated at the 
head of a picturesque glen, the tra- 
veller arrives at 

13f m. Cledbury Mortimer* 8tat. 
2} m. from the town. Inn : King's 
Arms; Population 1708. It is a 
straorgling old fashioned little place, 
on the banks of the Rea Brook. The 
eh. (formerly attached to a religious 
house) is of E. E. date, and has 
nave, aisles, chnncel, S. porch, and 
square tower with a high octagonal 
wooden spire. A son of Sir Roger 
de Mortimer and Lady Isabel de 
Ferrars, which hardly survived its 
birth, was buried here. Adjoining it 
is a grammar school founded by 
Sir E. L. Child. At Cleobury 
Mortimer was bom Robert Long- 
land, the author of the ' Vision of 
Piers Plowman,* in the 14th centy. 
Saxton, in his survey, mentions a 
large park here, originally a royal 
chase or park, which in early times 
came to the Mortimers, ana again 
merged in the crown. Here too John 
Momtrie, the revered vicar of Rugby, 
the boy-friend of Macaulay, Mac- 
worth Praed, and Sidney Walker, 
the author of * My Brother s Grave,' 
• Sir Launfal,' and * A Dream of Life,' 
passed the years of his boyhood. 

The rly. now enters the Bewdley 
Foregt, once so vast that Worcester- 
shire took its name from it, but now 
a district of TOGO acres, planted 
with oak and underwoo(I, which, 
however, scarcely famishes the usual 
charms of forest scenery. A peri- 
odical pillage has been adopted from 



an early period, calling forth the fol- 
lowing complaint in the Polyolbion. 

•When soon the good lie Wyrv, that wonted 

was so hie 
H?r statflie lop to reare, a<;hamed to behold 
Her straiglite and goodlie woods unto the 

furnace sold ; 
And looking on herself, by her decay duth see 
The miaerie wherein her sisters' forests bee.' ' 

The Forest of Wyre coalfield 
stretches from the N. end of the 
Abberley Hills, and under the 
Bewdley Fore&t, until it becon)e8 
contracted to a narrow band along- 
side the Severn, near Bridgnorth, 
where it dies out. The coal seams 
are those of the upper series, and as 
usual in those cases, are of inferior 
quality. In fact, coal mining in the 
Forest of Wyre has not in general 
proved a successful adventure. 
There are several pits in the parishes 
of Mamble and Pensax. ** In some 
of the latter the shafts are from 
30 to 40 yards deep, passing through 
white sandstone, and two coals are 
worked, of which the upper or yard 
coal is the best— a lower coal of 
inferior quality is not extracted. 
The overlying coal sand^tone is ex- 
hibited in fine quarries at Pensax, 
and is a good building material, but 
it thins out towards the Abberley 
Hills, where the overlying strata 
are composed chiefly of clunch and 
slate." — Murchison. Notwithstand- 
ing that the timber of the Wyre 
district is far below the size of 
English forests, it is a pleasant 
wild out-of-the-way country to 
ramble in, and will well repay the 
pedestrian. 

The rly. crosses the Severn at 
Vowles Brook, on an iron bridge of 
one arch, having a span of 200 ft, 
and joins the Severn Valley Rly. at 
Northwood. Near the river-bank 
to the rt. is the little brick ch. of 
Dowles, of plain stracture. 

19^ m. Bewdley (Inn : George) is 
in Worcestershire, but so close to 
the borders of Shropshire, that it 
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biiildinff in the High Street, has a 
commodious market place under- 
neath, with the arms of Lyttleton 
carved in front. John Tomes, a 
theological disputant of notoriety in 
the Civil Wars, and Willis, Bi^op 
of Winchester, son of a carpenter, 
were natives of Bewdley. 

Crossing tlie Severn Bridge and 
passing the extremely primitive ch, 
at the top of Load Street, an outlet, 
called Park Lane, leads to Ticknell 
House (J. Tangye, Esq.), situated 
on a very picturesque eminence, 
and built by Henry Vll., as a place 
of retirement for Arthur, Prince 
of Wales, in the forest of Wyre, 
and in this house the prince was 
married by proxy to Catherine of 
Aragon. 

The Court of Marches was onoe 
held alternately at Ludlow and 
Ticknell, and it was on his road 
between these places that the prince 
died, A.D. 1502. Ticknell continued 
in good condition until the Civil 
Wars, when it was visited by 
Charles I., and was afterwards de- 
moliAhed by the Parliament. Their 
Commissioners described the Boyal 
House as having a *' a great court, 
a garden, and several outhouses — 
the house built within the park, and 
contains 2 acres in its site." At 
the Restoration it was granted to 
Lord Herbert, and afterwards to Sir 
Francis Winnington, Solicitor-Gen-r 
eral. At the further end of High 
Street from the oh. is approached 
Kates Hill, J. Bury, Esq.; and be* 
yond it, amidst fine timber. Winter- 
dyne' House. 

Winterdyne Hofjse (J. Shaw, Esq.), 
commanding a delightful view of the 
Severn, was built 1770, by Sir E. 
Winnington, Bart. " The healthi- 
ness of the situation, the beauty of 
the prospect, and the commodious 
arrangements of the mansion unite 
in making it a very delightful resi- 
dence." — Nash. 

Excursions in the neighbourhood 
of "Bewdley, to Ribbesford, 1 J m. ; 



must be described here. It is a 
bi)rough town, consisting of two prin- 
cipal streets at ri^ht angles, con- 
taining very well built houses. In 
the High Street a ** black-and-white '* 
timbei-ed house of three gables 
bears the date of 1610. It takes 
its name (Beau lieu or Bellus 
Locus) from its pleasant situation 
upon the declivity of a hill on the 
rt. h^ak of tlie Severn, which is 
crossed by one of Telford's bridges, 
erected 1797, and charmingly 
sheltered by the adjoining forest of 
Wyre. Camden describes it in a 
complimentary verse — : 

"Delidum rermn bellns locus undiqne floret, 
BYonde coronatus Viriarae tempore Silvae." 

*' Fair seated Bewdley, a delightful town 
Which Wyre's tall ouks with shady branches 
crown.** 

It was included in the Marches 
of Wales, and was added to the 
county of Worcester by Henry VIH., 
though it had previously obtained a 
charter of incorporation from Edward 
IV. Its situation on the Severn, 
and itH means of communication 
with Bristol by that river, enabled 
the merchants of Bewdley to estab- 
lish a very extensive trade in combs 
and sailors* caps, and it wus once 
the emporium for the exportation of 
Welsh flannels, cotton goods, timber, 
bark, com, leather, and wool ; whilst 
it imported groceries for the supply 
of Lancashire and the Principality. 
Its trade in these commodities has 
been abolished by modem arrange- 
ments; but the town retains many 
proofs of its former prosperity in the 
numerous massive houses built by 
its wealthy merchants. In tlie CivU 
War Bewdley was held for the 
Kinff, but was surprised by Fox the 
Tinker, who took Sir T. Lyttleton 
and other persons of quality pri- 
feoners. CI arles I. regnincd pos- 
session of it before the fight at 
Marston Moor, and also after his 
defeat at Naseby. 

The Town Hall, a modem neat 
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Habberley Valley, 3 m. {Handbook 
for Worcestershire). 

Distances. — Kiddermiuster, 3 J m. ; 
Stourport, 3 m. ; Bridgnorth, 13 m. 



ROUTE 3. 

FBOM LUDLOW TO WOLVERHAMP- 
TON, BY GLEE HILLS AND BRIDG- 
NORTH. 

This road leads through a portion 
of Shropshire w»«rcely touched by 
rljrs., and but little frequented. 

The direct road to Bridgnorth is 
hy MiddJeton, distance J7^ m. : but a 
far more interesting rte. is obtained 
by going across the Glee Hills, and 
regaining the turnpike at Burwarton 
or Cleobury North. 

There are 2 roads to the Glee Hills 
from Ludlow : — 

1. The upper one (5 m.) is the 
shorter, passing, 2 m. 1., Henley HaU 
( — Wood, Esq.), and leaving the vil- 
lage of Middleton to the 1., 3^ m. To 
the 1., 1 m., is the village of Bitter- 
ley ^ mentioned in Domesday Book, 
as liaving once belonged to Boger de 
Lacy. There is here part of a Cross 
of beautiful proportions, of the date 
of 1500, or thereabouts. Inside the 
ch. is a monument with a singular 
Latin inscription to a member of the 
£unUy of Lord Lisbume, and also 
one to the Lucys of Gharlecot, in 
Warwickshire. There are also a 
good oak rood-loft and Norm, font 
with sculptured arcades. The pulpit 
18 of the date of tlie beginning of 
the 17th centy. In the ch.-yurd is a 
gravestone, with the arms let in with 
red cement, which has retained its 



colour. Near the village is Bitterley 
Court (Rev. J. Walcot;, wlio has an 
interesting collection of autographs 
and documents. The road now 
ascends the slioulder of Hoar Edge, 
and soon joins 

2. The lower road, which is rather 
longer, and passes, rt., The Sheet 
(Vincent Wheeler, Esq.), and soon 
atterwards Caynliam Court, tlie seat 
of Sir William M. Gurtid, Bart. On 
the hill above the house is a Roman 
camp, in good preservation ; 2 
m. to tlie E. is Whitton Chapel 
and Whitton Park, an old seat 
of the Gharltons. One of the 
rooms is still hung with tapestry. 
The road now ascends Knowbury 
Hill, and joins the former one. By 
pursuing this main road, the tra- 
veller will reach Cleobury Mortimier 
in 6 m. (Kte. 2), parsing 1. the 
village of Hopton Wafers and Hopton 
Court (T. Woodward, Esq ). The ch, 
of Hopton was attaiched to Brecon 
Priory. Hopton Court was in the 
17th centy. the seat of the Hydes, 
but it passed by purchase to Mr. 
Oldham, who built a new house 
from designs by Nash. The grounds 
were laid out by Bepton. 

The Clee HiUs, famous, according 
to Camden, ** for producing the best 
barley, and not without some veins 
of iron,'' form a picturesque and sin- 
gular range, runuing ratner disjoint-' 
edly for some 10 m. in a north-easterly 
direction. They may be described as 
a long ridge, consisting of Knowbury, 
Hoar Edge, and Farlow Hill, in front 
of which, and connected by a small 
elevated neck, rises the steep escarp- 
ment of Titterstcme Glee (1780 ft), 
a most important feature in South 
Shropshire scenery. Leland says : 
" The highest part of Gle Hills is 
oawlyd Tyderstone. In it is a fayre 

?layne grene and a fountayne in it. 
'her is another Hill, 3 miles distant, 
cawlyd the Brown Gle." At Farlow, 
the hilld die out for about 2 m., but 
reappear further N. in the two emi- 
nences of the Brown Clee. 
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From any one of them, but more 
especially tlie Titterstoiie Clee, the 
view is rtmarkably flue, extending 
over the Malverns, the Sujjar-loat" 
and the Seyrrid in Monmouthshire, 
and the Black Mountains in Brecon- 
sliire, while eastward the whole ex- 
tent of country is visible to Bridg- 
north, and even into Staftbrdshire. 
Drayton thus sings of the Teme and 
the Clees : — 

•Where at ber golDg out, those fountains 
of commonde 
(The Clees, like loving twins and Stltter- 

stone that rtande) 
Trana-Sevem^d, behold faire England to- 
wards ihe rise, 
And on Iheir uetting side, how ancieot 
Cambria lies." 

Po?-yoZ6.viii. 416-20. 

The geologist will find very much 
to interest him, for the Clee Hill coal- 
field consists of "2 small outlying 
tracts, remnants of a foimation that 
once spread continuously from South 
Wales and Gloucestershire. They 
are perched on the summits of the 
Titterstone and Brown Clee; and, if 
lighted up with the combustible ma- 
terials with which tl.ey are stored, 
would serve as beacon-fires for many 
a mile around. These coal-fields are 
rather more than a mile each in dia- 
meter, and are capped by a bed of 
lard haaaUy to which, owin^ to its 
j)owers of resistance to marine de- 
nudation, the hills probably owe their 
preservation. On tiiese flat-topped 
hills are planted several small col- 
lieries, whose shafts pierce the basalt 
before entering the coal. The vent 
from which this igneous rock has 
been erupted, is situated in the Tit- 
terstone Clee; and from this orifice 
the basalt has apparently been 
poured forth in the form of liquid 
submarine lava, at some period after 
the coal-mines were formed." The 
basalt is in great request fur ** metal ' 
for roads, for which it is quarried 
under the name of Jewstone or Dhu- 
stone (black stone). Large crushing 
engines have been erected for the 



purpose of breaking it up on the 
j*p()t. ** The thickness of the coal 
formation is but small, containing 
only 2 or 8 thin columns, and 
the strata rest generally on Old 
Red sandstone, but representatives 
both of the carboniferous lime- 
stone and Millstone grit, are inter- 
posed at the eastern side of the 
Titterstone Clef"— HuU. At Farlow 
and Oreton these beds between 
the Old Red and the Millstone grit 
are especially interesting, and have 
yielded the Fteridhyit macrocephaluSf 
while the overlying limestones are rich 
in palatal teeth of Orodus.. Poecilcdus, 
Helodus, &c. The botanist will find 
on the Clee Hills the minute hare- 
bell {Wahlenhergia hederacea), AUo' 
sorus crispus (parsley fern), AchiUasa 
Ptarmtca^ Viola lutea, Scutellaria 
minor, Sedum TeUphinm Polygonum 
convolvulus^ Inula Helenium, Saxi- 
fraga hypnotdes, Narthecium ossi" 
fragum, Botrychium Ixuiare^ Osmunda 
regal! 8. 

The archeBologist may observe the 
remains of an ancient encampment 
on the summit of Titterstone Clee, 
and facing the W. is a poi-tion of 
basaltic rock, called "The Giant's 
Chair." The vallum surrounding 
the camp is larger than that of 
Abdon Burf, but inferior to it in 
height. It measures from N. to S. 
560 yds., and from E. to W. ^ m. 
The ori(>:inal entrance lies on the 
S.S.E. The coal from the collieries 
is conveyed to Ludlow by a rly., used 
only for minerals. 

The main road from Middleton 
runs up the valley of the Ledwyche 
Brook, passing: 1., on high ground, 
Dovmton HalU the seat of Sir 
Charles Boughton, Bart. 

4 m. rt., Tlie Moor ; and to the 1., 
1 m., is the village of Hopton in the 
Hole, or Hopton Cangeford, 

6| m. on rt., 1 ^ m., is Wheafliill, the 
ch. of which has a fine semicircular 
S. doorway with cable moulding; the, 
tympaniun is ornamented with dia- 
mond facets. 



Shsopshibe. Bouie 3. — Burwarton — Worfield. 
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8^ m^ Burwarton village and HaU 
(Lord Boyne), on the slopes of the 
BiX)wn Glee Hill. Burwarton Ck. 
is of Norm, date, and has a pi lin 
semicircular chancel arch. In the 
interior is some carved woodwork. 
The Brown Glee Hill, which over- 
looks Burwarton, has two summits, 
each marked by a camp. Clee Burf, 
the most southerly, is surrounded by 
a vallum on the N. side. Abdon 
Burf (Qy. Buarth, enclosure) is also 
encircled by a vallum of dewstone, 
^ ft. wide at its base. The en- 
closed area is oval, 1317 ft. from N. 
to S., and 660 ft. from E. to W. In 
this enclosure are i^mains of circles, 
and a larjje unhewn stone called 
the Giant's Shaft Mr. Hartshonie 
considers that there are traces of 
Druidic worship at Abdon Burf. 
Nordy Bank is a Boman station, 1 m. 
"W. of Glee Buif. It is a parellelo- 
gram with rounded angles, sur- 
rounded by a " fosse " 12 ft. wide, and 
a very perfect specimen of a Eoman 
fortified position. Mr. Hartshorne 
argues, from Abdon Burf overlooking 
Nordy Bank, that tlie former en- 
closure was religious^ not defensive^ 
as otherwise the Romans would not 
have encamped at a disadvantage. 
A road led from it to Bushbury, 
now called the Devirs Gauseway. 

Aston Botterdl Ch. (1 m. rt.) 
contains a canopied altar-tomb to 
the Botterells. 

On rt., 4 m., is Stoddesdon Ch., 
restored in 1868. It contains some 
good Norm, work in the lower stage 
of the tower and semicircular arches 
of the N. arcade : a S. aisle, called 
the Wrickton Ghantry, was added 
in the 14th centy. The W. doorway 
has rude carvings of animals of 
Norm, or Saxon date. The font is 
very rich, with an interlaced border 
surmounting the rest of its orna- 
ments. Stoddesdon Manor originally 
belonged to the Norman family of De 
Gamages, and afterwards was held 
by the Cornewalls and Sir Walter 
Manny. He re is 3d the siege of 



Hennebonne, which had been de- 
fended to the last gasp by the 
Gountess of Montfort. Swinfield, 
Bp. of Hereford, visi^ Stoddes- 
don in 1290, and found' his lodging 
very indifferent, for he had to send 
to market all the way to Kidder- 
minster, and to fetch his horse-shoes 
and nails from Hereford. The tiles 
in the chancel are copied from old 
patterns dug up from portions of 
the former foundations. Upwards 
of 20 varieties were discovered al- 
together. 

9^ m., Cledbury North and Hall 
(H. T. Mytton, Esq.). 

A ch. existed at Gleobury in the 
reign of Henry I., and was attached 
to Brecon Priory. The font is octa- 
gonal, with tooth-moulding round 
the base. 

Glceia in Saxon = **Glayey," 
whence Glee Hill, Gloeia Beorg, or 
Glayey Town = Gleobury, now called 
Gleobury North, in contradistinction 
to Gleobury Mortimer. 

lOJ ra. is the village of Neenton 
on the Ben Brook. 

The country now becomes very 
hilly, all the way to 

Bridgnorth, 17 ^ m. (Rte. 4), Hotd: 
Grown ; good beds, billet, and post- 
ing. 

From hence the road crosses the 
Severn, and mounts the opposite hill, 
descending again at Roughton, over- 
looking the river Worf and the 
groun(k of Davenport House (W. S. 
Davenport, Esq.), a fine brick man- 
sion placed in the centre of delight- 
ful scenery, caused by the windings 
of the Worf in its narrow and deep 
channel. At the bottom of the val- 
ley is Worfield, with its pretty ch, 
and spire. In the interior are a 
good screen, a canopied marble altar- 
tomb with recumbent figures of Sir 
George Bromley and his lady, 
a hroM to Sir E. Bromley, and 
other monuments to the Davenport 
family. The late Mr. Davenport 
was a well-known sportsman, and 
celebrated for his greyhounds. 
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Houie 4. — Bewdley to Shrewsbury, Shropshieb. 



Among the former rectors of Wor- 
field were William de Kilkenny, 
Bp. of Ely and Lord Cliancellor 
1255, and Henry de Wengham, Bp. 
of London and Lord Cliancellor 
1260. The latter was also Dean of 
St. Martin's, Dean of Tettenhall, 
Rector of Alveley, Kirkham, and 
Preston — a tolerable example of 
pluralism. 

[Nearly 4 m. to the N. is Badger 
Hall (E. Cheney, Esq.), which, if 
it did not take its name from its 
former jpossessors, the De Beggeso- 
veres, afterwards the Bagsores, may 
have been A.-S. for "the bank of 
the brook*' or "of the beeches." 
In the last centy. Badger belonged 
to Isaac Hawkins Browne (died 
1776), a lawyer and poet of con- 
siderable ability, author of * The 
Pipe of Tobacco* and a Latin poem 
on the * Immortality of the Soul.* 
The ch., which is of the date of the 
12th centy., contains some exquisite 
monuments to members of the 
Browne and Cheney families, by 
Flaxman, Chantrey, and Gibson. The 
scenery of the Badger dingle is very 
charming, ' and famous throughout 
Shropshire, — a narrow rocky glen of 
nearly 1 m. running down to join 
the valley of the Worf. It is a fa- 
vourite spot for excursionists, and 
admission is granted on certain days. 

Cotsbrook, near Badger, is a seat 
of Mr. Whitmore, the former owner 
of Apley.] 

4^ m. to the S., on a high ridge 
known as Gravenor Common, is 
Chicknell (Cavendish Taylor, Esq.), 
and at 5J, m. a little to the N., the 
archsBologist will find an earthwork 
known as the Walls. 

At 7 m., Shipley Common, the 
road enters Staffordshire. 

14 ra. Wolverhampton. (Hotel: 
Swan.) — Handbook for Staffordshire. 



ROUTE 4. 

PROM BEWDLEY TO SHREWSBURY, BY 
BRIDGNORTH AND IRON BRIDGE. 

This route is conveniently per- 
formed by the Severn Valley Rly. 
of the Great Western Company, 
which leaves the main line between 
Worcester and Wolverhampton, at 
Hartlebury Junc, entering Shrop- 
shire a few miled beyond Bewdley 
(Rte. 2). For the whole way, it is 
carried close to the Severn, and for 
picturesque and varied river scenery is 
excelled by few lines in the kingdom. 

Quitting the Bewdley Stat, at 
Wribbenhall, it follows the L bank 
of the river, and sends off the Tenbury 
and Wooferton branch at Dowleson 1. 
2 m. to rt., in the wooded high 
ground, is Hahberley valley, the 
happy hunting-ground of botanists, 
who have obtained within a radius 
of half-a-mile nearly 500 species of 
plants, while Trimpley, a little to the 
N., has yielded from its tilestones 
CepTialaspis MurcMsoni, The line 
now crosses the river to 

4 m. Arley Slat. Tlie village is on 
the 1. bank, in a little outlying comer 
of Staffordshire. The view is charm- 
ing — a beautiful bend of the river, as 
it runs tlirough a deep vale — the 
village close to the water, and above 
it the beautiful grounds and castle 
of Arley (Robt. Woodward, Esq.), 
with the quaint ch. adjoining it. 

About 5 m., to the W. of Arley, in 
an elevated and wild part of the 
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Forest of Wvre, is Kinlet HaU^ once, 
according to Camden, ** a seat of the 
Blunts, a name very famous in these 
parts, denoting their golden locks. 
This is a very ancient and honour- 
ahle family, and hath spread its 
branches far." Kinlet is now the 
seat of W. L. Cliilde, Esq., and is re- 
markable for the fine oak timber in 
the park. The ch. is near the house 
in the grounds. It consists of nave, 
chancel, S. j)orch, and transept, on 
the outside wall of which are some 
blocked arches, — and contains altar- 
tombs to the Blount and Childe 
families, some good stained glass, 
and a carved oak communion-table. 
'J'he rector of Kinlet was also Abbot 
of Wigmore. In Wigmore ch. docu- 
ments is an extract, showing that 
" he supplied corn and fuel for 
baking bread to Bishop Swinfield's 
suite, when he vi&ited Kinlet in 
1290, besides forage and litter for 
36 horses of his train. Their pur- 
veyor paid Id. to the guide, and 4d. 
for crossing and recrossing the Severn 
at the ferry.'* It was at Kinlet that 
this Bishop wrote his famous letter 
to Pope Nicholas IV., alleging the 
miracles which had been performed 
at the tomb of his predecessor Canti- 
Inpe, and soliciting his canonization. 
Karnwood^ a manor in the parish of 
Kinlet, was originally a forest resi- 
dence (with a park attached) of 
the Mortimers. On Feb 13, 1225, 
King Henry III. commands Hugh 
de Neville to let Hugh de Mortimer 
have 10 fallow deer from the royal 
forest of Feckenham, which the 
King has given him towards stock- 
ing his park at Earnwood. The 
geologist will find here an instruc- 
tive outbreak of Plutonic rock, con- 
. sisting of hornblende greenstone, 
containing crystals of augite. To 
the N. of Kinlet is BiUinqsley, where, 
in 1636, was born Dr. liyde, a cele- 
brated Oriental scholar, and keeper 
of the Bodleian Library. 

The rly. now ascends a steep 
incUne to 



6 J m., HigMey Stat, from whence 
there is a charming retrospective view 
of the river. SigJdey Church has an 
ancient chancel window, and an old 
and elaborately carved freestone 
cross in the churchyard. To rt., on 
high ground, is Alvdey Cftttrc^, which 
has some fine pillars and capitals. 

8^ m. Hampton Load Stat. On 
the opposite bank is a small wharf 
for the unloading of coals and lime. 

2 m. 1. is Chelmarsh, the ch. of 
which belonged to Wigmore Abbey 
in 1179. The male line of tlie 
Mortimers of Chelmarsh expired with 
Hugh de Mortimer at the battle of 
Shrewsbury in 1403. It contains a 
good piscina. Higher up, on the 1. 
bank, are the village of Quatt, where 
is the S.E. Shropshire District 
School, capable of accommodating 
220 pauper children, and Dudmaston 
Hall (Eras. Alexr. Woolrych Whit- 
more, Esq.). 

11m. Eardington Stai., 2 m. S.W. 
of which is Woodlands (T. W. 
Browne, Esq. ). Emerging from some 
heavy cuttings, the traveller gains a 
lovely view of 

13 m. Bridgnorth {Hotel: Crown, 
good, moderate, clean, and with good 
posting arrangements), than which 
few towns are more picturesquely 
placed. Originally called Brug, it 
seems to have acquired the suffix of 
North, in distinction from an an- 
cient bridge lower down Severn at 
Quatford. (Of. Sutton (or South 
Town), near Hereford.) It is divided 
by the Severn, which here flows 
through a valley bounded by pre- 
cipitous rocks covered with wood, 
into 2 portions — the Upper and 
Lower towns. The former is perched 
on the top of a cliflf (180 ft. above the 
river \ the descent to which is by a 
singular passage hewn out of the 
rock, at least 20 ft. Indeed, most of 
the cellars of the houses are excavated 
in the same way. Overlooking the 
town are the scanty remains of 
the Cattle, around which a terrace 
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walk has been formed, remarkable 
for the extent and beauty of the 
landscape. The castle was built in 
1098 by Robert de Belesme, son of 
Boger de Montgomery. He was the 
third and last Norman Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and one of the most 
turbulent of tlie Norman barons. 
This earldom he had obtained from 
William Bufus, but on his supjwrt- 
ing Robert Duke of Normandy, 
he was outlawed, and the castle 
underwent a siege of 3 weeks* dura- 
tion, at the end of which it was 
taken by Henry L (1102). The 
chief relic of Robert's Castle is a 
leaning tower, recalling those at 
Pisa and Caerphilly. It would ap- 
pear, however, that the existing ruins 
on the Castle Hill have nothing to 
do with the castle originally built by 
Ethelfleda, daughter to Alfred the 
Great, to repress the Danes ; the site 
of which Mr. Eyton has happily 
divined at Pampudding Hill, in the 
parish of Oldbury (Old burg or 
beoi^), about 200 yards westward of 
the Castle walk. In the Pipe Roll is 
a charge of Id. a day for the living 
of the porter of Brug (as Bridgnorth 
was then called) in the time of Henry 
II., who visited it when in a state 
of siege, with Thomas k Beckett in 
his train, as also did John and 
Henry III. subscquentl>. King 
John gave the town a charter, and 
it has returned a member to Parlia- 
ment ever since Edward I.*a reign. 

It is recorded that Henry II. had 
a narrow escape of his life while 
besieging the castle, which was 
being held against him by Mortimer. 
An arrow was discharged at him by 
an archer from the wall, when Hu- 
bert de St. Clare, stepping forward, 
received it in his own breast. It 
was ill this loyal borough, too. that 
the unfortunate Edward II. found 
refuge, until discovered and dragged 
a prisoner to Kenilworth and Berke- 
ley castles. In the Civil War it re- 
ceived several visits from Charles I., 
and further stood a long siege of a 



month,when it was finally demolished. 
According to the Blakeway Papers 
in the British Museum, Oliver Crom- 
well narrowly escaped being shot by 
a brace of musket bullets on July 15, 
1645, while riding witiiin range of 
Bridgnorth. Bridgnorth possesses 2 
chs. St. Mary's, rebuilt in 1796, is 
a Grecian building, with a tower and 
cupola, and has a tine altar-piece. 
This ch. is said to have been re- 
moved hither from Quatford. 8L 
Leonardos was formerly collegiate, 
and is said to have once possessed 7 
chapels. It was situated within the 
castle wall, and suffered greatly 
by fire, as did most of the town and 
its public buildings during the siege 
in the Civil War. It now consists 
of a nave, chancel, and aisle, and 
has been restored, all but one arch 
and the tower and belfry. During 
the restoration a fine oak roof was 
discovered under the plaster. The 
chancel E. window was orijrinally 
placed there in 1846, in memory of 
Thomas Whitmore, Esq., but * was 
restored and filled with choice glass, 
in 1876, by a Hubscription of the 
old friends and pupils of Dr. Rowley, 
for so many years head-master of 
Bridgnorth School. A valuable 
divinity library, bequeathed by Dean 
Stackhouse, is fitly preserved in a 
quasi-chapter-house adjoining the 
organ-chamber. A modem window 
on the 8. side has been placed "by 
a priest of the English Church, 
as a poor offering of thankfulness 
to Almighty God for many means 
of grace and good instruction vouch- 
safed to him in this church and 
at the adjoining grammar-school/' 
Ten almshouses for poor widows, 
founded by Francis Palmer, on the S. 
side of St. Leonard's ch.-yd., com- 
memorate the death within its pre- 
cincts, at the siege of Bridgnorth, of 
his uncle. Col. Francis Biiliugsley, 
late of Abbots Abtley, a staunch 
Royalist. The present town-hall, 
built in the place of that destroyed 
in the Civil War, bears the date of 
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1652, and is a half-timbered building 
on the original stone arches. There 
are some old " black and white " 
houses in the town, with other 
ancient and interesting buildings, 
such as the parsonage, the gram- 
mar-school, and the Swan Inn. 
Bishop Percy, of Dromore, the anti- 
quary and author of *Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry,' was born in 1728 in 
another of these houses, which bears 
the date of 1580. His father was a 
grocer in the town, and the house, at 
the bottom of the Cartway and ad- 
joining Underliill Street, but best 
reached from the bridge, has been 
restored by its owner, Mr. Austin, of 
Birmingham. The Hospital of the 
Holy Trinity, or St. John's, stood in 
the Lower Town, so as to command 
all the roads eastward. St. James s 
Leper House stood outside the town 
on the Quatford road 



Friars, established here in the mid- 
dle of Henry III.'s reign, are to be 
seen by the Severn s"de, on a site 
occupied by Southwell's carpet manu- 
factory — viz , the Refectory, with its 
panelled ceiling and stone fire-place. 
Distances. — Bewdley, 13 m. ; Wol- 
verhampton, 14; Shrewsbury, 21; 
Goalbrookdale, 9; Ludlow, 17^; Da- 
venport, 3^ ; Badger, 7 J ; Quatford, 
1 ; Apley, 4^ m. ; Shifhal, 10 m. 

[An excursion of 8^ m. can be taken 
&om Bridgnorth, through the dis- 
trict formerly occupied by the Forest 
of Morf, crossing the bridge, ascend- 
ing the hill, and leaving the Quat- 
ford road on rt. 

1 m. is Quatford, the ancient 
Cwthbriege of the Saxon Chronicle. 
A fortress was built here in 913 by 
^thelfleda, and subsequently a col- 
legiate ch. by Adelisa, wife of Earl 



The Lower town, which is con- Roger de Montgomery, as a romantic 



nected with the Upper by a hand- 
some bridge of 7 arches, does not 
possess much of interest. From 
this bridge, indeed, the town has 
obtained its name ; for it superseded 
another and much more ancient one, 
1 m. to the S., which crossed the river 
most probably at Quatford. With the 
exception of malting, Bridgtiorth has 
not much trade, though, as the centre 
of a large agricultural district, it is a 
pleasant halting-place. The Gram- 
mar School, an Elizabethan build- 
ing, founded by the Corporation in 
1503, has a good standing amongst 
educational establishments. On the 
Worfield road is a red sandstone 
cave, known as the Hermitage, the 
hermit having been supposed to be 
a brother of King Athelstan. Docu- 
mentary evidence proves that it bore 
a Saxon name, meaning Ethel ward s 
Bock, in the time of Edward III. 
It has rudely sculptured piscinie, 
arches formed out of the sandstone, 
and some steps leading to a pulpit ; 
but the "hermitage is now devoted to 
such base uses as swine-feediug. 
fekune remains of a House of Grey 



memorial of her first meeting with 
her husband on this spot. In 1085 
followed the castle and bridge re- 
corded in Domesday Book as the 
New Berg of Earl Roger. Some indi- 
cations of the site of a keep occur on 
the river side of a precipitous rock 
overhanging the Severn, with a 
fosse in its rear, about \ m. below 
the village. The whole of the 
district was then completely cover- 
*ed with wood, Quatford being the 
capital of the Forest of Morf until 
the foundation of Bridgnorth by 
Earl Robert de Bt lesme, " who, ' 
says Ordericus, * removed the people 
and the houses hither." The c/t. is 
of the date of the 14th centy., except 
a small window on the N. side of 
the chancel, which is earlier. The 
chancel arch is late Norm. Mr. 
Petit thinks that this ch. preserves 
its original ground-plan, as in the 
walls of the nave and chancel is a 
kind of calcareous tufa, while the 
tower is built of red sandstone. 
In the interior are some incised 
slabs and a font, the panelling of 
which is of the 14th centy. 



80 Bmiie 4z,—Morf Forest — Aatley Abbot Church. Shropshikb. 



Morf Forest was 8 m. in length, 
by 6 wide, and existed for -some two 
centuries after the Conquest. The 
Danes paid it a visit, when they 
were deprived of their fleet on the 
Thames by King Alfred, and lay 
entrenched within its recesses for 
more than a year. 

3 m. a road on 1. branches off to 
daverley, 2^ m., passing 1. ChickneU 
( Gayen jish Taylor, Esq.). Claverley 
Ch,y Norman transition date, was for- 
merly adorned with a fine series of 
armorial bearings. The/o7i^ is Nor- 
man, having arcades, the piers of 
which are of different mouldings. 
The visitor should notice the gro- 
tesque heads, forming the capital of 
one of the arches. Claverley, with 
Worfield, Nordley, and Alveley, and 
with Morfield Forest, were, under 
Edward the Confessor, a fruitful 
estate, bounded to the W. by the 
Severn. Given by the Conqueror to 
the first Norman Earl of Shrews- 
bury, he probably built the ch., and 
gave its tithes to the collegiate 
ch. at Quatford. When, however, 
Henry I. expelled the younger De 
Belesme, it again became Crown 
property. 

5 m. on 1., 1^ m., close to the 
Staffordshire border, is Gatacre Park, 
the seat of E. F. Acton, Esq., whose 
family has been settled here since 
Charles I. The house is modem, 
but the old building was celebrated 
for its curious rooms and landing- 
places. All the offices were some 
distance off, but were connected by 
underground passages opening into 
the country at a considerable dis- 
tance. It is supposed that Charles II. 
was concealed here on his flight to 
Boscobel. The road now crosses the 
border to 

8^ m. Enville Park, the seat of the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington 
(Handbook for Staffordshire) J] 

3 m. on the Wenlock road is the 
village of MorviUe, which possessed 
a ch. in the days of Edward the 



Confessor. This was succeeded by one 
built by the monks of Salop in 1118. 
It then became a cell, and remained 
subject to Shrewsbury Abbey till 
the Reformation. The architecture 
is of the 12th centy. The tower has 
very thick walls and flat buttresses. 
The nave and aisles are separated 
by semicircular arches with mould- 
ings of transition date. There are 
Norm, details in the N. chancel 
door — notwithstanding the date of 
1683 over it, — in the string-courses, 
and the curious and interesting font. 
Aldenham HaR, adjoining the viL- 
luge, is approached by a fine avenue, 
and is the seat of Lord Acton. 
Upton Cressett Ch., a little to the S., 
has a nave, chancel, and broach- 
spire of the 12th cent.^ The S. aisle 
is of later date. The E. window 
is remarkably small. The arches 
separating the nave and uisle have 
good chevron mouldings, and there 
is a splendid doorway with three 
orders of Norm, moulding. The 
font is shaped like a jar and 
ornamented with round - headed 
arches. There is a brass to the 
memory of William Cressett, his 
wife, 2 sons, and 3 daughters, 1640. 
Aston Eyre Ch,, 1 m. W. of Morville, 
has a curious carving as the tym- 
panum of the doorway, of a figure 
on horseback, another sitting down, 
and a third walking on the other 
side. It is believed to represent 
the Good Samaritan, and is a monu- 
ment of the devotion of Robert Fitz- 
Aer, the founder, circ. 11B8. Acton 
Round Ch. (restored) has nave, tran- 
septs, chancel, and tower, with tombs 
of the Acton family. The EdU, 
of the date of Queen Ann, is now a 
farmhouse. 

From Bridgnorth Stat, the rly. tun- 
nels under a portion of the town, and 
resumes its course by the river-side, 
passing 1. Stanley Hall, the seat of 
Sir Henry Tyrwhitt, Bart. Near it 
is Aatley Abbott Ch., dedicated to St. 
Calixtus. Part of it is of Norm, date. 
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but the chancel was rebuilt in 1633, 
and the nave and steeple in 1857. 

17 m. LirUey Stat, Apley Park, on 
the opposite side of the river, the 
seat of W. Orme Forster, Esq., is one 
of the most beautiful places in the 
county, or, for the matter of that, in 
the kingdom. It is a fine mansion 
built of Grinshill stone, with a lofty 
square tower, overlooking the Severn, 
which here makes a graceful bend. 
On the S.E. front is a groined arch- 
way, under which is the principal 
entrance. But the chief beauty of 
Apley is the wooded park of 245 acres 
and the Terrace, an elevated drive 
of more than a mile in length, and 
of sufficient breadth to allow 6 car- 
riages abreast. The view from it is 
exceedingly tine, embracing a pano- 
rama of 60 miles* circumference. 

Apley formerly belonged to the 
Lucys of Oharlcote (Shakespeare's 
prosecutor), from whom it was pur- 
chased in the reign of Elizabeth by 
an ancestor of Mr. Whitmore, the 
late owner. 

The approach to Apley from 
Bridgnorth is by the Shitfnal Road 
on the opposite side of the river, 
wliich road runs past the churches 
of Stockton (from 8tot\ A.-S., and Tun 
= town), and Sutton Maddock to 
the 1., and, except as being well- 
wooded, is somewhat uninteresting. 

lAidey Ch, (1 m. to 1.) is of the 
date of the 12th centy. The S. 
doorway is semicircular, and the 
tympanum is occupied by a curious 
herring-bone pattern. There is some 
beautiful carving on the upper por- 
tion of the font, wliich may be com- 
pared with those of Morville and 
Stottesden. 

2J m. to the W. is Wtdey Parle, 
the seat of Lord Forester, also built 
of Grinshill stone, from designs by 
Wyatt, The front of the house is 
nearly 303 ft. long, and has a fine 
Corinthian portico in the centre. 
The park is charmingly undulating 
and wooded, and is ornamented by | 



a series of small lakes. This park 
is mentioncil by Leland as being on 
the bounds of the Royal Hay or Forest 
of Shirlot. From hence it is only 
3 m. to Much Wenlock. (Rte. 6). 

The valley of the Severn now 
becomes narrower and more con- 
tracted, and signs of manufacturing 
industry begin to appear at 

19J m. Coalport Stat., where the 
Shropshire iron district may be said to 
commence. The London and North- 
western Rly. has a station here on 
the other side of the river, from 
whence their line runs to Madeley 
and Wellington (Rte. 7). The former 
place, which contains ironworks, was 
the residence of the Rev. W. Fletcher, 
whose life was written by John 
Wesley. Although the natural beauty 
of the river valley is very great be- 
tween Ooalport and 

21 m. Ironbridge Stat., it is terribly 
spoilt by the forges and foundries, 
the banks of slag and refuse 
that run down to the water's edge. 
Tiers of dirty cottages rise on the 
hill-side, wliich is very steep; ad- 
vantage being taken of each little 
dingle to carry a turnpike road or a 
railroad through it. Very near the 
station the Severn is crossed by an 
iron bridge of one arch, of 120 ft. 
span, the history of which is exceed- 
ingly interesting, as being the first 
iron bridge on record. It is due to 
the energy of Abraham Darby, of 
the Coalbrookdale Works, in 1779, 
who, perceiving the want of com- 
munication between the brick, pot- 
tery, and iron works of Madeley and 
Broseley, determined to bridge the 
Severn over at this point, where the 
banks are steep and slippery. ** The 
construction of a bridge of iron was 
an entirely new idea. An attempt, in- 
deed, had been made at Lyons to con- 
struct such a bridge more than 20 
years before ; but it had entirely 
failed, and a bridge of timber had 
been erected instead. It is not known 
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whether the Coalbrookdale masters 
had heard of that attempt ; but, even 
if they had, it would have been of no 
practical use to them. Mr. Pritchard, 
an architect of Shrewsbury, was first 
employed to prepare a design of the 
intended structure, which is still 
preserved. Although he propose*! 
to introduce cast iron in the arch of 
the bridge, it was only as a sort of 
key, occupying but a few feet at the 
crown of the arch. This sparing; 
use of cast iron indicates the timidity 
of the architect in dealing with the 
new material ; his plan exhibiting a 
desire to effect a compromise between 
the tried and the untried in bridge 
construction. But the use of iron to 
so limited an extent, and in such a 
part of tiie structure, was of more 
than questionable utility ; and if Mr. 
Pritchard's plan had been adopted, 
the problem of the iron bridge would 
still have remained unsolved. The 

Slan, however, after having been 
ulv considered, was eventually set 
aside, and another, with the entire 
arch of cast iron, was prepared, un- 
der the superintendence of Abraham 
Darby, by Mr. Thomas Gregory, his 
f(»reman of pattern-makers.** — Smiles. 
The bridge excited so much curiosity 
in the country that in 1788 tlie S<>- 
ciety of Arts gave Mr. Darby their 
gold medal ; and Robert Stephenson 
says of it, ** If we consider that the 
manipulation of cast iron was tlien 
in its infancy, a bridge of sucii 
dimensions was doubtless a bold us 
well as an original undertaking, and 
the eflSciency of the details is worthy 
of the boldness of the conception.'* 

The skill of the builders is shown 
by the fact, that when a thorough 
examination of the bridge was made 
in 18G2, after nearly 80 years* daily 
wear and tear, it was found that the 
abutments had not moved, nor were 
the ribs out of their proper riglit 
line. There had been merely a strain 
on the land-arches and tlie road- 
plates, which the main arch had 
effectually resisted. The town of 



Ironhridge (Inns: Tontine, and 
Station, ordinary) contains an unin- 
teresting c^., schools, and a drink- 
ing fountain. 

Nearly opposite the iron bridge, 
but a little higher up the river, is 
the ravine of CoaJbrook Bale^ in which 
are situated the celebrated iron- 
works of that name. ( Inn : Coalbrook 
Dale.) The valley is singularly beau- 
tiful; and, although to a certain 
extent disfigured by forges and fur- 
naces, it is free from the dirty and 
squalid appiarance of Ironhridge. 
This is due to the care of the masters 
and the neatness and architectural 
attention paid to the rtsidencesr 
offices, and schools. 

Coalbrook Dale, although now 
excelled in size by hundre<]8 of esta- 
blishments, is historically interesting 
as the cradle of the iron-tiade, and 
the first place where iron was regu- 
larly smelted by means of coke and 
coal. Previous to that time, viz., 
the 18th centy., iron-masters had 
always used wood for that purpose, 
and particularly in Sussex, the then 
head-quarters of the trade. But 
such iiavoc was played with the 
timber, that grave alarm was ex- 
pressed lest England should become 
disforested, aud severe enactments 
were passed in 1581 against the use 
of wood in iron-smelting. This had 
the effect of paralysing the trade for 
many years, and of completely putting 
a stop to it in Sussex : and it was 
not until the time of Dud Dudley, 
son of the Earl of Dudley, that atten- 
tion was turned to the application of 
coke or "pit-coal** for smelting in- 
stead of charcoal (1620). Efforts, 
more or less succeissful, were made 
by him and others to carry on the 
manufacture in this way ; but it was 
reserved for the Darbys, in 1700, to 
apply it on a large and systematic 
scale. Abraham Darby, the first of 
the iron-masters, was the son of a 
farmer near Dudley, who established 
a brass and iron foundry near Bristol, 
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where he succeeded in obtaining 
from Holland tlie method of making 
cast-iron potd, then a profound secret 
But his partners being unwilling to 
embark more capital in the trade, 
he removed to Goalbrook Dale in 
1709, and there first coomienced a 
fiimaoe supplied by wood. Here he 
obtained a great country reputation for 
tbe excellence of his castings of pots, 
kettles, and other hollow ware. The 
smelting by charcoal continued till 
about 1747, when the timber having 
become very scarce, pit-coal appears 
to have been introduced by Mr. 
F(»d, the then manager, who had 
married Darby's daughter. Abra- 
ham Darby died in 1763, and was 
succeeded by Richard Beynolds, who 
had married another daughter, and 
ill whose time the works were greatly 
extended, coal-mining becoming an 
important part of the concern. In 
his time, too, the reverberatory ftir- 
Bace for refining the iron was in- 
Tented by two of the foremen, named 
Cramige^ and adopted by him. Their 
ingenuity, however, was soon im- 
proved upon by a later process for 
puddling, carried out by Henry Gort 
A still greater step was taken at 
Goalbrook Dale b^ Mr. Reynolds, in 
the use of iron instead of wooden 
lails for their tramrtad. In 1784, 
when the Gk>vemment sought to im- 
pose a tax upon pit-coal, the works 
at Goalbrook Dale were the largest 
in the kingdom, and the proprietors 
successfully protested against such 
an impolitic step. In 1816, Richard 
Reynolds died, after a long and 
useful life, in which he had not only 
secured the fortunes of his family, 
but done a vast deal of good to all 
aroimd him, and to the country at 
large; and since that period the 
Goallm)ok Dale Works, which, with 
certain changes of partners, have 
always been in the Darby family, 
have maintained a very high place 
in the ranks of the iron-trade, Al- 
thoi^h many others in Wales and 
StafiSrdshire exceed them in extent, 
[Shropshire & Cheshire.'] 



they yield to none for the excellence 
of their castings, and the visitor will 
recall those exquisite worked-iron 
gates which were in the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. For further parti- 
culars of the Darby family, the 
reader is reterred to Mr. Smiles' ex- 
cellent account in his * Industrial 
Biographies.' The works consisted, 
in 1866, of 5 furnaces at Dawley, 
Lawlev, and Lightmoor, with 35 pud- 
dling raroaces at Horsehay. The town 
is neatly laid out, and bears evident 
tokens of that supervision which 
masters should give to those places 
connected with them, but which is so 
often wanting. The ch,, of Dec. style, 
was built in 1854 in a very pretty 
situation, and contains a stained 
glass window of the Last Supper, 
brought from Flanders. On th<9 oppo- 
site eminence of Limekiln or Lincoln 
HiU, there are pleasant walks, laid 
out by Richard Reynolds during his 
lifetime for the enjoyment of those 
empl^ed in the works, and known 
as •*The Workmen's Walks." The 
interior of the hill is hollowed out 
into vast caverns, caused by the 
extraction of the limestone of Wen- 
lock (Upper Silurian) date. Uliey 
are occasionally lighted up, when fine 
effects are produced. The Great 
Western Rly. has a station at Goal- 
brook Dale, from which the traveller 
can join the Severn Valley Rly. at 
BoiLDWTAS JuNC. (sco post)^ OT make 
his way to Wellington, passing Lato- 
ley Bank, Horsehay, and KelUy sta- 
tions. As soon as the line emerges 
from the wooded dingles of 0^1- 
brook Dale it passes tlurough an un- 
interesting country, as far as regards 
scenery, with the exception that the 
Wrekin and its outlines are con- 
spicuous on the L The greater part 
of the district between Goalbrook 
Dale and Wellington is occupied by 
furnaces, forges, collieries, and brick- 
yards, brilliant enough at night-time, 
but black, dirty, and dusty in the 
day. An additional feature of dreari- 
ness is caused by the dismantied 
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colliery-stacks and engine-houses, 
showing that the mineral treasures 
underneath have been exhausted. 
In fact, so much is this the case that 
the colliers have gradually left the 
west of the coal-field and migrated 
to the eastern outcrop. The Coal- 
brook Dale coalfield has a triangular 
form, with its base in the valley of 
the Severn and its northern apex at 
Newport. Along its western side it 
is bounded partly by a great fault, 
which brings in the New Bed sand- 
stone, and partly by the Silurian 
rocks of the Wrekin, which rises 
with its smooth and arched back to 
a height of 1320 ft. above the sea, 
and half that amoimt above the 
general level of the country around. 
Along its eastern side the coal- 
field is bounded by Permian strata, 
under which the carboniferous beds 
appear to pass, but diminished both 
in thickness and productiveness of 
coal. The general dip of the strata 
is eastward ; and in making a tra- 
verse to the foot of the Wrekin we 
cross in succession the base of 
the coal-measures, the millstone- 
grit, carboniferous limestone, a bed 
of basalt, and at length reach the 
Silurian rocks which form the 
general foundation of the carboni- 
ferous formations in this district." 
—Htdl 

There are about 6 seams of work- 
able coal, giving a thickness of 27 
ft. altogether ; but the field is much 
broken by faults, the principal of 
which, the Lightmoor fault, runs from 
N. to S., and has a throw of 100 
yards. The fossil collector will have 
great success here in coal-measure 
fossils, and particularly in fish re- 
mains and shells {Introduction, p. 
viii.) ; but for particulars he should 
consult Mr. Prestwich's exhaustive 
memoir in ' Geol. Transactions,* 2nd 
Series, vol. v. Climbing the steep 
banlc on the 1. of Ironbridge, the 
road leads 

IJ m. to Broseley {Inn: Lion), 



an unattractive town, principally 
dependent on its lotteries and 
brick-yards. Tobacco-pipes are also 
largely made. The town, though 
ancient and mentioned in old docu- 
ments as Burwardesley, contains 
very little of interest, except the 
ch. which is of Perp. date, and was 
restored iik 1845. It is subject to 
the mother ch. of Wenlock. There 
is an E. Dec. building of Grinshill 
stone, erected as a memorial to Mr. 
Pritchard, a native of Broseley, and 
once High Sberift" of Salop. " A 
spring of petroleum was discovered 
here in 1711. The burning well, 
as it was called, was shown as a 
curiosity for several years, when the 
supply of petroleum failed. The 
spring broke out again in 1747, and 
yielded about 3 or 4 barrels a day ; 
but in 1752 the spring was cut 
into in searching for coals, and the 
quantity yielded since has been 
but small. 

1 m. W. of Broseley is BentJiallf 
where are the celebrated encaustic 
tile-works of Messrs. Maw, who have 
a large establishment, employing a 
number of hands ; and adjoining it 
is BenthaJl HoU (G. Maw, Esq.), aii 
Elizabethan building of the date 
1535. and built by William Benthall 
on the site of an earlier mansion. 
Benthall Ch. contains monuments 
to the ' families of Browne and 
Benthall. The neighbourhood is 
particularly interesting to the geo- 
logist. The lowland to the W. of 
Coalbrook Dale, looking towards 
Buildwas, is Upper Silurian (Wen- 
lock Shale) ; and the lofty ridge 
including Benthall Edge and Lin- 
coln Hill is Wenlock limestone, 
with millstone-grit reposing on it. 
On Benthall Edge the fossil col- 
lector will find beautiful specimens 
of Farosites asperaj F. Gothlandica, 
F. muUipora, Haly»ite8 catenulatusy 
&c. Tyke*8 Nest, the highest point 
of Wenlock Edge is 417 feet above 
the Severn valley. The Birches^ 
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between Coalbrook Dale and Build- 
was, was in 1773 the scene of 
an extraordinary convulsion, which 
altered the whole aspect of the 
country and turned tlie bed of the 
Sevenu 

Following the river-bank, the rly. 
receives the Coalbrook Dale and 
Wellington Branch, which crosses 
the vaUey, joining it, together with 
the Craven Arms and Wenlock Line 
(Rte. 6) at 

. 23 m. BriLDWAS Junc. {Inn: 
Bridge). Close to the rly., and 
I m. beyond the station, are the 
picturesque ruins of Buildtoas Abbey 
(from beUdy a ** shelter/^ and wcis, ** an 
alluvial flat ; " cf. Sugwas and Moc- 
cas, and Rotherwas, Herefordshire), 
cfDce one of the finest churches in 
the West of England, founded for 
monks of tlie Cistercian Order in 
1135, by Roger de Clinton, Bishop 
of Chester, and Crusader, though 
Leland attributes it to Matilda de 
Bc^un, wife of Sir Robert Burnell. 
It is probable that an earlier build- 
ing existed here, for a tradition 
narrates that ^ there was one of the 
ancient Bishops of Lichfield that was 
in OfEa, King of Merce's tyme, that 
lived an Hermite life at Buldewas, 
after such tyme as the pall of the 
Archbishop of Lichfield was taken 
from Lichfield and restored again to 
Canterbury." It was a cruciform 
building, with a massive tower 
rising from the intersection, and 
the existing remains comprise the 
greater part of the walls and the 
chapter-house. "The chancel has 
been altered in the 13th centy., but 
not rebuilt ,* the nave has not been 
altered, but its two sides are not 
Quite of the same date. It is evi- 
dent that, as usual, the choir was 
built first, and the nave by degrees 
afterwards; the latter has Pointed 
arches, but the character of the 
work is not late, probably about 1 150. 
The arches are merely recessed and 



not moulded, and the capitals are 
scolloped only. The clerestory win- 
dows are round-headed." — Bickman, 
The ch. is 163 ft. long by 26 ft. 8 in. 
broad ; the nave, 70 ft long, includ- 
ing 5 bays; the choir, with 2 bays 
and crossing, 62 ft ; the square-ended 
presbytery, 34 ft by 26 ft ; and the 
transept, with 2 chapels in each 
wing, 84 ft The chancel is lighted 
by a three-h'ght Norm, window, 
and contains on the S. side three 
E. Eng. sedilia, divided by slender 
pillars, and the capitals and arches 
having the violet ornament The 
Chapter-house is in good preserva- 
tion, and is an oblong in shape, 
vaulted in 9 compartments, and 
supported by 4 slender columns; 
those N.E. and S.W. octagonal, those 
placed diagonally to them circular* 
It contains several 13th-cent stone 
coffins, with beautiful crosses. The 
chapter-house, over which was the 
dormitory, formed the eastern boim- 
dary of the cloisters, which stood on 
the N. of the ch . Opposite the chapter- 
house door was a beautiful gateway, 
which fell down in 1828. The abbot's 
house (recently restored) contains 
the ambulatory, the chapel, and a 
large hall of the 13th centy., with 
some interesting doorways and carved 
stones. There is also a curious 
series of underground passages, said, 
by a customary but most improba- 
ble tradition, to communicate with 
Wenlock. The ceiling of the haU is 
of oak and Spanish chestnut. It is 
entered by a good Norm, doorway, 
and lighted by beautifully moulded 
Norm, windows, one being on either 
side the door. The renovated " Build- 
was Abbey" is the seat of Mrs. 
Moseley, and necessarily renders 
many ancient features of the Abbot's 
Lodge and other details imdistin- 
gulshable. The establishment at 
Buildwas was very wealthy, and 
possessed no less than nine granges 
in different parts of Shropshire, two 
in Staffordshire, and one in Derby- 
shirci besides the parsonages of 
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Leighton, Build^was, and Hatton. 
The abbey also held jurisdiction over 
the Savigniao House of St. Mary's, 
Dublin, over the Abbey of Basing- 
werk, in Flintshire, that of Dun* 
brody, in county Wexford, which was 
80 waste and Dare, that they trans- 
ferred the seigneury ; and the Mont- 
gomeryshire abbey of Strata Mar- 
cella. In Henry II.'s reign, the 
abbey was celebrated for possessing 
a cope worked by the hands of Fair 
Bosamond, which was doubtless an 
object of much curiosity, and, pro- 
bably, no little gain ; but in 1406, 
Hugn Bumell was fain to give the 
advowson of Rushbury to the con- 
yent, to compensate the losses which 
the burning of the abbey by the 
Welsh had caused. This was chiefly 
confined to the roof. After pass- 
ing Buildwas, the line still keeps 
close to the Severn, which now, 
however, winds through a level 
weU-cultivated district. The hills 
have fallen back to a considerable 
distance, the Wrekin being the 
most conspicuous object some 4 m. 
to the rt. On 1., amidst wooded 
hills, is BuUdwas Park (W. Mose- 
ley, Esq.X and on rt., across the 
the river, Leighfon liUage and Hall 
(B. Gariier, Esq.). 

Leighton Ch, contains the recum- 
bent effigy of a knight in mail armour, 
supposed to be Sir Titus de Leigh- 
ton, 1315, and to have been brought 
from Buildwas at the Dissolution. 
•• Sir Richard, who was an ancestor 
of Sir Baldwin Leighton of Loton, 
reserved to himself in a certain deed 
of feof&nent a power to make a park 
in his manor of Leighton." — Shirley, 

26 m. Creaaage 8iat. The river is 
here crossed by a timber bridge. 
Gressage obtained its name from 
a famous old oak (Cjayver it — 
Christ's oak), under which, tra- 
ditionally. Christian missionaries 
preached Christ to the pagan Saxons. 
This tree, said to have been in the 
centre of the village, has long disap- 
peared with the village-cross, which 



succeeded it ; but there are still the 
remains of another large tree, called 
the Lady Oak, within view of the 
rly. on the 1., which has been propped 
and -clamped with iron, and with 
the scant foliage of which that of a 
young tree, planted by the villagers, 
mingles. 

28| m. Cound Stat. On 1. is Cound 
HaU (Rev. H. Thoresby-Pelham), 
and on rt., nearly 3 m., is Wroxeter, 
the ancient Boman British city of 
Uriconium (Bte. 8). Cound Ch. 
contains an E. Norm, font with 
carvings round the upper . portion. 
It consists of a fine old tower, nave» 
chance], and side aisles, N. and S., 
divided by pointed arches resting on 
columns, having plain lined capitals. 
On the S. side is a piscina. 

30 m. Berrington Stat, and Hall 
(Hon. and Bev. P. Hill) ; 1^ m. on 
rt. the Severn is crossed at Atcham 
Bridge. Berrington Ch, contains the 
mutilated and unidentified effigy of a 
knight in wood, and a Saxon font with 
faces as large as life carved on it. It 
was recordoi that, in 1274, **the ch. 
was broken open and the clothes of 
Bichard de l^the stolen by Alice de 
Hanmon. The culprit was lodged 
in Shrewsbury gaol, but escaped 
without trial, by giving a cow to 
William de Munslow, the sherifiTa 
officer.*^ AiS^m. a jimction is made 
with the liodlow wad Hereford line, 
and at 34 m. the tiavelfe»«n|ers the 
joint Stat, of Shrewsbmy. 
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ROUTE 5. 

rBOH KNIGHTON TO SHREWSBURY, 
BT CLUN, BISHOP'S CASTLE AND 
MINSTERLEY. 

Knighton (Inn: Norton Arms, fair), 
anciently called Tref-y-Olawdd, or 
the To¥^ on the Dyke, is pleasantly 
situated on rising ground overlooking 
the rt. bank of the Teme, whi<£ 
here divides the counties of Rad- 
nor and Salop. The chief object of 
interest in the town, which is clean 
and well built, is an' M mansion, 
once occupied by the Brydges family, 
to which ** on the side next the street 
was attached an open terrace walk, 
which was entered from the second 
stoiy. To this balcony the family 
often resorted for the purpose of in- 
haling the refreshing breeze, enjoy- 
ing the distant prospect, and con- 
templating the busy and careful faces 
of those who resorted to the fairs and 
markets, without running the risk of 
compromising their personal dignity 
b^ a nearer and more familiar asso- 
ciation." — Williams, There is an- 
other old house at the E. of the town 
which formerly -belonged to the 
Growthers, a family of local import- 
ance, who furnished the county with 
sherifEs in the 17th centy. The build- 
ing was in the form of an H, of 
JacobfBan architecture, and was ap- 
proached by a very fine porch, now 
taken down. ** A(^oining this house 
stood the house in which the Repub- 
lican marauders received from the 
hands of Mr. Legge of Welling and 
his servants the death which their 
villainies and outrageous excesses de- 
served." The Castle stood where 
the Butter Gross afterwards stood, 
overlooking the town ; but; with the 



exception of the name of the Gastle 
Moat, there is nothing remaining of 
it The ch., a plain square-towered 
building of the last centy., has with- 
in the last two years been substan- 
tially restored, with the exception of 
the tower. Offals Dyke, that won- 
derful line of partition raised by 
Offii to divide the kinsdom of 
Mercia from the Welch, runs 
through the E. end of Knighton on 
its course N. and S. Of it Ghurch- 

yardsays: — 

"There is « famoos thing 
Calde Offa'8 Dyke, that reacbeth finrre in 

leogthe : 
All kind of ware people mi^t thither bringe ; 
It was tree ground and odde the Britain'! 

strength. 

1 m. S.E. of Knighton is Far* 
ringtont now a farmhouse, but once 
the residence of the Cutler family. 
The letters R. G. and the date 1666 
are still visible. 

The tourist should make an excur- 
sion for 2 m. on the Knucklas road 
to Craig Donna, a very picturesque 
rock and ravine, originally tenanted, 
it is said, by an anchorite named 
Donna, who lived in the 7th centy. 

Rail from Knighton (Central 
Wales) to Graven Anns, 13 m. on the 
E.; andtoLlandrindod Wells, 19^ m.; 
Llandovery, 47 m. ; and Swansea on 
theW. 

Distances. — ^Prestelgn, 6} m. ; Cox- 
wall Knoll, 5; Caer Caradoc, H^; 
Knucklas, 2^,- Clun, 7; Kington, 
13^ m. 

There is no conveyance io Clun. 
Take the road to Ludlow for 1 m., 
and turn off to the 1., up the glen 
under Kinsley Wood. The high 
ground is soon reached. Stow Hill 
and the HoUoway Rftcks being to 
rt. and the entrenchment of Caer 
Caradoc, about 1 m. further to the 
N. This mountain is extremely in- 
teresting te antiquaries, on the score 
of its pretensions to be the scene 
of the last battle and defeat of Ca- 
ractacus. King of the Silures. by 
the Romans under Ostorius. Here, 
however, there is neither the " amnis 
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Tado incerto" of Tacitus, nor yet 
the higher mountains in the rear for 
the Britons to fall back upon. It 
is, however, a fine, almost circular, 
camp, triply defended to the W., 
its most accessible quarter, and 
having two lines of defence on the 
E. Its entrances are on E. and W., 
and it commands a fine outlook. It 
is approached from the Clun road, 
on the rt., over two or three en- 
closures. By others Coxwall Knoll, 
some 3 m. E., is considered to have 
been the site of Caraetacus' camp ; 
but it is difficult to believe that 
either this, which lacks higher 
ground to retreat upon, and hns no 
vestige of stone defences, or Caer 
Caradoc, was the real scene of the 
struggle in which the British chiefs 
wife and children were taken pri- 
soners. There are no less than 5 
British military works in Clun Fo- 
rest. 

At New Invention, 5 m., the road 
crosses a stream, and again ascends 
for 2J m., when it descends the val- 
ley to 

7 m. Clun [Tnn : Bufialo, so called 
probably from the importation of 
Duffaloes into this district by Lord 
Clive, the conqueror of India), one 
of the very quietest and most out-of- 
the-way of Shropshire towns, situ- 
ated on the river Colonne or CJone, 
which is crossed by a high bridge 
of unequally-sized arches. In fact, 
the '* sleepy hollow "-ness of the dis- 
trict is described in a popular dog- 
grel : — 

" CIuntoD and Clnnbnry, 
Clnngiinford and Clun 
Are tiie quietest places 
Under the Sun." 

« 

But it was not always so, having 
been, as a border town, the scene of 
continual forays and incursions. The 
Castle, of which sufficient is left to 
show its former importance, was 
built by Fitzalan, afterwards Earl 
of Arundel, in the reign of Stephen, 



' After a long siege and many a fierce 
assault, it was stormed by the Welsh 
prince Rees (circ. 1196), and com- 
mitted to the flames. It is believed 
to have been the original of the 
" Garde Doloreuse '* to which Ray- 
mond Berenger invited Gwenwyn, 
the Prince of Powys; which Sir 
Walter Scott has thus described in 
his ' Betrothed :'— 

•*A place strong by nature and 
well fortified by art, which the 
Welch Prince had found it impos- 
sible to conquer either by open force 
or stratagem, and which, remaining 
with a strong garrison in his rear, 
often checked his invasions by ren- 
dering his retreat precarious. The 
river washes on three sides the brow 
of the proud eminence on which the 
Castle is situated, curves away from 
the fortress and its corresponding 
village on the W., and the hill sinks 
downwards to an extensive plain, so 
extremely level as to indicate its 
alluvial origin." Clun Castle was dis- 
mantled first of all by Owain Glyn- 
dwr in his rebellion against Henry 
IV., and afterwards blown up by 
the Parliamentary forces. The ban- 
queting hall is still left, with the 
sleeping apartments above. There 
are also the halves of two strong 
postern towers. The outer bailey, 
very extensive, has probably been 
defended only by earthworks. In 
the village is a quadrangular builds 
ing, with a small chstpel in one 
angle, which represents a hospital 
founded in 1014 for 14 poor brethren 
and a warden. 

The fine late Norm, church has 
been admirably restored by Mr. 
Street. The chancel is E. E.. the 
nave Norm. Over the E. end of 
the ch. is a very remarkable (1 5th- 
cent. ? ) canopy, suspended from the 
roof (Prof. Westcott). The Lychgate 
is old and curious. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the 
Forest of Clun contained 1700 aeres, 
a good amount of timber, red deer, 
and roes, according to Leland. 
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Bi«tance8. — Clunton, 2| m. ; dun- 
bury, 5 m. ; Bury Ditches, 3 m. 

The road to Bishop's Castle^ 6 m., 
is through a very picturesque and 
diversified country. It ascends a hill 
for 2 m., where the antiquary should 
turn to the rt. for IJ m. to visit the 

Bury JUitcheSj situated at the sum- 
mit of a considerable hill to the rt. 
They are elliptical in form, and en- 
close witliin three very lofty valla of 
small loose stones an area of some 3 
or 4 acres. The hill is a large knoll, 
very steep on all sides except the 
N.E., where the approach is more 
gradual. The only ori<;inal entrance 
appears to be from the W. Mr. Wright 
believes them to be of Saxon date 
and origin, and thinks that they are 
not so much a camp as the remains 
of the house of a Saxon chief, dating 
probably from about the 6th centy. 
** It was the Saxon method to build 
a wooden house on some elevated 
position, and make a large enclosure, 
protected by a regular vallum and 
ditch, to defend it from attacks from 
without. The great strength of the 
enclosure here would be explained 
by its being so close to the borders 
of Wales, and therefore very liable 
to attack." — Trans. Woolhope Club. 

The access to the Bury Ditches is 
by a rural lane diverging from the 
high road at the village of Clunton, 
and ascending for the distance of 
H m. 

Whatever may be the origin of 
these curious earthworks, there is a 
magnificent view from the summit, 
especially on the K. towards the 
Longmjrnd and the Stiper Stones. 
The botanist will meet with the 
oak fern and the prickly shield fern 
(^Pdystichum acuUatum) ; also Fedia 
olitoria (lamb's lettuce), Dianthus 
caryoyhyUus (wild clove pink), and 
Bidens cemua ^nodding sun-mari- 
gold). 

On the E. side of the slopes of 
Bury Ditches is Walcot Parkj the 
beautiful residence of the Earl of 
Fowis, whose ancestor bought it 



from the Walcots in the last centy. 
The house is rather plain, of red 
brick, but the grounds are charm- 
ing, and are ornamented with an ar- 
tificial lake of considerable length. 

6 m. Bi8}iop*8 Castle (Pop. 2091) 
(Inn: Castle) is as quiet a little 
town as Clun, and with less of inte- 
rest. It was originally called Lyd- 
bury Castle, and founded bv the 
Bp. of Hereford before 1127, for 
the protection of the dwellers on the 
border, where that prelate would 
have control over 18,000 acres of 
territory, and become of necessity a 
Lord Marcher. It was not a popular 
residence, however, as appears from 
a letter of Prince Edward in 126S, 
from Shrewsbury to the King, de- 
siring him to compel Bp. Aquablanca 
to abide in the Castle of Lydbury. 
Bp. Swinfield passed four nights 
there on his visitiitiou in May, 1290, 
and his castle had a dovecot and 
garden, a range of forest, woodland, 
and a park for deer. Its situation 
is picturesque on the summit and 
slopes of a hill, at the bottom of 
which, and almost outside the town; 
is the church, originally a Norman 
building, which has been rebuilt, 
saving the tower. A few fragments 
remain of the old ch., which is said 
to have been burnt in the rebellion. 
There is a tradition that Bishop's 
Castle extended much further to the 
S., probably arising from the position 
of the church. Cf the Castle, which 
belonged to the Bishops of Hereford, 
there is no trace, beyond the walls 
of the keep, identified with the 
site of a bowling-green attached to 
the inn. At Bishops Castle was 
bom Jeremiah Stephens, 1664, a 
prebendary of Biggleswade, and col- 
league of Sir Henry Spelman in his 
work on the English (3ouncils. 

[From Bishop's Castle a branch 

rly. runs to Craven Arms, passing, 

1., Oakeley House (Rev. A. Oakeley), 

I and, 2 m., Lydham Heath Stat. 1 m. 
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to the N. is the village of More, and 
the entrance of the avenue to Litdey 
Hall, the seat of J. More, Esq. The 
Lord of More was, as a constable 
of the King's host, to assume the 
command of 200 footsoldiers, wheu- 
ever aay King of England crossed 
the border of Wales in hostile array, 
marching in the van of the army, 
and carrying with his own hand 
the royal standard. The fietmily 
of More came over from Nor- 
mandy with the Conqueror, and 
was early connected by marriage 
with Boger de Montgomery. They 
held lands in Shropshire, Cornwall, 
Cheshire, and Lancashire, ever since 
the first year of Henry II.*s reign, 
by the tenure of Grand Seijeantry. 
Of this family was Biehurd More, 
the friend of Sir Bobert Harley, 
and M.P. for Bishop's Castle in the 
Long Parliament. His son defended 
Hopton Castle against the Boyalists. 
The timber in the park is very 
beautiful, and the first larch ever 
'planted in England was placed here 
by Bobert More, the friend of Lin- 
nsBus, 1742. Bemains of a Boroan 
villa were discovered in the park on 
the banks of the Ony. 

4 m. Eaton Stat, 

5^ m. Plotoden Stat, Phwden 
Halt is the seat of W. F. Plowden, 
Esq., whose family has been settled 
here since the siege of Acre. •* There 
is an old tradition that an ancestor 
who was taken prisoner at the siege 
of Acre, vowed that if he ever ob- 
tained his liberty, he would build a 
chapel when he returned to Plow- 
den. He recovered his freedom, and 
built the chapel adjoining the parish 
ch. of Lydbury North, which has 
long been used as the burying-place 
of the family."— Watford, 

7^ m. Horderly Slat. 

11 m. Craven Aums Juno. (Bte. 

ni 

There are two roads &om Bishop's 
Castle to Minsterley. 1. By Corn- 
don — very picturesque, and the most 



suited to the pedestrian. 2. By 
Chirbury, 18 m., longer but more 
leveL 

1. Ascending the hill, the road 
passes, rt., Oakdey House (Bev. A. 
Oakeley), and at 1 m. turn to the 
rt. At Snead cross the Camlad, and 
a little beyond take the lane to 
the rt. Tnis saves a long round 
of at least 2^ m. There is a fine 
camp immediately above Snead, 
and overlooking R<werie», The 
pedestrian will regain the main 
road not far from Hyssington and 
enter the picturesque district of 
Comdon, a district of much interest 
to the geologist. To the rt. are the 
outliers and the main ridge of the 
Stiper Stones^ a long range of hills 
running nearly due N. and S., and 
forming the western face of the 
chain, of which the Longmynd ovef 
Churcli Stretton (Bte. 1) is the eastern. 
*^ These stony masses appear to the 
artist like insulated Cyclopean ruins 
jutting out upon a lofty moorland 
ridge at heights varying from 1500 
to IHll ft. al^ve the sea. On reach- 
ing the summit the traveller sees 
below him to the W. a rapid 
slope and beyond it a picturesque 
hilly tract, the strata of which are 
laden with lower Silurian fossils and 
diversified by a variety of rocks of 
igneous origin. The Stiper Stones 
are outstanding fragments of a thick 
band of silicious sandstone. Though 
in parts veined, altered and fra6- 
tured, and occasionally passing into 
quartz rock, they yet form an in- 
tegral portion of the outlying schis- 
tose formation, while fragments of 
the shefis called Lingulsa occur in 
them. The rock has all the appear- 
ance of having been altered bv 
the influence of the heat which 
must have accompanied the evolu- 
tions of those igneous rocks (chiefly 
greenstone) which occur on both 
sides the ridge." — Siluria, The 
Comdon Mountain, which is a most 
conspicuous and picturesque feature 
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on the L of the road, facing the 
Stiper Stones, is a matt of eruptiye 
trap, and the ground aiound its base 
is composed of alternations of Llan- 
deilo rocks with bands of felspathio 
ash. As is BO often the case in erup- 
tive districts, mineral veins are fre- 
quent, and a considerable amount 
of lead ore has been raised. Ttie 
principal mines are the Snailbeach 
and Bog mines, the yield for 1866 
having been 3275 tons. The former, 
which belongs to tlie Marquis of 
Butti^ is very deep. 

Some ioteresting early remains 
are to be found at the S.E. base of 
the Comdon Mt. The Manh Pool 
circle consisted of 32 upright stones, 
and was at one extremity. The 
Whet8tones, 3 in number, which pro- 
bably formed a portiou of a larger 
circle — mutilated fragments — are at 
the other. On the elevation between 
them are the larger worksof MiteheU's 
Fold, consisting of 14, disposed in an 
irregular circle, 90 ft. from N. to S., 
and 85 ft. from £. to W. There is 
a second circle near it. It is not 
known who Mitchell was, but there 
is a curious tradition that a giant 
us^ to milk his cow here, which was 
unusually productive, till one day an 
old lu^ attempted to milk her in a 
riddle. The cow became disgusted, 
and wandered away into Warwick- 
shire, where she became famous under 
the name of the Duu Cow. Mr. 
Hartshome sees in these circles a very 
great resemblance to the remains at 
Stanton Drew and Abury. 

The White Grit* mine is passed 
dose to the road on right at the S. 
end of Shelve Hill. There are also 
lead-mines on Stapeley Hill, oppo- 
site. 2 or 3 m. further on, the road 
runs through a long and romantic 
defile as it descends from the hilly 
ground into the open, which it re- 
enters at 

13 m. Miwterley. 

2. The other route from Bishop's 
Castle also passes through Snead, 



, where it enters an outlying comer 
of Montgomeryshire, and follows the 
course of the Candad. 

At 4 m. Broadway (John Owen, 
Esq.) the road on rt. goes off to.Hys- 
sington and Minsterley. Hymngton 
Ch. is remarkable for several cracks 
in the walls, caused, according to a 
local l^end, by an enormous bull, 
which was the terror of the sur- 
rounding country, and which grew 
bigger and bigger every day. At 
last the people got the parson of 
Hyssington to exorcise him ; wherei' 
upon, by constant reading of texts, 
the beast shrank into dimensions 
sufficiently small to allow of his 
being driven into the ch. Unfor- 
tunately, before he was completely 
extinguished, the parson's candle 
burnt out, and, ere the morning came, 
when the reading could be resumed, 
the bull swelled out again until he 
burst the church walls. In this btory 
again we have the &ble of the Dun 
CSw. Near Hyssington ia an earth-, 
work known as Sirnond^tt Castte. 

5i m. Churchstoke, a pretty village 
at die junction of the Gamlad (said 
to be the only stream which flows 
from England into Wales), Caebitra, 
and Lach brooks, which, still under 
the name of the former stream, flow 
due N. through a charming and 
picturesque glen known cbs Mar* 
rington Dingle. Marrington HaXL, 
the grounds of which extend along 
the W. bank, is the seat of J. 
Davies, Esq. It is a very striking 
black-and-white timbered structure, 
of the date circa 1600 a.d^ and was 
built by Richard Lloyd, to whose 
grandsire the manor passed by mar- 
riage with tlie heiress of the Bowlers. 
In fiont of the mansion is a curious 
sun-dial, coeval with the building, 
and bearing date 1595. It is a 
square stone pillar, on which is the 
Lloyd ci^st, and the arms of six 
associated families, with the legend 

** From dav to day these shades do flee. 
And m this life passeth away." 
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Marrington was sold by the son of 
its builder to tl:e first Lord Craven, 
and has since ^ep^atedly changed 
hands. Between Churclisloke imd 
Chirbury is the ancient British work 
of Caer-JBre. 

8i m. Chirhury is supposed to have 
once been the site of a castle built 
by -^thelfled, a Queen of Mercia. 
However that may be. the celebrity 
of Chirbury arises from its having 
been the residence of Lord Herbert 
of Chirbury, who was bom in 158.1 
at Montgomery Castle. He was one 
of the most polished ornaments of 
the Court of James I., and in addi- 
tion to his military services in the 
Netherlands, was, like his brother 
George Herbert, a man of mark in 
literature. It was here that he wrote 
^is work * De Veritate,' with a view 
to prove the uselessness of revelation 
(1624). The ch. was built in 1127 
by Humphry de Winsbury, sheriff of 
the county. 

[2J m. distant on the W. is Mont- 
gomery {Hotels: Dragon, Wynnstay 
Arms). See Handbook for North 
Woles, The road to it crosses Offa's 
Dyke, which here forms the bound- 
ary line between Wales and Salop.] 
Passing 9 m. 1. Walcot{ihe Earl 
of Powis), the road runs N.E., and 
at 11 m. joins the high road be- 
tween Shrewsbury and Newtown. 
12 m. rt. is a considerable sheet 
of water, 45 acres in extent, known 
as Marton Pool ; and on the 1. is the 
wild and hilly district of the Long 
Mountain, which separates the val- 
leys of the Rea and the Severn. 

14 m. BrocMton, where the Min- 
sterley road turns off, and crosses 
the Rea. 

18 m. Minsterley, from whence a 
branch of the Laodon and . North- 
western runs to Shrewsbury, 10 m. 
Mr. Eyton thinks that Minsterley 
was in Saixon times the mother oh. 
of Westbury and Habberley. It is 
of the date of the 16th centy. To 
the S.W. of Minsterley, on Callow 



Hill, there is a camp— rectangular, 
and surrounded by a fosse 4 yds. 
wide — which o(»mmands a good view 
of Habberley Hud the lead-mines. 

1 J m. Ponteshury /Stat., 2 m. from 
which is a double British camp, on 
the t'»p of Pontesford Hill. The 
Hall (W. H. Sparrow, Esq.). Pontes* 
hury Ch. was originally collegiate, 
still consists of three portions, rec- 
tories or prebends, and has a broad, 
nave with aisles and a tower of 3 
stages on the N. side between the 
nave and chancel. It was rebuilt in 
1828. A little to the S. of Habberley 
is Marsfly, identified by Mr. Eyton as 
the park of Marsetalie, mentioned in 
Domesday. "It is recorded among 
the ancient customs of Shrewsbuiy 
that when the King visited the town, 
the sheriff used to send S() footmen 
as his body-guard (ad stabititionem) 
for so long as he remained there. 
But for the Park of Marsetalie, he 
used customarily to find 36 men 
for eight days." The adjoining dis- 
trict is nnin<Bd Hockestow Forest in 
Saxton's survey. 

3 m. Plealey Boad Stat. 

5 Hanwood Stat., where a junction 
is formed with the Cambrian line to 
Welshpool and Aberystwith. Han- 
wood Cli. contains an interestin^r 
font, oraamented with a kind of 
Vandyek pattern. 

10 *m. 'from Minsterley) Shrews- 
bury (Jit«. 8). 
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ROUTE 6. 

PBOM KNIGHTON TO WELLINGTON, BT 
CRAVEN ARMS, WENLOCK AND 
COALBROOK DALE. 

From Knighton (Rte. 6) to Craven 
Armtf the journey is performed hy 
the Central Wales Rly., thence by 
the Great Western to Wenlock and 
"Wellington. 

The Central Wales Line, which 
runs to Llandovery and Swansea 
\Handho6k for South Wales) leaves 
Knighton and keeps close to the 
Teme, the valley of which is very 
charming. On 1. is Stow Hill and 
the Holloway Hocks ( Rte. 5), and 
3 m. on rt. are the woods of Stanage 
Park in Herefordshire (Chas. 0. 
Rogers, Esq.). There was formerly 
a •* Haye *'. or enclosure maintained 
here, " and as appears by an inquest 
taken in Feb., 1295, on the death of 
Brian de Brompton, there was a 
park called Ammareslit. The writ 
ordering an inquest taken in Dec, 
1308, had directed the jurors to value 
the late Brian de Brompton*s manor 
of Ambreslyth, but the jurors ex- 
plained, that Ambreslyth was no 
manor, but only a park pertaining 
to the manor of Stanegge, separately 
worth 20«. per annum." Crossing 
the Teme the line reaches 

4 m. BucknaU Stat, Overlooking 
it is tlie wooded eminence of CoxwaU 
Knoll, which has always been a 
fruitful source of discussion with 
antiquaries, as a pofsible locale of 
the last battle of Caractacus with 
the Romans under OstoriuS. The 
proximity of Caer Caradoc (Rte. 5) 
renders it tolerably certain, at any 
rate, that the fiercely contested re- 



treat of Caractacus before Ostoriua 
was through this line of country. 
Moreover, spear points and stone 
balls, evidently projected from en- 
jrines, have been found under the 
N.W. of the hill, and the site of a 
Roman camp is only some 4 m. dis- 
tant at Brandon (Brandovium ), near 
Leintwardine. Strong objections tp 
Cox wall, however, are the shallow 
reach of the Teme at its base ; the 
narrowness of its singular eminence ; 
and the isolated position of the 
whole knoll. Tacitus also says, 
*' Ostoriua transftrt bellum in Ordo* 
vices," — whereas aU these localities 
are in the country of the Silures. 
Still as the historian was not an eye- 
witness, but wrote his account from 
hearsay, this point is not necessarily 
conclusive. Passing the village of 
Bedstone, and under the wooded 
brow of Hopton Hill (l.j, the line 
reaches 

7 m. Hopton Heath Stai. About 
1 m. 1. is Hopton Castle^ where a 
small square keep of remarkably 
good workmanship of Decorated date 
still exists. Camden says it was 
given by Henry 11. to Lord Clifford, 
and in Roger Mortimer's keeping in 
the reign of Edw. I. Later on, it 
belonged to the Hoptons, from whom 
it passed, through heiresses, to the 
Corbets and Wallops. In 1644 it 
was stubboiTily defended during a 
fortnight's siege by the Royalists, 
under Colonel Woodhouse, and was 
then taken and destroyed. The 
Governor, Samuel More, was con- 
fined in Ludlow Castle. On rt. 
Heath House (T. Salwey Beale, 
Esq.) and Broadward Hall (J. 
Creighton, Esq.), and further on 
(rt.) Clungunford village and House 
(J. Rocke, Esq.), and Ferney Halt 
(W. H. Sitwell, Esq.). A tumulus 
was opened some years ago close to 
Clungunford ch. by the late Rev. J, 
Roeke, who found bones and pottery 
in it. 

9J m. Broome Stat. 12J m, Cravew 
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Abms Jung. (Rte. 1). Near the 
village of Wistanstow, between 
Craven Arms and Marshbrook, the 
Great Western Rly. branch to Wen- 
lock turns off to the rt, running 
ap the valley of the Eaton brook, 
and at the fctot of the wooded terrace- 
like ridge of Wenlock Edge, which 
divides Apedale from Corve Dale. 

[The lover of quiet, pastoral 
acenerv, where the sound of the 
rly. whistle has not yet been heard, 
will do well to ascend Corve Dale to 
Wenlock, the distance from Craven 
Arms being about 20 m. The anti- 
quary will find much to interest him 
in the quaint country churches, be- 
sides some interesting fortifications 
and earthworks. The road pusses 
immediately under Norton Camp, a 
large quadrangular double-ditched 
Boman work, enclosing some 220 
paces square, and enters the Dale, 
leaving to the rt. the village of Cut- 
mington on the Corve River, the ck, 
of which has a double piscina. Cul- 
mington and Sieften are associated 
in tneir Saxon ownership as well 
as subsequent history. CvUmington 
Manor Home (Edward Wood, Esq.), 
CorfUm Hall (Lloyd Roberts, Esq.). 
Still further to the rt. is Sutton 
Court (late C. Powell, Esq.), at the 
foot of Sutton Hill. 5 m. Diddleburv 
or Ddburyt the restored ck, of which 
contains some Early Norm, details. 
The Hall is the seat of Herbert 
Cornwall, Esq. On the opposite 
bank of the Corve are some earth- 
works known as Cortham, or Corfliam, 
Castle, which, with the manor, was 

flven to Walter de Cliflford, father of 
air Rosamond, it is supposed, as 
some compensation for her frailty. 
Between Cortham and the Brown 
Clee Hill is the Heath, The cA., or 
rather the chapel, is a singular old 
Norm, building with a nave and 
chancel, but no tower or bell-turret. 
Externally the buttresses are very 
characteristic of the Norm, era, and 
there is a good Norm, doorway with 



circular-headed arch and moulding. 
The E. end is lighted by 4 verv 
small Norm, windows, one of which, 
pierces the buttress. 7 m., at Muns^ 
low, the road and river approach each 
other. The ch, has an K.E. chancel 
and nave with a chapel attached, a 
south porch, and a low W. tower. 
As early as 1115, Munslow Ch. 
claimed jurisdiction over an iin'- 
portant Saxon parish of Shropshire. 
A little further on, at MilUchcme, \s an 
old house, the lower story of which 
appears to have been used as a bari^ 
and the upper as a dwelling-house. 
The architecture of the door and 
window is that of the l.Mth centy., 
though tlie stones which now form 
the head of the arch are evidently 
not in 9itu, Milliehom Park (C. O. 
Childe Pemberton, Esq.), was for- 
merly the seat of the Mores, as far 
back as Henry YHI.; and in the 
garden is a memorial temple to two 
members of this family, who died 
in the last oenty. in the naval and 
militarv services. The old mansion 
was taken down about forty years 
ago, and the deer-park destroyed. 
The present house is in the Grecian 
style. 

11 m. To rt 1^ m. is Holgate, the 
former site of a castle of the same 
name. Helgot was an obscure Norm, 
chief, who owned sway in this upper 
part of Corve Dale between the 
Conquest and the year of th6 Domes- 
day Survey, 1078. Part of the Nor- 
man roimd tower of the castle 
appears to have been incorporated 
into a modem fieurmhouse. Holgaie 
Ch, has a beautiful Norm, door, with 
4 series of semicircular mouldines of 
the richesit type. The shafts have 
plain friezes and richly carved 
capitals. The font is peculiar — a 
broad open basin with a narrow neck, 
mountea on a series of steps. It is 
ornamented with interlaced mould- 
ings and figures of birds. Keeping 
on the 1. side of the Dale, the roud 
reaches Shipton and Shipton Hall 
(T. Mytton, Esq.). 
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15 m. BroeUm, from whence the 
antiquary can diverge to the hill 
above the road to inspect the circular 
fortification of the Ditches. 2 m. rt 
of Brocton is Oxeniiold, the ancient 
residence of the Priors of Wenlock, 
granted to them by Robert de Girros 
about 1244. The prior, foreseeing 
the Dissolution, made to himself 
friends of the unriuchteons Mammon 
by raising the fines high, and leasing 
the manor low. Part of the chapel, 
of the date of the 13th centy., still 
remains. The Hall» with the cellar 
underneath it, has been modernised. 

Graven Arms to Wenlock, &c., by 
rail, see above. 

17 m. Burton. Burton Cottage 
(Lord Wenlock). 20 m. Wenlock.^ 

The rly. takes a course on the 
other or northern side of the Wen- 
lock Edge, passing 6 m. Harton 
Stat., AudBim.Bushbury Stat. It is 
a charming walk of 2 m. to Carding' 
ton (where the Knights Templars 
possessed property), and thence to 
Church Stretton over Gardiug^n and 
Hope Bowdler Hills. 

10^ m. LongvtUe SteU. 2 m. to L is 
an old house called Plash, of Tudor 
date, chiefly of brick, with fine stacks 
of moulded chimneys. Some of the 
rooms are oak-panelled and picked 
out with gold stars. The kitchen 
has some fine oak carving, and the 
hall an open timber-work roof. 
Saxton mentions that there was a 
park here. 

2 m. further N. is Church Preen, 
the ch, of which has a good oak 
nvlmt, marked B. T. 1641. A stone 
Wldliii^ %djoins the oh., which looks 
as If it hac^ toned part of some 
monastic bailding: lim, to the K. 
is Lam/^leyt HaM, the ora^ g|^te-house 
c^ winch is left, <^Mfly of fiUza- 



on the edge of the hill, and oma- 
meuted with quaint terrace gardens. 
On the hill above is the circular 
camp known as The Ditches, It in- 
cludes 8 acres, and is nearly a circle 
in shape. It is surrounded by an 
outer and inner fo^se, and 2 valla, and 
is in immediate view of Kordy Bank, 
besides coming within the observation 
of the Gaer Garadoc, Bury Ditches, 
and the Wrekin defensive stations. 

15 m. Presthope 8taL, 3 m. to the 
N. of which is the village of Kenley, 
where Sir A. Alison, the historian, 
was born. His &ther was rector 
in 1792, and wrote here his * Letters 
on Taste*' 

18 m. Wenlock or Mucli Wenlock 
Stat, {Inns : Gaskell Arms ; Raven ; 
Stork, the last good in a homely way). 
Pop. 1500. The town of Wenlock, ac- 
cording to Gamden ** famous for lime- 
stone, but formerly in King Bichard 
II.*s time for a cupper mine," is situated 
on high and expo^ ground near the 
northern end of Wenlock Edge, and 
this position obtained for it, as we 
are informed in the * Monasticon,' 
the name of ** Winnica" or winding 
place. It is now little more than 
a village, which would scarcely be 
noticeable, were it not for the beau- 
tiful ruins of the Priory, once one 
of the richest and most important 
priories in England. But previous 
to this date, Wenlock was a place of 
much renown, from its having been 
the seat of a nunnery, and the burial 
place of St. Milburgh, granddaughter 
of Penda, and daughter of Merwald, 
Kings of Mercia, whose name is also 
preserved in Stoke St. Milborough. 
Whatever mi^ht have been the extent 
of this establishment, all traces were 
destroyed (it was supposed) by the 
Danes in the 9th centy., idthough 



bethan timber-wodc, with aa earli^3Q0 years afterwards it was again 
iHibiitmiliiiu aikL fmhattkid 



12^ixi,EaMQutpe8tat, Overlooking 
the rly. is Luiwych HaU, the beau- 
tifid seai oC lA^&aaoiB^ Em^.^ placed 



finr a <^ l^ Leofido^ Earl of 
Merota, snA his wife Godiva, of 
Goventiy fame, in tiia time of King 
Edward tlie Gonfessw. B«t thu 
second Saxon fowndatioo scarce^ 
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lasted above 30 years, and we find 
that its priories were placed at the 
disposal of Roger de Montgomery, 
one of the Coiiqutror*s followers, 
%ho about the year 1080 founded 
the present Prioiy for Benedictines, 
which was affiliated as a cell or 
dependency upon the great mother 
Abbey Church of Clugny. The 
conventual ch. was formerly dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, but as the 
tradition of St. Milburgh*s death and 
burial still remained, it was too valu- 
able a suggeation not to be utilized, 
and we accordingly find that a boy, 
running over the site of the proposed 
building, trod upon the saint's tomb, 
which instantly became endowed 
with miraculous virtues and gave 
forth balsamic exhalations. ThefeS 
odours, according to William of 
Malmesbury (De Gestis Reg. L. 
II. c. 13), were so powerful as to 
cure persons afflicted witli king's 
evil: **regius morbus medicis sane 
incurabilis." This followed upon 
the translation of St. Milburgh's 
relics in 1101. From that time 
the priory (for the Cluniacs had 
no abbeys, only priories, in Eng- 
land, dependent on foreign mother 
chur6he8), increased in riches and 
importance till the reign of Ed- 
ward III., when it was seized by 
the Crown. In Richard IL's reign 
it was declared denizen and ceased 
to be dependent on any foreign house. 
At the Dissolution the body con- 
sisted of a. prior, 21 friars, and 11 
monks. The ruins, which include 30 
acres, are close to the parish ch.-yd., 
and consist of a portion of the S. 
«ide of the nave, a fragment of the N. 
transept, a larger portion of the S. 
transept, the chapter-house, and the 
Prior's apartments. Sufficient of the 
foundations remain to show tliat the 
total length of the cb. was 401 ft. 
Of the W. front, which is E. Eng. 
the great W. window is gone, and 
tliere only remains one small one of 
geometrical style, " that is, a single 
arch, enclosing two lancet lights, the 



head filled with an open circle, the 
jambs of the windows furnished with* 
slender columns, and the arcli divided 
into mouldings." The remains of the 
nave iS. side) are 3 pointed arches, 
with a triforium of lancet arches, 
and above them again a row of 
clerestory windows. The pillars of 
the nave support a groined roof, 
the floor of one apartment lighted 
by the W. window just mentioned. 
The S. transept has also 3 arches 
with clustered columns, and a tri- 
forium above. Of the centre tower 
only the bases of the 4 piers remain, 
at the intersection of the nave and 
transepts. In length the minster 
more than equals Hereford, and ex- 
ceeds Rochester, amrrag our old 
cathedrals. In point of structnre 
arid symmetry it must have rivalled 
our noblest churches. The dimen- 
sions were 332 ft. ; the nave 117 ft. 
X 38 ft., 01*, with aisles, 61 ft. 3 in. ; 
the side-walls being 60 ft. high. 
Tlie tower occupied a square 48 ft. 
X 46 ft. ; the transept was 144 ft. 
from N. to S. ; tlie aisleless Lady 
Chapel 41 ft. x 23 ft. (M, Walcott). 
The chapter-house — the richest 
building now extant — was entered 
from the cloister by a circular-headed 
doorway, which with the windows 
on either side are ornamented with 
chevron mouldings. The most per-i 
feet portion is the N. and S. wall — 
" at about 3 ft. from the floor is a 
projection having a chevron mould- 
ing, from whieh rise two clusters of 
6 small round shafts which divide 
the space into 3 compartments of 15 
ft. These columns are 5 ft. high, 
and have capitals variously orna- 
mented, from which issue a corres- 
ponding number of ribs which 
formed the groined roof. In the 
spaces between the clusters of 
columns are 5 small circular arches, 
resting on columns consisting of 3 
shafts, above which, up to the groin- 
ing of the roof, the space is covered 
by rows of intersecting arches, each 
springing from the intersecting point 
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of the arches heneath them. The 
Ciipitals display every variety of 
fanciful design on the S., but on the 
N. the sculptures have never been 
completed, and the decoration is 
scanty, except on the groups of 
pillars from which rose the broad 
ribs of the vaulting, which have 
elaborate carvinpjs in a continuous 
pattern on their capitals. This 
beautiful specimen of Norm, archi- 
tecture is probably the work of 
Roger de Montgomery, and from the 
bases of 6 plain Norm, pillars which 
a few years ago were to be seen in 
the choir, it is probable that it also 
was of the same date." — E. S. A., 
* Arch. Camhrensis.* To the S. of 
the chapter-house is the prior's resi- 
dence (now inhabited by Mr. Gaskell, 
late M.P. for Wenloek), which seems 
to have occupied a quadrangle, 
though onlv one 8:de is now left. 
Presenting an unique example of a 
prior's lodge in its domestic arrange- 
ments, it consists of a building of 2 
stories surmounted by a very high 
roof, and contains some of the prin- 
cipal apartments. Its whole length 
is about 100 ft., and it has a light 
and elegant open cloister extending 
throughout and communicating vrith 
the rooms on either floor. The 
cloister or gallery is divided into 
compartments by large buttresses at 
regular intervals, and these again are 
subdivided into 2 compartments by 
smaller buttre^es, the space be- 
tween being filled in with 2 trefoil- 
headed lights, and divided horizon- 
tally by a transom. The arrange- 
ment is the same for the lower 
story" — A. C. Notice the water- 
drains from the upper rooms, carved 
with lions* heads and grotesque 
•figures. On the ground floor is 
also the kitchen, now a brewlrouse, 
and opening into it is what Mr. 
Parker calls a garde-robe, which often 
occurd in medisevtd buildings. Next 
to this is what was once the bakehouse, 
succeeded by a small modernised room. 
•At the end is the oratory or prior's pri- 



vate chapel, which contains an altar, 
open underneath for the reception 
of relics, and a stone reading-desk, 
rudely carved with Norm, foliajje. The 
prior's Hall is a fine room of 3 bays, 
lighted by 4 windows of 2 lights 
each, on the 1st floor, over which 
is now the kitchen. This was not 
the refectory of the abbey, but merely 
a private dining-room. It contains a 
fireplace of late date, and a drain 
at the N.E. angle, ending in a lion's 
head. 

A flowered cornice runs round the 
top of the wall, and the roof is of 
oak, of great beauty of construction 
and design. Adjoining the Hall is 
the prior's parlour. Mr. Blore con- 
siders ther age of the building to be 
about the middle of the 15th centy., 
although •* the roof indicates an age 
anterior to the date of the building 
of which ij forms a part." A large 
portion of the Priory was pulled down 
many years ago by a vandal in the 
shape of a house agent, but further 
ruin was stopped by the then Sir 
W. W. Wynne, from whom, by an 
interchange of property, it passed to 
the late W. Mihies Gaskell, M.P. 

The parish ch., which closely ad- 
joins the abbey ruins, is of mixed 
style, from Noi-m. to Dec., and con- 
sists of chancel, nave, and aisles, 
with a low tower and spire. On the 
N. of the chancel is an aumbry and 
piscina; on the S. are sedilia. On 
either side of the E. window are 
niches for a figure, under Decorated 
canopies. There are one or two 
brasses. The only otjier object of 
antiquity is the Guildhall, a timber 
building with a pi0,zza,' for, not- 
witiistandhig its small size. Wen- 
lock is a corporate borough, a charter 
having been granted to it by Ed- 
ward IV. The council chamber 
contains some interesting carved oak 
furniture. Wenloek has also a Com 
Market and Agricultural Library ; a 
School of Art, and an almost unique 
annual festival of " Olympic Games," 
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for the encouragement of field sports 
and athletic exercises, founded iu 
1850. 

Ely. from Wenlock to Craven 
Arms, 18 m., and to Buildwas June. 
3 m., there meeting the Severn Val- 
ley line. 

Dt'itances. — ^Broseley, 4 m. ; Goal- 
brook Dale, 6 m. 

2 m. E. of Wenlock is Barrow, the 
(restored) ch, of which is also Norm., 
although very plain. The windows 
are semicircular and deeply splayed. 
At the restoration, a fresco was dis- 
covered under the planter, of a full- 
size knight on horseback. Tom 
Moody, a well known huntsman of 
Lord Forester, was buried here in 
1796. Barrow is about 1 m. from 
Willey Park, the seat of Lord 
Forester (Rte. 4). 

From Wenlock the rly. passes 
several Ume-works and*l>egins its 
descent through a pretty wooded 
country to Buildwas Junc. [The 
remainder of this route is described 
in Bte. 4.] 



ROUTE 7. 

FBOH WOLVERHAMPTON TO NANT- 
WICHt BT SHIFFNAL^ WELUNQTON 
AND MARKET DRAYTON. 

(Great Western Railway,^ 

Quitting Wolverhampton by the 
GreatWestemBly. (Low-level Stat), 
the traveller passes 4^ m. CodaaU 
Stat. (HandboQk for Staffordshire), 



and enters the county of Salop a 
little before reaching AVbrighUm SUU, 
6 m. 

Albrighton, which closely adjoins 
Donington, the two churches being 
within a stone's throw of each 
other, is a place of considerable 
antiquity, and is supposed to derive 
its name from the Saxon Lord, Albe- 
ricus. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that mention is made of Nich(»las, 
priest of Alberitone in the year 1186, 
which is about the date of some por- 
tions of the ch. It has a low Norm. 
W. tower, the upper portion of later 
date than the lower, and on each 
side the window is perforated by a 
singular circular opening. 

The E. window is Dec., with good' 
tracery, but nevertheless has a tran- 
som. There is a S. aisl e with a 3-light 
winilow, and a rose-light above it. 
On the N. side of the chancel is a 
fine altar-tomb, dibcovered during 
the operation of lowering the floor of 
the S. aisle, and doubtless re-erected 
here at the restoration of the ch. 
The legend around it describes it 
as ihe resting-place of John Talbot 
of Grafton, Knight, and his wife, 
Frances, daughter and heiress of a 
Clifford of Ghelmarsh ; and this John 
appears- to have been the son of 
another John Talbot, of whom Leland 
mentions the connection with this 
place by marriage with the heiress. 
Leland's reference is as follows: — 
•* Syr J ohn Talbot that married Trout- 
beks heire dwelleth in a goodlie logge 
in the hv toppe of Albrighton Parke, 
it is in the very egge of Shropshire, 
3 m. from Tunge." There was an- 
other fine marble altar-tomb; but 
that has disappeared since 1700, and 
was probably oroken up. Albrighton 
BaU is the residence of — Burber, 
Esq. 

3 m. to the S., just within the bor- 
ders of Staffordshire, is PatshvU, the 
beautiful seat of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth. This property belonged in 
the 17th and 18th centys. to the 
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£Eimily of Astley, who erected the 
house m the Vanbrugh style, but 
afterwards sold it to the Pigots, who 
in their torn disposed of it to the 
late Earl of Dartmouth. His son, 
the present possessor, has greatly im- 
proved the house ^.under Bum), which 
consists of a centre and wings of red 
Btone, the latter carried up so as to 
overtop the former. The gardens are 
charming, and the park contains most 
picturesque scenery and a serpentine 
sheet of water, terminating in a lake. 
From the situation of the house on 
a raised niouud in a very elevated 
portion of the park, it commands an 
extensive yiew over Shropshire and 
Cheshire. Above it is a belt of 
woodland, surrounding the old half- 
timbered ball, now a fttrm-house ; in 
the yard behind is a curious stone 
font. 

FaishuU Ch, is an Italian building 
of the close of the 17th centy., and is 
entered by a portico, with an armed 
figure in one corner. It has 2 altar- 
tombs :— 1. To Sir John Astley and 
hig wife (temp. Henry VII.), with 
panels of his 7 sons and 8 daughters. 
2. Sir Eichard Astley, recumbent be- 
tween his 2 wives. A squadron of 
horse is depicted on this tomb. There 
are also moniunents to the Pigot 
family. Tho ch. is filled with stained 
glass, memorials to former Earls of 
Dartmouth. To the S.E. of Pat- 
shull is 

FaUingham, a fine old ch, of dif- 
ferent dates. The nave is Norm., the 
ehancel E.E., and the S. aisle Dec. 
It has been well restored by SeoU. 

A most interesting excursion can 
be made from Godsall or Albrighton 
stations to Boscobel and White 
Ladies, N. of the rly., returning by 
Touge. From Godsall the way to 
Boscobel (4 m.) lies through a pretty 
open country, skirting the woods of 
Chillington to 3 m. Langley. In the 
distance on rt. is Brewood spire. 

From Albrighton the visitor may 
pass DoningtoHj the eh, of which 

[Shropshire & Che%hire,'\ 



has some good stained glass, or he 
may proceed direct from the stat. to 
Shakerleyf the seat of W. Horton, 
Esq. 1 m. beyond which, to the 
1., is White Ladies, in the wooded 
district formerly known as Brewood 
Forest. Here are the ruins of an 
ancient convent for Cistercian nuns, 
a Norman structure, founded in the 
reign of Richard I. Contemporane- 
ous with it was the monastic estab- 
lishment of the Black Ladies for 
Benedictine nuns, near Brewood, in 
the adjoining county of Stafford. 
The ruins of White Ladies are not 
large, and -consist principally of a 
wall, a portion of whick belonged 
to the Norm, chapel, and some cir- 
cular-headed arches. "On the N. 
side is an open round arch, which 
might have led into a transept or 
chapel." The visitor wiU soon come 
in sight of the ancient though altered 
mansion of Boscdbd, "the scene of 
such romance^ heroism, loyalty, and 
other noble qualities, as will always 
command admiration ev^i from those 
who condemn the cause in wliich 
such virtues are exercised." Hither 
it was that after tho sanguinary 
battle of Worcester in 1651 the unfor- 
tunate monarch, Charles II., rode up, 
closely pursued by Cromwell's troop- 
ers, who were scouring the country 
in all directions. In Boscobel wood 
lived William Penderel, a woodcut- 
ter, while his brother Bichard lived 
at Hobbal Grange^ about 1 m. to the 
W. To these rough and uneducated 
peasants was the fugitive King com- 
mitted by the Earl of Derby, who 
had befoie now been sheltered in 
this dibtrict, and no men could have 
carried out these instructions with 
greater loyalty or at greater per- 
sonal risk. As Col. Ashenhurst's 
troop was quartered at Codsall, no 
time was to be lost, and the King, 
having disguised himstelf in a coarse 
country suit, cutting off his locks and 
rubbing his bauds against the chim- 
ney, was conducted by Richard Pen- 
derel into tho fautnosses of the Bos- 
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cobel woods, while his other brother 
acted as scout. ** The heavens wept 
bitterly at these calamities, insomuch 
that tne thickest tree in the wood 
was not able to keep his Majesty dry, 
nor was there anything for him to 
sit upon; whereupon Biohard went 
to Francis Yates's house (a trusty 
neighbour who married his wife's 
■iBter), where he borrowed a blanket, 
which he folded and laid on the 
ground for his Majesty to sit on. At 
the same time Bichard spoke to the 
goodwife Yates to provide some vio- 
tuals and bring ijj^ into the wood at 
a place he appointed her. She pre- 
pently made ready a mess of milk 
and some butter and eggs, and 
brought them to his Maje^y iu the 
wood, who being a little surprised to 
see the woman (no good concealer of 
a secret), said cheerfully to her, 
' Good woman,, can you be Mthfnl to 
a distressed cavalier ? ' She answered, 
* Yes, Sir, I will die father than dis- 
cover you;' with which anffwer his 
Majesty was well satisfied." — Blouni, 
That night the King was conducted 
by Bichard to the Severn to endea- 
vour to make his escape into Wales ; 
but finding the roaos guarded in 
^veiT direction, it was mought ad- 
visable to return to BosooIhbI. At 
three in the morning they reached 
it, and there found Col. Garless, a 
fugitive loyalist ; but it being deemed 
too hazardous for the King's shelter, 
he was taken to the wood and raised 
into the oak-tree, when ** the Colonel 
humbly desired his Majesty (who had 
taken little or no rest the two pre- 
ceding nights) to seat himself as 
easily as he could in the tree and rest 
his head on the Colonel's lap, who 
was watchful that his Majesty should 
not fall; and in this position his 
Majesty slumbered away some part 
of the day, and bore all these hard- 
ships ana afflictions with incompar 
Table patience." The tree now known 
as Cliarles 8 oak is held by some to 
be a descendant of the original, 
which mu^t, it is argued, have been 



much further from the Boscobel 
House than the present one — but 
the whole of Boscobel Forest is a 
thing of the past, and it would be 
difficult for anyone, be he king or 
peasant, to conceal himself here now- 
a-days. If we reflect that, according 
to tradition, the forest then came 
close to the precincts oi the house- 
and stood thi<^ and dense, as well as^ 
that the oak, if vigorous, is not mora 
hale thau other sylvan giants of like 
reputed longevity, the question of 
originality as against sdonship may 
be well left ** sub judice." It is said 
that Lord Dartmouth strongly sup- 
ports the formertheory. On Sie othec 
hand, a furofessional writer who visi- 
ted and measured the oak in July 
1878, found that in 21 years it had 
increased in girth 11 inches, or about 
} an inch annually, since a former 
visit Arguing tliat it would have 
increased much faster in its prime 
or even its 2nd century ; he reckons, 
that this tree would have been v^ry 
small, if not an acorn, in 1651. (See 
Gardeners* Chron., N. S., Vol. X, 
p. 497.) The house is the property 
of the Misses Evans, of Darley, near 
Derby, and is kept in exquisite order; 
It is not shown after 5 o'dock p.m. 
In the drawing-room, which is pa- 
nelled with oak, is a portrait of the 
King; the mantelpiece also of black 
marble hfis some excellently-sculp- 
tured scenes of his escapes. In the 
adjoining room is a portrait of Crom- 
well. In the garret is the hole, con- 
cealed by a trap-door just at the top 
of the staircase leading thereto. In 
which the King took his rest, after 
it was thought prudent for him to 
leave the protection of the wood. 
This hole is sufficiently large to hide 
a modest-sized man in a standing 
position, especially as tliere was then 
no flight of steps or ladder to cramp 
the Ingress, and in one of tiie becU 
rooms is a small chamber, in tiie 
thic^ess of the chimney, which 
communicates with the garden out- 
side. , The latter hiding-place had 
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been used aforetime for Jesuit priests, 
whom the Penderels, staunch Catho- 
lics, were at* fait in hiding ; and 
doubtless the Earl of Derby, and 
probably many other loyal fugitives, 
had taken advantage of it in the 
Civil War troubles. The garden is 
well kept in all its quaint formality, 
fmd barmonizeswith the oldfashioned 
timber house. In it still stands the 
** successor and locum tenens ** of the 
arbour, where the King sat and read 
on the Sunday while waiting the 
return of John Penderel, who had 
been sent to Moseley to apprise 
Lord Wilmot of what had happened, 
to which place his Majesty was con- 
veyed that very night. A portrait 
of Dame Penderel, mother of the 
loyal peasants, dated 1662, is in 
the possession of a Mr. Oare, of the 
Green, Bridgnorth. 

From Boscobel the tourist can pro^ 
6eed eastwards to Brewood {Hdbh 
fot Staffordshire)^ or return in the 
opposite direction for 3^ m. to the 
VilWe of Tonge, passing at the foot 
of Gmuge Knoll, od the summit of 
which is a clump of Scotch fir- 
trees. From the knoll is a very 
eharming view looking over the 
wooded park of Weston, or Weston- 
tmder-L^rd, the seat of the Earl of 
Bradford. Tiie house is a lar^re 
cheerful building, with no particular 
arcbitectural features of interest; 
but the grounds and gardens are very 
pretty, and contain a conspicuous 
domed conservatory. Not far from 
the house is the c^., in which are 
several monuments to the &tmily of 
Bradford. 

At Tonge Korton the road falls into 
the high-road from Wolverhampton 
to Newport, near a large slieet of 
water called Norton Mere, prettily 
covered with with water-lilies. From 
the 1. towards the rly. and in about 
\ m. the visitor reaches the village of 
Tonge, celebrated for the beauty of 
its ch, and its modem castle, which 
has probably seen more changes than 



any place of the sort. " It is state I 
to have been anciently the seat of 
Hengist, the Saxon, whom Vortigern 
called ii} to iiis assistance, and having 
been successful in his warlike en- 
gagements, he afterwards begged of 
yoYi\»^&m. as much land as an ox-liide 
could enclose. On' his request bein^ 
granted, he cut the hide into strips 
and had as much land as it encom- 
passed, whereon he built the castle." 
— Burke. It afterwards came intd 
the possession of the Pembrugges, 
and subsequently the Yemons, by 
marriage of William Vernon, of Had- 
don, with Benedicta, sister and heir- 
ess of Sir Fulke Perabrugge. The 
Stanleys were the next possessors by 
intermarriage with the Yemons, and 
it was purcliased from them by Sir 
Thomas Harris, a lawyer, whose 
daughter married William Pierre* 
point, and thus brought the property 
into the ducal family of Kingston. 
Evelyn, last Duke of Kingston, sold 
it in 1764 to George Durant; but 
that family, after a residence of 
nearly 100 years, has become extinct, 
and Tonge passed by purchase to its 
present possessor, the Earl of Brad-^ 
ford. George Durant was Paymaster 
of the Forces at the time of the cap- 
ture of the Havannah in 1761, and is 
said to have amassed an enormous 
fortune by plunder, a great part of 
which he laid out in the purchase 
of this property. He demolished the 
old castle and erected the present 
one from his own designs,— one of 
those fantastic buUdings of mixed 
Gk)thic and Moorish, with conspicuous 
Tmrkish domes. The incongruities, 
however, are partially softened by 
the warm red of the stone. The 
place is to a great extent surrounded 
by water, carried in artificial canals 
of great depth, and apparently cut 
for the double purpose of defence 
and irrigation of the park. On the 
S. side, however, the river is dry and 
picturesquely overgrown with timber 
and brushwood. Here was a little 
.stone cabin, called the Hermitage, 

B 2 
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long the residence of a poor crazed 
lunatic, who had been originally a 
butler and had saved money. But he 
soon lost it, and his wits went the 
same way. One of the most curious 
things about Tonge Castle is the 
entrance-gate, on which there is 
some extraordinary carving, such as 
a beehive, and also a most minute 
representation of the old castle. 
The castle, which is the property 
of the Earl of Dartmouth, is now 
in the occupation of John Hartley, 
Esq. 



Tonge Ch., in addition to its in- 
trinsic interest and grandeur, is a 
perfect mausoleum of the Vernon 
family. It is a fine example of £. 
Perpend., consisting of nave, with 
v^ry broad aisles, and a central oc- 
tagonal tower, with low spire. The 
under stage of the tower is coi a larger 
base than the middle, and is bevelled 
off at the sides. On the N. side of 
the chancel is the vestry, and there 
is a S. porch. On this same side 
is the golden chapel, of later date, 
foiming a kind of transept, and pos- 
sessing a splendid fan-vaulted roof, 
all the others being of timber. 
There is some finely-carved wood- 
work in the boreen and stalls (notice 
particularly the curious ** miserere " 
seats). The ch. is said to be the 
one described by Dickens in his 
story of " Little Nell,* and was cer- 
tainly drawn as such by Cattermole. 

Amongst the tombs are an ala- 
baster monument, supposed to be 
that of Sir Hichard Vernon and his 
wife Elizabeth. This was believed 
by Dugdale to belong to Sir Fulke 
Pembrugge, who died in 1408-9, and 
whose widow founded this collegiate 
ch. ; but the Shropshire historian 
Eyton believes it to be that of Sir 
Kichard Vernon, Treasurer of Calai^, 
who inherited the estate and arms of 
Pembrugge and died in 1451. Also 
one to William Skeffington, 1550, on 
S. of altar, 



" An eMuire right hardy In the fealde 
Aud mithful to his prince in quiet tymes 
of peace." 

There is also one to Sir William Ver- 
non and his wife Margaret, with their 
12 children — a hra8$ under each 
figure being engraven with a reli- 
gious . text. The epitaph on the 
tombstone of Sir Thomas Stanley is 
said, on doubtful authority, to have 
been written by Shakespeare. Tb« 
Dramatist was not 13 y<ars of Bge 
when Sir Thomas Stanley died. One 
of the most interesting featiures here 
is the great bell, 48 cwt. in weight, 
given by Sir Henry Vernon. He also 
gave "a rent out of his manor of 
Norton for tolling it when any Ver- 
non came to town." In the vestry 
is preserved a curious and highly 
embroidered purple velvet Bltarcloth, 
manifestly of great antiquity. Con« 
nected with the ch. and monuments 
of Vemon8 in Tonge ch. is a curious 
custom, noticed by a writer in the 
* Gentleman's Ma.i^uzine,' at the end 
of the 18th century, of the presenta-* 
tion of a fresh garland of roses every 
midsummer's day, round the effigies 
of the ].ady of Fulke de Pembrugge 
or of Fulke himself. To the W. of 
the oh. are some ruined walls and 
an arch, probably a portion of the 
college which the Pepibrugges are 
said to have founded here. 

Adjoining the demesne of Tonge 
Castle is Neachley (G. Holyoake, 
Esq.). The whole round from Al- 
brighton to Boscobel and back by 
Tonge will be about 11 m.] 

Continuing the route by rly., the 
traveller passes on 1. 2 m. from Al- 
brighten, the pillar, 180 ft. high, of 
the Wolverhampton Water-wurkii 
erected at Cosford Bridge for the 
piu'pose of forcing the water up from 
the river Werf. It is taken to the 
reservoir at Tattenhall and thence to 
Wolverhampton. On rt. is Neachley 
and Tonge. 

9 m. rt. Huckley Chronge (T. Horton, 
Elsq.). The house is modem, but 4^ 
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6iippo6ed to have been builf on the 
site of an old " grange," or granary, 
belonging to Buildwas Abbey, to 
which it formed a sort of half-way 
house between Buildwas and Bre- 
wood Forest, where the monks had 
extensive rights of feeding swine 
and cutting timber. 

On 1. 1^ m. is Hatton Grange 
(CoL Kenyon Slaney), the grounds 
of which contain some magnificent 
beech-trees, and are adorned with 
deep picturesque pools, formed by 
the danuning up of the Twybrook 
before it joins the Wtirf. The high 
ground to the rt. overlooking Ruck- 
ley and Shiffnal is Lezard HiU, be- 
longing to Lord Stafford, of Cossey. 

. 11 m. The rly. now runs over a 
lofty bridge overlooking and dividing 
the quaint-looking town of Shiffnal 
i Inns : Jerningham Arms, good ; StarV 
The warm red-stone of which it is 
built, and an occasional timbered 
house, ^ve it a peculiarly snug and 
old-fashioned appearance. 

The ch. is an old cruciform build- 
ing of several architectural dates. 
It consists of nave, with aisles, N. 
and 8. transept, chancel (added to 
which is a 8. chapel, called the 
Moreton chapel ), a central tower, and 
S. porch. Part of the S. transept, of 
the N. wall of the chancel, and the 
chancel-arch itself, are of transition 
Norm, to E.E., the latter orna- 
mented with dog-tooth moulding. 
The S. porch is E.E., and has a 
inngular parvise or upper story. The 
outer door has a trefoiled arch. 
The nave, chancel, and central tower 
are Dec. ; the N. aisle has some late 
windows inserted, and the central 
tower has a wide stair-turret at the 
N.W. angle. An old oak pulpit, 
elaborately carved, and bearing date 
1632, was given a few years since to 
tlie ch. by the late Bichard Brooke, 
Esq. It had been procured for hitn 
by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

The Moreton chapel is of late Dec. 
date, and has good flowing tracery. 



The N. transept is altogether Perp., 
as are also the windows and parapet 
of the S. transept. The portion of 
the S. aisle between the porch and 
the transept is as late as the 16th 
centy.— Jfer. /. L. Petit. 

On the western face of the chancel- 
arch is a finial, with a very curious 
sculptured head and a curling 
stalk proceeding from the mouth. 
Amongst the monuments are some 
to the family of Brigges of Haugh- 
ton, and Ernestry, bearing the dates 
of 159(i and 1625, and one to Thomas 
Foster, once Prior of Wombridge and 
Warden of Tonge, with date 1526. 
The salubrity of the neighbourhood 
is shown by 2 inscriptions— one to 
Wm. Wakley, born at Shiffnal in 
1590, biirietl at Adbaston, d. 1714, 
aged 12H, and another to Mary 
Yates, 127; her birth date is not 
recorded, but she is said to have 
walked to London just after the fire 
in 1666 and died in 1776. Amongst 
the celebrities of ShiiTnal were Tom 
Brown, a licentious poet of the 17th 
centy., and Dr. Beddoes, a noted 
chemist and man of science, 1754. 
There are many nice residences 
inunediately adjoining Shiffnal : — 
Aaton Hall (J. Maclean, Esq. ) ; Decker 
HiU (Rev. W. Gamett Botfield); 
Haughton Hall (Rev. J. Brooke), 
of which records remain fi-om 
the date 1268, when it was called 
Haleston, and was the property 
of Sir Hugh de Halestone. An 
excursion should by all means 
be made to BHmstree Hill, 1 m. 
to the S., from the summerhouse 
on which, though the elevation is 
not great, one of the finest views 
in the country is to be obtained, 
extending into Worcestershire, Staf- 
fordshire, and Wales. From Shiff"- 
nal the tourist can proceed by a 
branch line to Coalbrook Dale, 
through Maddey, where formerly 
existed a park belonging to the 
Prior and Convent of Wenlock, and 
licensed by King Edward I. in 1283. 

At 13 m. the rly. ascends the hilly 
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district between Shiffnal and Wel- 
lington, at the northern portion of 
the Shropshire coal-field. On rt. is 
Prioi'slee UaU. It obtains its name 
from once being the residence of 
the Prior of a house of Augustine 
Canons, founded at Wombridge (a 
little to the N.) in the reign of 
Stephen. On 1. is MciUn's Lee, 
where are the remains of an Early 
Norm, chapel, with 3 narrow deeply- 
splayed windows. Its founder is not 
Known. A Ithough naturally the dis- 
trict is broken and hilly, it is far 
from inviting, owing to the dreary 
aspect of the collieries, many of 
which are worked out, and the 
squalid tumbledown look of the 
houses. 

15 m. Oaltengaies Stat, Here the 
Lond. and N.-W. branch from Goal- 
port crosses the line on its way to 
join the Shropshire Union Rly. A 
little farther on (rt.) is Wombridge. 
In a g:arden here are blight remaius 
of the monafltery of Canons RegulHr, 
founded by William Fitz Alan of Clun 
iu the 12th ceuty. 

18 m. Wellington Juno., where 
the latter line from Staflford (Rte. 8) 
joins the Great Western, both using 
the same rails from Wellington to 
Shrewsbury. From hence also the 
Market Drayton and Nantwich 
branch is given off. 

The town of Wellington, Pop. 14,604 
{Hotel: Wrekin, good and reason- 
able), in itself does not possess very 
much to detain the tourist, although 
there is an evident attempt to ac- 
commodate modem improvements to 
the narrow and crooked streets of 
former days. These include a fair 
proportion of good half-timbered 
houses. It was noted during the 
Rebellion for being the first place 
of rendezvous of Charles I, who 
marched his forces here Sept. 19, 
1642, and then and there delivered 
an address. The ch. is modem, and 
is only noteworthy for its extreme 



ugliness, and for containing a good 
deal of iron in its composition. 
Wellington has become a place 
of considerable trade of late years, 
it being the metropolis for all the 
northern district of the Shropshire 
coal-fields and for a considerable 
agricultural population to the N. and 
W. It has iron foundries, com mills, a 
tannery, a glass factory, and several 
nail and agricultural implement 
manufactories. The population has 
increased nearly two-thirds since the 
census of 1861. 

1 m. N. of the town is Apley 
Castle, the seat of St. John Charlton, 
Esq. The house is plain, of the 
beginning of the present centy., but 
it is situated in a finely wooded park. 
Slight remains exist of the old cajitle, 
which underwent a siege by the 
Parliamentary forces in the Civil 
War. It is thus mentioned by 
Richard Baxter, who married into 
the Charlton family :— " But it being 
in the heat of the civil war, Robert, 
her brother, being for the Parlia- 
ment, had the advantage of strength^ 
which put her (his wife's mother) 
to seek relief at Oxford from the 
King, and afterwards to marry one 
Mr. Harmer, who was for the King, 
to make her interest that way. Her 
house, being a sort of small castle, 
was garrisoned for the King. But 
at last Robert procured it to be 
besieged by the Parliamentary sol- 
diers, and stormed and taken when 
the mother and children were there, 
and saw part of their building 
burnt and some lye dead before their 
eyes, and so Robert got possession of 
the children.*' 

The great attraction of Welling- 
ton is of course the Wrekin, which 
raises its huge dome some two miles 
to the S. Although of no very great 
height — only 1260 feet above the 
Severn, and 1320 above the sea — it 
is conspicuous far and wide, and 
forms an unmistakable landmark 
in every phase of Shropshire scenery; 
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Such a vast tract of country comes 
under its ken that the old Shrop- 
shire toast of "All round the Wrekin" 
has become a proverb. The visitor 
takes the Shrewsbury road for 1 
JiL^ passing Orleton, the seat of the 
Hon. B. Herbert, and then turns off 
to the N.E. bv a lane which leads 
to the loot of the hUl. The Halfway 
House affords a resting-place to the 
tired pedestrian, and a convenient 
rendezvous for picnic parties. " The 
Wrekin, one of the most remarkable 
examples of eruptive trap in Eng- 
land, is an elliptical hill aoout 1| m. 
in length, composed of igneous rocks, 
having on its flank various members 
of the Silurian and Carboniferous 
Bystems. The sedimentary deposits 
within the influence of the eruptive 
yolcanio rocks have undergone con- 
siderable alteration, the sandst<Hie 
being changed into g^nitic quartz 
rock, much of which is pure white 
quartz with particles of decomposed 
felspar. To the S.E. bosses of a 
basaltic greenstone, .of irregular 
^ape, appear round the valleys of 
Little Wenlock. " — JfonfeK. The 
view is remarkably beautiful, em- 
bracing the whole of Shropshire, 
the ranges of Church Stretton, the 
Longmynd, and the Stiper Stones, 
tlie Welsh mountains, in which the 
Breidden, the Berwyns, and in the 
far distance Snowdon, are conspi- 
cuous, the hills of N.E. Cheshire and 
Derbyshire, the heights of Cannock 
Chase, the Clent and Bowley Hills, 
Titterstone Clee and the Malvems, 
while within the radius is a won- 
derful panorama of Black country 
and Shropshire hedgerows — towns, 
villages, churches, ironworks, man- 
sions, rivers, canals, and railways 
•^an epitome of English life and 
indust^. Some ancient British 
works exist on the Wrekin. Ascend- 
ing from the S.E. side, a ditch 
is crossed near tbe summit. The 
entrance gate was on the N., and 
known as Heaven Gate. The other, 
which is overgrown with plantation, 



was Hell Gate. If the tourist does 
not wish to return to Wellington, he 
can descend on the eastern side and 
make his way by Little Wenloick to 
Coalbrook Dale or Buildwas, the 
distance to either being between 3 
and 4 m. 

Elys, from Wellington to Wolver- 
liampton, 20 m. ; Stafford, 19 ? 
Shrewsbury, 10; Coalbrook Dale, 
5 ; Market Drayton, 29 ; Nantwich, 
29m. 

The Great Western Rly. line turns 
off from the main line to the rt. soon 
after leaving the stat., and passes 
1. the village of AdmasUm^ where 
there are two springs, chalybeate 
and sulphur, which have a local 
reputation for the cure of rheuma- 
tism. There is a fair Inn here. 
Adma8bmHaa(H..EYett,E6(i.). On 
rt. is Apley CasUe (ante), (St. John 
Charlton, Esq.). 3 m. rt. is the 
village of Eyton, the ch. of which 
contains some good stained glass 
and monuments to the memory of 
the Eyton family. The EaU (T. C. 
Eyton, Esq.). 

The line now crosses the Shrews- 
bury and Stafford Canal, and enters 
the valley of the Teme at 5 m. 
Cmdginglon Stat, The country is 
pastoral and pretty, but contains no 
special feature of interest. At Kin- 
ncr«few (3i m. rt.) was buried t)r. 
John Bridgman, Bishop of Chester, 
1619-52, and father of Sir Orlando 
Bridgman, Lord Chief Baron and 
Chief Justice. The Bishop was ex- 
pelled at the abolition of episcopacy 
under the Commonwealth, and his 
palace and furniture sold for 10592. 
At Botcton, near High Ereal (2 m. 
1.) was bom Bichard Baxter, the 
Nonconformist, in 1615. 9 m. Pep- 
low HaU (Col. Hill). 

12 m. Hodnet Stat, (Inn : Hawk- 
stone), the nearest to Hawkstone 
Park, which, as it is usually visited 
from Wem, is described in Rte. 12.- 
The wooded hills of Hopley and- 
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Bury Walls form a very pretty 
feature in the landscape to the 1. of 
Hodnet. The ch, contains a monu- 
ment to Bishop Heber, who was 
rector here for 15 years, and whose 
daughter married A. Heber-Percy, 
Esq., of Hodnet HaU. The ancient 
manor of Hodnet was held by the 
service of being *• steward of the 
honour of Montgomery." The lords 
of Hodnet were bound to keep that 
fortress in repair. By the marriage 
of the heiress of the De Hodenets, 
it passed to the Yemons, then to the 
Hebers, whose heiress married the 
present owner. *^ Saxton makes a 
park here, midway between Ches- 
wardine and Wem: it was an an- 
cient park, recognised as early as 
the year 1257, when it was held by 
the family who assumed their name 
from ii.'*— Shirley, The present Hall 
is a picturesque irregular building, 
embosomed in trees. 

14 m. rt. of Hodnet is Stoke-upori' 
Tern, the ch. of which, of Tudor 
date* contains a monument to Sir 
Eeginald Corl)et, Judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas in the rei^n of Elizabeth. 
The following insoiiption is upon a 
pew: — 

**Ood prosper long y« kinge in this lande. 
And grant thot Papystrie never have y 
upper hande." 

5 m. to the S.E. of Hodnet is 
Child's Ercal, the ch, of which has 
an octagonal font, with the lower half 
of each angle bevelled. A little fur- 
ther E. is Hinstock, formerly a great 
hBunt of freebooters. The Barons of 
Wem used to exact toll from travel- 
lers for guarding passes in the 
neighbourhood. Passing rt. Bunt- 
ingedale HaU (J. Tayleur, Esq.), the 
rly. reaches 

17 m. Market Drayton Juno. 
witli the Silverdale and Stoke-upon- 
Trent Rly. The town of Market 
Drayton {Inn: Corbet Arms) (Pop. 
5,482) is a quiet little place, close to 
the Staffordshire border, dependent 



on the neighbouring agricultural 
population, a paper manufactory, 
and oue of horsehair seating. But it 
can boast of considerable antiquity, 
being mentioned in Domesday Book 
as I^itune, the Manor of which 
was possessed by the Abbot of St. 
Ebrulph, in Normandy, and after 
him by the Abbot of Combermere* 
The grammar-school was foimded 
by Sir Rowland Hill, Lord Mayor of 
London in the reijip:! of Mary. The 
ch, has been restored, and consists 
of a nave, aisles, chancel, and square 
tower with buttresses and pinnacles* 
Tiiere are some Norm, details in the 
W. door. In the neighbourhood are 
many pretty seats, such as Styche 
(H.B. CUve, Esq.), PdlioaU (Martin 
Haroourt Griffin, Esq.). Tumtall 
(P. Broughton, Esq.), FeaUwood (T^ 
Twemlow, Esq.), and Oakley HaU 
(Sir J. Chetwynde, Bart.). 

3 m. to the W. of Market Drayton 
is the eh. of Moreton-say, which con- 
tains a Norm, doorway and the tomb 
ofLordClive. 

The antiquary should make an 
excursion of 3 m. on the Stafford 
road to Audley's Cross, on Blore 
Heaih, Here was fought the famous 
battle, in 1459, between the factions 
of Lancaster and York, when Lord 
Audley and a number of the Cheshire 
gentry, who fought on King Henry's 
side, were killed. Drayton thus 
speaks of it :— The Earl Neville. Earl 
of Salisbury, 

'*A8 hungry in revenge, there made a ravenous 

spoil: 
There Datton Dotton kills ; a Done doth kill a 

Done; 
A Booth a Booth,—- and Leigh by Leigh is 

overthrown. 
A Yenables against a Yenables doth stand ; 
A Troutbeck ti(^teth with a Troutbeck hand 

to hand; 
There Molinenx doth make a Molineux to die. 
And ICgerton the strength of Egerton doth 

tiy." 

PolycXb, Song 22, w. 620-8. 

Audley Cross is supposed to mark the 
place where Lord 4-iidley fell. It is 
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said that Margaret of Anjou wit- 
nessed the fight from the tower of 
Mucklestone ch., 1^ m. to the N. 

21 m. Adderley Stat-. To the 1. is 
Adderiey Hull (R. Corbet, Esq.), 
the park of which was enclosed oy 
Walter de Dunstanville, by a^rree- 
ment with the Abbot of Shrewsbury, 
between 1175 and 1190. Cloverley 
is the seat of R. W. Dod, Esq., and 
Shavitigton, of the Earl of Kilmorey. 
In the grounds of both places there 
are some remarkably fine sheets of 
water. The ch. has nave with aisles, 
ehancel, transept and a chapel used 
as a mausoleum for the Kilmorey 
family. The interior contains monu- 
ments to the Needhams. A little 
before reaching 

23i m. AucUem Stat, the rly. 
enters Cheshire, and runs through 
a flat well-cultivated district, passing 
rt Coole Pilate, Hanhelow, Baiher- 
ton, and Austermn HciOs, now all 
&nuhouses, to 

29 m. Nantwich JuNCf. (Rte. 12). 
By this line, therefore, the traveller 
has a through route from Worcester 
and Wolverhampton to Crewe and 
Manchester. 



ROUTE 8. 

FBOX SHREWSBURY TO STAFFORD, BY 
WELLINGTON AND NEWPORT. 

Shrewsbury is the capital of Shrop- 
shire and a borough town, sending 
2 representatives to Parliament — 
(Hotdit: Raven, very good, where 
Farquhar wrote his comedy of the 
* Recruiting Officer ; ' Lion; George) 



— and it is also one of the most beau-r 
tiful and important of Welsh frontier 
towns. Here lived Telford, whose 
road to Holyhead still invites and 
charms the traveller, and here con- 
verging railways place him in imme- 
diate communication with most parts 
of the Principality. 

The St(Ut(m, a handsome Tudor 
building near the castle, stands in a 
picturesque position, with the rivet 
winding below it, and the spires of 
St. Mary and St. Alkmund crown- 
ing the height. The square red 
tower, seen from the S. end of the 
platform, is that of the abbey ch. of 
&t. Peter and St. Paul, whose mitred 
Abbots sat before the Reformation 
in the House of Lords. Externally 
the station has a long front of 150 
ft., reUeved in the centre by a square 
tower ; and from it the chief objects 
of interest in the town may be cout 
veniently visited. 

The antiquity of Shrewsbury is 
considerable, and its British name 
(Pen-gwem, ** the head of the Aiders 
wood '*) indicates its position above 
the fertile meadow lands, which were 
then covered with trees and bushes. 
Its Saxon name, " Scrobesbyrig/* is 
evidently of the same derivation^ 
Fortified by a diversion of the Severn, 
which probably was a work of Cyn- 
delan(Cyndelan Powis porphar, "the 
purple-bearer of. Powis," as the noble 
bard Llywarc Hen calls him), it was 
the capital of the Powis princes her 
tween the destruction of Uriconium 
or Wroxeter, Roxcester (Leland)^ 
and the time of King Offa. After 
the Norm. Conquest it was the earl- 
dom of Roger de Montgomery, by 
whom the castle, commanding the 
only land-approach to the town, was 
erected. The Parliament which 
passed the Statute of Acton Bumell 
(Rte. 1), was held here in the 
time of Edward I., the name of 
the statute being derived from the 
neighbouring and still extant resi- 
dence of Acton Bumell, where i| 
is supposed the Royal assent wa^ 
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given. And here, to the Parliament 
adjourned from Westminster, came 
^ old John of Gaunt, time-honoored 
Lancaster," and Henry of Hereford, 
his " bad son **— 

** Here to make good the bolstrous late appeal 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas 
Mowbray." 

In 1403 the battle between the 
forces of the same Henry of Hereford, 
the King of England, and those of 
Hotspur and his confederates, took 
place on the plain, about 3 m. dis- 
tant, under the skirts of Haughmond 
HilL The spot is stiU called Battle- 
Held, and the ch. bears the same 
appellation. The pestilence called 
the " sweating sickness," so terrible 
in the I6th centy., broke out first, it 
iA said, in this town. 

Shrewsbury is a corporate town, 
possessing various ancient charters 
from the time of William 1. to James 
II., and continues to give the title of 
Earl to the lineal descendants of the 
great John Talbot, who was brought 
urom the field of Chastellon to be 
buried at Whitchurch (Rte. 12). 
Shrewsbury is situated on a penin- 
sula of rising ground, encircled by 
the Severn <»i all sides but the K., 
and locally termed **the Island:" 
in fact, so nearly do the windings of 
the river approach each other, that 
the isthmus is only 300 yards in 
breadth ; — 



'*' Edita Pengnemi late fastlgia splendent, 
Urbs sita laoato veluti mKlitimnis in orbe, 
CuUe tumet modicu, duplici quoque ponte 

.Huperbit, 
Accipiena patrift dbi linga& nomen ab alnis." 

The main approaches are by 2 
brtdgesy on the E. and N.W., called 
respectively the English and Welsh 
bridges. The former, erected in 1769 
at a cost of 15,0002., is a handsome 
structure of 7 arches, surmounted by 
an open balustrade, though the ele- 
vation is remarkable from the height 
of the central arch, which was con- 
structed thus to allow of the great 
"volume of water brought down in^ 



rainy weather. On the kevstones of 
either side are heads of ^aorina and 
Neptune. The Welsh Bridge, across 
which runs the "reddie waye" to 
Wales, has little remarkable in its 
arf'.hitecture, but replaces an old one 
pulled down in the last centy. On 
it was a picturesque gateway-tower, 
of which many engravings are still 
extant. At the suburb of Coleham, 
the Severn is joined by the Meole 
Brooky of which Drayton says: — 

** Mele her great mistress next at Shrews- 
bury duth meet, 
To see with what a grace she that fkire 
towne doth greet." 

Folyolb. Song viiL 445-6. 

The CasUe stands on the isthmus, 
and is conspicuous from its lofty po* 
sition, " buUte in such a brave plott 
that it could have espyed a byrd 
fiying in every strete," and from the 
deep red colour of the buildings, 
though its architecture, except in 
some of the walls, is considerably 
modernised. The square keep, with 
the round corner turrets and part of 
the walls of the inner bailey are all 
that are left of the ancient portion. 
It is rented by its present int 
habitant (Rev. G. Downward) from 
the proprietor, the Duke of Cleve- 
land, and contains nothing re- 
markable but the turret in the 
garden that overlooks the river, 
and first meetd the eye of the 
stranger as he arrives at the station. 
This was the work of Telford for 
Sir W. Pulteney, his early patron, 
the former proprietor of the place. 
In the garden below, Capt. Benbow 
was shot by Cromwell's orders for 
his desertion of the Parliamentary- 
cause. 

The prospect from the castle is 
magnificent, embracing the blue 
ridges of the Norman Mons-gilberti, 
the Saxon and English Wrekin, in 
which the name of Vr-ikon, "City 
of Iconium," whose ashes smoulder 
beneath its slopes, is virtually en- 
shrined — the South Shropshire hills, 
along whose valleys and sides went 
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ihe tide of the last battle of Caracta- 
cus — the beautiful Breidden, now 
tenanted by small farmers, and sur^ 
mounted by a pillar in honour of 
Lord Rodney's victory — ^the Berwyns 
and the Welsh ranges in loi)g ter- 
-races to the W. Nearer home, to the 
N. and E., are the more modest emi- 
nences of Griushill, Hawkstone, and 
Haughmond, rising from a rich and 
well-watered country, which rivalled 
Yorkshire, till within these few 
years, in the excellence of its horses. 

The Town WcUh were first com- 
menced by Boger Belesme, son of 
Earl Boger de Montgomery, and 
afterwards finished by Henry III. 
to protect the inhabitants from the 
incursions of the Welsh. A small 
portion of them only remains on the 
6. side of the town, where they are 
in good preservation, and form an 
agreeable promenade. Here also is 
a square tower of 3 stories, of the 
same date, the only one remaining 
out of 20 that formerly strengthened 
and defended the walls. The for- 
tifications were for the most part 
destroyed in 1645, when the town 
yielded to the Parliamentary troops 
under Gen. Mytton. 

The churches are interesting, and 
particularly that of 8t. Mary, a noble 
pile of building in the centre of 
the town, whose lofty spire (220 ft.) 
serves as a landmark for many a 
mile around. It was from tiiis spire 
that in 1739, one Cadman, who had 
nndertaken to remove and reptiir the 
waither-cock, was tempted to the 
more hazardous experiment of sliii- 
ing down a rope fastened to a tree 
in the * Gay ' Meadow, over Severn. 
The rope failing, he was precipitated 
into St. Mary's Fryai-s, and dashed 
to pieces. During the restoration, 
foundations of an older structure were 
found extending the whole length 
of tiie nave. It is a cruciform ch. 
of various styles of architecture, and 
contains a nave, side aisles, chancel, 



transepts, and 2 chantry-chapelsJ 
The basement of the tower is Norm., 
as are also the S. and N. porches of 
the nave and the doorways of the 
N. and S. transepts, which are orna- 
mented with lozenge and chevron 
mouldings. In the 8. porch observe 
the pointed windows of the side, as 
examples of rudimentary mullions. 
The E. B. style is visible in the 
beautiful lancet-windows of the tran- 
septs. Those of the clerestory are 
Perp., as are also the pointed win- 
dows in the S. chapel, and the large 
one of 8 lights at the end of the 
chancel. The spire is octagonal, and 
said to be the third highest in the 
kingdom. Internally, Norm, semi- 
circular arches separate the nave 
from the aisles, springing from ele^ 
gant clustered columns of later date, 
as is not uncommon in 13th-centy. 
work. Similar arches lead from the 
aisles to the transepts, and also to the 
chapels. The ceiling is oak, beauti- 
fully fretted and carved with flowers 
and figures ; indeed it is one of the 
finest examples in England. In the 
nave is a Dec. pulpit of Caen stone, 
representing incidents in the Life of 
Christ, viz. — The Sermon on the 
Mount, the Nativity, Crucifixion, 
and Ascension. The niches have 
figures of St. John, St. Peter, and St. 
Paul. One of the chief beauties of 
the ch. arises from the profusion 
of the stained glass. The large E. 
windftw (which once belonged to thd 
Franciscan Priory, the gift of Sir 
John de Charlton, circa 1350) is oc- 
cupied with the genealogy of Chritit 
from the Boot of Jesse, in which the 
patriarch is reclining in sleep, while 
from his loins a stem ascends, en- 
closing in its branches a king or 
prophet belonging to the series, 
which numbers altogether 47 figure.''. 
At the base on rt are figures of Sir 
Owen de Charleton, Sir John, his 
brother, and Sir John, their com- 
mon ancestor, Edward III., and Lady 
Hawys Gadam, heiress of Powis, 
1291 , the wife of Sir John de Chariei* 
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ton. In the N. transept is a memorial ' 
window to the Kev. J. Blakeway, a 
former minister of the parish, to 
whom a beautiful Dec. altar-tomb 
has been erected close by. There is 
a lancet-window on the N. side of 
the altar, with subjects from the life 
of St Bernard, viz.: St. Bernard 
reaping — Healing a diseased woman 
before the Bishop — a criminal ex- 
periencing the benefit of clergy — the 
Saint visiting his friend, the Prior 
of the Grand Chartreuse— the con- 
version of Aloide, Duchess of Lor- 
raine — Bernard on horseback — Heal- 
ing the blind — Celebration of Mass, 
&c. These have been attributed to 
Albert Durer, like the windows at 
Fairford. **As a curious instance 
x>f the manner in which Mediaeval 
artists adapted themselves to the re- 
presentation of the most incongruous 
subjects, there are specimens from a 
window in the S. aisle which show 
the swarms of flies, which St. Ber- 
nard had excommunicated, being 
literallv swept out of the Abbey of 
Foigni.'** On the N. side of the bap- 
tistry is a 3-light window of the Cru- 
cifixion ; also one of the Day of Judg- 
ment, in which the Devil is shown 
as a blue boar. 

In the S. transept is a memorial 
window presented by the Rev. W. 
Rowland, formerly vicar, and a 
munificent restorer of the ch. : also 
monuments to some of the Lloyds, 
and Mrs. Butler, the wife of the 
Bishop Butler. 

The Trinity Ckapd contains a 
fine organ, by Byfield, 1729, at 
which the celebrated musician, Dr. 
"William Hayes, presided — a mu- 
tilated cross-legged kni«:ht on an 
altar-tomb of the 14th centy., sup- 
posed to be the effigy of one of the 
Leybomes, Lords of Berwick— and a 
monument in marble to Dr. Butler, 
head -master of the school, and 
Bishop of Lichfield. It is from de- 
signs by Chardrey, but the work was 
executed by Baily, in consequence 
of the death of the former. Li this 



chapel also are some stained win-^ 
dows, by Evans, in which are intro- 
duced fig^es of the Count and 
Countess Horn, a family of note iu 
the Low Countries, to whom William 
Prince of Orange was related by 
marriage. In the tower-arch is a 
carved oak screen, to the memory of 
Rev. J. O. Hopkins, and a monument 
of Caen stone, by Westmacott^ to 
Brig.-General Cureton, who fell in 
an engagement with the Sikhs, 
1848. Within the baptistery is one 
by Tkomaa, to Admiral Benbow, a 
native of Shrewsbury, who died in 
Jamaica of wounds received in an 
engagement with the French off 
Cartagena, 1702. The vicars of St, 
Mary formerly possessed the ad- 
vantage of being exempt from epis- 
copal jurisdiction. At the suppres- 
sion of the collegiate ch., its re- 
venues were given by Edward VI. 
to the maintenance of Shrewsbury 
School. 

A short distance to the S. is St. 
Alkmund'a Ch., also collegiate, and 
said to liave been founded in 912 
by Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred 
the Great. It was once a venerable 
cruciform ch., but was mutilated 
in 1794, leaving .only th« tower and 
the graceful spire. The remainder 
of the building is in the church- 
warden's style, or " modem Gothic," 
of the last centy. At the E. end 
is a window, by Egginton — subject, 
" Emblematical Faith." 

Almost immediately adfoining St. 
Alkmund's is the ancient Norman 
ch. of St Julian* 8. It was demolished 
in 1750, and the present structure 
erected, though considerably altered 
in 1846. The most ancient portion 
of the ch. is the basement of the 
tower, the main body being also in 
the churchwarden's style, an oblong 
building of brick, with stone dress- 
ings. In the interior is a grave- 
stone with an inscription of the 
13th centy. on its rounded edge, in 
memory of Edward Troumwyn, a 
member of a family living in the 
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time of Edward n. There is also 
a monuiuent to Archdeacon Owen, 
the historian of Shrewsbury, and 
an E. window by Mvanit: subject, 
the Transfiguration. 

Old St, Chad\, situated near the 
town walls, was originally founded 
about 780 by one of the Mercian 
kings, on the site of a palace of a 
Prince of Fowls, and is said to 
have been a very fine building of 
the reign of Henry III. It was 
much damaged by fire in 1293, and 
finally gave way in 1788, in conse- 
quence o( some of the pillars yield- 
ing. The former catastrophe was 
owing to a plumber working in the 
ch., tne record of the inquest upon 
him stating, that while endeavour- 
ing to fiee the conflagration he had 
caused, ** contra voluntatem suam 
demissus fuit in quodam stngno 
fiuminis Sabrinse et sic mortuus 
fuit." The small portion which 
remains was almost entirely rebuilt 
in 1571, and is now used as a chapel 
for the cemetery, which contains 
the graves of some of the most dis- 
tinguished Salopian families, such 
as the Corbets, Burtons, Owens, &c. 
Sir Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lich- 
field, and President of the Marches, 
1543, is buried here; also Captain 
Benbow, who was shot beneath the 
castle. 

New St. Chad*8, some distance to 
the W.^ built 1792, is chiefly re- 
markable for its situation at the 
head of the Quarry, and for the 
questionable taste of the archi- 
tectural details. The body of the 
ch. is formed by the intersection of 
2 circles, at the E. end of which is 
a Dcffic portico and tower, the sole 
feature which prevents the building 
being taken for a Theatre or Ex- 
change. The interior is heavy, 
but the stained glass is good. 
Over the altar is a copy of Rubens* 
Descent from the Cross, with the 
yisitation and the Presentation in 
the Temple on either side. The 
other windows represent the falsing 



of Lazarus, Christ Healing the Sick, 
Christ Blessing little Children, and 
the Tribute Money. There is also 
a monument to the members of the 
53rd ( Shropshire) regiment who fell 
at Sobraon, 1846. New St. Chad's 
is considered the most important and 
fashionable ch. of Shrewsbury. 

Across the English Bridge, and 
on the other side of the Hereford 
Rly., is the venerable Abbey ck,y 
built of a deep red stone, and in 
interest and beautv scarcely sur- 
passed by St. Mary s. It was for- 
merly a large cruciform ch., having 
a central as well as the present W. 
tower, but the E. portion was de- 
stroyed at the time of the Dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, while part of 
the clerestory fell at a subsequent 
date. The basement of the tower 
is Norman, the remainder being 
Dec., and adorned with a magniflcent 
Dec. window, surmounted by a rich 
crocket and finial. Above it and be- 
tween the two bell-tower windows 
is a niche containing the statue of a 
mailed knight, supposed to represent 
Edward III. On the N. side is a 
porch of two stories, with muUioned 
windows, nearly flat-arched. A great 
deal of judicious restoration has 
taken place in the ch., particularly 
at the E. end, and in tne S. aisle. 
" The choir having been destroyed, 
the eastern end now terminates in a 
wall run up between the remains 
of the two western piers that sup- 
ported the central tower." The 
nave is separated from the side 
aisles by 5 arches, 2 of which, ad- 
joining the tower, are E. Eng.j while 
the others are Norman, with very 
thick round pillars, and it is evident 
that a course of smaller arches was 
intended to have been carried above 
them. The tower is divided from 
the nave by a lofty pointed arch, 
52 ft. in height, and, by the removal 
of the organ gallery and screen, 
the whole W. window is displayed. 
It is very fine, and is filled with 
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armorial bearings of kings, nobles, 
and members of old Shropshire fa- 
milies — amongst them the Dukes 
of Gloucester, Lancaster, and York ; 
Earls of March, Chester, Suffolk, 
Surrey, &c. The E. window is by 
Evans, and beneath it is a rere- 
iios of Norman arcades, the centre 
one containing a painting of the 
Women at the Sepulchre. There are 
other stained windows, with vari- 
ous armorial bearings. In the S. 
aisle are a mutilated effigy, on 
a basement of Early Pointed arches, 
supposed to be that of Boger de 
Montgomery, the founder of the 
abbey, who died as a monk of his 
own foundation in 1094 ; an elabo- 
rate tomb of a knight (Sir William 
Charlton) and his lady, brought 
from Wellington, and described by 
Dugdale as "a faire raised monu- 
ment, whereon is cut the portraiture 
of a man in armour, and by him his 
wife;" and a cross-legged knight 
in mail, supposed to be Sir Walter 
de Dunstanville, circa 1196. In the 
N. aisle are the figure of a judge of 
the time of Edward I.; a monu* 
mental statue in armour, with a long 
robe thrown back (14th centv.); an 
altar-tomb with effigies of Kichard 
Onslow (Speaker in the reign of 
Elizabeth) and his wife ; besides 
many others more or less interest- 
ing, which have been brought at 
different times from the churches 
of St. Giles, Old St. Chad's, and Old 
St. Alkmund's. 

The Moncuftic Remains, at one time 
extensive, have nearly disappesured 
in the course of modem improve- 
ments. The Chapter-house, which 
formerly stood to the 8. of the ch., 
was celebrated as the house of as- 
sembly for the first English Parlia- 
ment in 1283. There are some 
remains in a malt-house (S.W. of 
the Abbey) of what was probably 
the infirmary and chapel, and the 
Abbey House is suppled to have 
been the Hospitium or Guest Hall. 
In a garden overlooking the street, 



and what was once the refectory, is 
a stone pulpit placed on the wall; 
and probably used for the purposed 
of lecturing or reading while the 
brethren were at meals. A similar 
one was discovered at Tintem Abbey, 
in Monmouthshire. It contains 6 
E. Eng. trefoil arches partly filled 
in by panels, on which are sculp- 
tured figures of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, &c. 

The Ch, of St, Giles, the oldest in 
Shrewsbury, was built early in the 
reign of Henry I. for the use of a 
Leper Hospital. It stands on the 
Acton Bumell road, and preserves, 
among modem additions, some Nor- 
man work and a good Norman font,' 
with zigzag and chevron mould- 
ings, which was brought from High 
Ercall ch. There is also the carved 
head of a beautiful stone cross, one 
of the niches containing a figure of 
St. Giles, the patron saint. 

The remaining churches are mo- 
dem. St. MichaeVsh&a stained glass, 
representing the Nativity,. the An- 
nunciation, and the Presentation, 
the two latter copies from Guido 
and Rubens; and Trinity has the 
Crucifixion, after Vandyck. Shrews- 
bury has in all 9 churches. 

Shrewsbury School, near the Castle, 
long esteemed among the pubUo 
schools in England, was founded, in 
1551, by Edward VI., since whose 
time many persons of eminence have 
received their education here. Mar- 
maduke Bawdon of Yorke (17th 
centy.) says of it — " Itt haith a faire 
free schoole of which thir are fowr 
maisters and thir are sometimes six 
hundred schollers, and a hansome 
library thimnto belonginge." The 
scale ranges from Sir PhiUp Sidney 
to Judge Jefferies, to say nothing 
of a rare list of brilliant scholars of 
later days. The original building 
was of wood, but was replaced by 
the present structure, which occupies 
two sides of a quadrangle. Its 
principal features are a pinnacled 
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tower, flanked on one side by the 
schoolroom and on the other by the 
ehi^l and library. The latter con- 
tains portraits of Queen Elizabeth, 
Henry Vni., Edward VI., the Bishop 
of Lichfield, and other fonner head- 
masters. It is with the name of 
Dr. Butler and his immediate sue- 
cesbor. Dr. Kennedy, the Cambridge 
Regius Professor of Greek, tlutt 
Shrewsbury School is most associ- 
ated in later times, for it was to 
their successive learning and talent 
that it became indebted for its po- 
sition as an educational establish* 
ment. 

A little above the school, and on 
the opposite side of the road, are 
slight remains of St. Nicholas Chajfel, 
now used as a coach-house, but for- 
merly erected by Roger de Mont- 
gomery as one of eight chapels for 
such of his retainers as lived outside 
the castle court. Close by are some 
ancient houses, known as the Council 
HoiMc, or Lord's Place, now con- 
verted into private residences. Here 
Chaties I., with his nephew Prince 
Hupert, took up their quarters when 
on a visit to Shrewsbury, as also did 
the unhappy James XI., in 1687. The 
entrance-ludl is still preserved nearly 
in its original condition. It received 
its name from having been the 
hall of the Court of the Marches of 
Wales, which held its meetings 
alternately here, at Ludlow, and 
at Hereford. Shrewsbury is rich 
in ancient houses, according to 
Lydgate — 

*• So equally of tymbre and of stone 
Here houses were raised evericfa on." 

Ireland B Mansion is a half-timbered 
gabled building at the comer of the 
High Street and the bottom of Pride 
HilL On the beams of the gables are 
the armorial bearings of the family 
of Ireland, which flourished at Al- 
brighten. Little remains of Ber- 
nard's Hall, the mansion of one of 
the Shrewsbury provosts, 1288« at 
the corner of High Street A flne 



timber house of the 15th oenty. still 
stands in Double Uutcher's Bow (near 
St. Alkmund's ch.), "a quaint but 
repulsive locality, in which sweepa 
and slaughtermen divide the habita- 
tions of the chantry priests of the 
ancient guild of the Holy Cross." 
Tills row is considered by Mr. Parker 
to be the most perfect specimen of 
old shops in England. For some 
distance a person walking down the 
middle of the street may touch the 
houses on either side. lAoydHs House, 
at the comer of the Market Square, 
Jones' Mansion (in Church Street), 
where the Duke of York and 
Prince Hupert once resided. The 
Driwers* HaU^ near St. Mary's ch.) 
an Elizabethan building with a flne 
old wainscoted room and a portrait 
supposed to be that of Degory Watur 
and his wife, the founders of t lie alms- 
houses. Vaughan*s Place (in College 
Hill, now the Museum), of which a 
portion of the interior, erected in the 
14th centy. by Sir Harris Vaughan, 
is in good preservation, and contains 
a fine old chestnut roof. Bowlet/'s 
Mansion, l<jl8, near the Mar- 
dol, still keeps its ancient door- 
way. It was built by William 
Kowley, draper, burgess and alder- 
man, and was, during the residence 
of Mr. Hill, who married his grand- 
daughter, the scene of much Shrop- 
shire old-fashioned hospitality. Aj^ 
across the river, out of the Abbey 
Foregate, is Whitehall (Bev. T, 
Lloyd), an Elizabethan mansion 
of the same date, standing, accord- 
ing to Churchyard, the Shropshire 
poet, — 

" So trim and finely that It graceth 
All the auil tbat It is on." 

It is traly a gem of its kind. The 
BeU Stone, or Bente Stone, is an old 
Elizabethan house in the Mardol, 
in the front of which is a large stone 
that formerly stood outside. In a 
house in the Wyle Cop, Harry Bich- 
mond, soon to be Henry VII., stopped 
on his way to Bosworth Field. A 
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Marochetti, on a pedestal of polished 
granite. Clive, consideredthe founder 
of an empire that was extended and 
upheld afterwards by greater men, 
invested a large portion of his Indian 
gains in land and politics in the 
county of Salop ; he represented the 
town three times in Parliament, and 
was elected Mayor in 1762. His 
naive declaration (stripped of its ex- 
pletives) in the House of Commons, 
when defending himself against 
the accusation of laying the native 
princes under contribution, " I won- 
der, Mr. Speaker, that I did not 
take more,*' will often occur to those 
who pass by the sombre eflSgy of 
this remarkable man, whose mouth 
bespeaks an iron purpose, and whose 
family now bear the title of Earls 
of Powis. 

Lord HiWs monument, in the 
London road, conmiemorates another 
Shropshire hero — ^the hero of Douro, 
Talavera, Vittoria, Waterloo, and 
many other battles — ^^who concluded 
his victorious and honourable life 
by several years* service as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army. 
The column, of Grecian-Doric style, 
and 133 ft. high, was erected at a 
cost of nearly 6000Z., in 1816, and 
is surmounted by a statue of Lord 



good imitation of the old style has 
been made by the incumbent of St 
Alkmund*8 on the front of his resi- 
dence. 

Near the town walls, but outside 
them, are remains of the Grey 
Friary, founded, it is said, by 
Hawys, wife of the Lord of Powis. 
The portion of the building that is 
left is supposed to be that of the 
refectory. Of the Dominican Friary, 
which occupied the hall underneath 
the infinnary, nothing remains. 

Nearly opposite St. Mary*s ch. is 
a handsome and commodious BvMer 
Market, close to which once stood 
the High Cross, where Dafydd ap 
Grufydd, brother to Llewelyn, met 
his fate by hanging, burning, and 
quartering, after being dragged at 
a horse s tail through the streets. 
This was the Prince whose revolt 
against King Edward met with the 
furious and almost rythmical de- 
nunciation : — 

"Qaem nntrivimus orphannm 
Quern reoepimus exulem," &c 

At the bottom of Pride Hill is the 
new €k>m Exchange and Market, a 
very fine building erected in 1869, 
at a cost of 40,000l From the centre 
springs a lofty campanile tower. 

1 

The Market Square is the focus 
of all the most important buildings, 
and contains Assize Courts and 
County Hall, from a design by 
Smirke ; Music and Assembly 
Kooms, and an ancient Market 
House, an interesting building with 
an open arcade and square mul- 
lioned windows. Over the W. front 
are the arms of Queen Elizabeth, 
and over the N. arch is a statue in 
armour of Richard Duke of York, 
which form^ly gpraced the old tower 
on the Welsh Bridge, but was re- 
moved in 1791, when the new bridge 
was built. A iHX)minent object in 
the square is the Statue of Lord 
Clice, a full-length bronze figure by 



Hill. It is worth while ascending 
to the balcony at the summit for 
the sake of the view. 

Other points worth notice in the 
town are the Infirmary, a plain, 
but conveniently arranged Grecian 
building, the front of which over-^ 
looks the windings of the Severn. 
The Drapers* Almshouses, founded 
in 1461, by Degory Watur, who, 
it is recorded, used to attend with 
the ministers " dailye in our Ladye*s 
church, and kneel with them in 
a long pew in the guise made 
for them and himself.*' The Holy 
Cross Hospital, a modern Tudor 
building for the reception of parish 
residents stricken in years. Mil- 
lington*s Hospital, in the suburb of 
FrankweU, for the maintenance and 
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such as Murivftnce, Pride Hill, Mar- 
dol, Shoplatch, Wyle Cop, &o. 



education of 50 boys and girls. The 
County Gaol, a massive brick build- 
ing close to the station ; and the 
Museum of Natural History, inte- 
resting as being the receptacle of 
the Boman articles found at Wrox- 
eter. 

The visitor should not omit the 
Quarry, a series of public walks of 
a beauty and extent that few towns 
can boast. It is bounded on the 
S. by the Severn (here crossed by 
several ferries), and lined by avenues 
of thick-foliaged lime-trees. 

Like Coventry and Preston, 
Shrewsbury long retained the glories 
of its ShoiD, or pageant, held every 
year on the Monday affcer first Sun- 
day in Trinity, when the associated 
tradesmen, in gay attire, paraded 
through the town to the suburb of 
Kingsland, where arbours were 
erected, one for each guild. Here 
they spent the rest of the day in 
festivity. The show has been dis- 
continued within the last year or two. 
Formerly these proceedings were 
accompanied by dramatic repre- 
sentations. ''This yeare, 1568, at 
"Whytsuntyde, was a notable stage 
playe played at Shrewsbury, the 
which was praysed greately, and the 
chjrffe actor thereof was one Master 
Aston, being the heade scoole master 
at the Free Scoole there." — Jf5. 
Account of tJie Reception, by Sir H. 
8>dney, at the Free School 

Amongst natives of Shrewsbury 
may be mentioned Robert of Shrews- 
bury, Bishop oi Bangor, who by his 
own desire was buried in the Shrews- 
bury market-place, 1213 ; Thomas 
Churchyard, the poet, 1587; Ad- 
miral Benbow, 1650 ; John Thomas, 
Bishop of Salisbury, 1761 ; Job 
Orton, an eminent Nonconformist; 
Hugh Farmer, a noted Noncon- 
formist preacher; and Taylor, the 
translator of Demosthenes, 1704. 

A striking peculiarity of the streets 
of Shrewsbury is the retention of so 
many quaint and ancient names, 

ll^ropshire & Cheshire,^ 



" Tour trunk thus dismantled and torn, 
Bloudie Jack, 
They hew, and they hack, and they chop : 
And to finish the whole 
They stuck up a pole 
In the phice that 's still called the Wylde 
Coppe."— /w^okbfty Legends. 

These names offer curious corrup- 
tions of appellations that were once 
appropriate : Wyle Cop — Hill Top, 
it being a steep ascent from the river ; 
Dog-pole—Duck-pool, in the hollow 
near St. Mary's ; Mardol or Marde- 
pol — Dairy Folder Grazing Ground ; 
Pride Hill, from an ancient family 
residing there ; Shop Latch = Shutte 
Place, the seat of an old Salop fa- 
mily ; Murivance, an open space in 
front of the walls, &c. 

The visitor should not omit to pay 
attention to the famous cakes, ale, 
and brawn, the former of which, in 
particular, have been in request since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

The Shrewsbury cake is spoken of 
by Shenstone : — 

" For here each season do their cakes abide, 
Wliose honoured name, the iuventivu city 

owns. 
Rendering through Britain's Isle Salopia's 

praises known." 

The Simnel cake is of different ma- 
terial, a quasi-mincemeat, suriounded 
by a tough, saffron, uneatable paste; 
and it is a local institation of Shrews- 
bury and Ludlow, especially in Mid^ 
Lent. 

** 1 '11 to thee a Simnel bring 
'Gainst thou goest a muUiering." 4 

Hen-ick. 

The trade of Shrewsbury is now 
very insignificant, although it was 
once the great mart for Welshjxwl 
and Newtown flannels. It still pos- 
sesses a flax-spinning factory, and 
has one or two iron-foundries. 

The neighbourhood of Shrewsbury 
abounds in pleasant and beautiful 
seats, most of which are alluded to 
in their respective routes. The prin- 

V 
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cipal of these are Sundome Castle 
(Rev. J. Dryden Pigott Corbett), 
AUtngham (Lord. Berwick), iongwcr 
Had (R. L. Burton, Esq.), Berwick 
Mda (Hon. H. W. PowysX Bom 
HaU (J. Morris, Esq.), Lythtoood 
Holly &c. 

Bailways. — ^To London, 171 m.; 
Birmingham, 42; Wolverhampton, 
27 ; Wellington, 12 ; Oswestry, 20 ; 
Chester, 42 ; Welshpool, 20 ; Church 
Stretton, 12 ; Ludlow, 27; Hereford, 
51 ; Crewe, 32 ; Wem, 11 ; Stafford, 
29 ; Newtown, 34 ; Aberystwith, 81 J ; 
Minsterley, 9 ; Llanymynach, 18 m. 

Distances, — Montgomery, 22 m. ; 
Wroxeter, 5; Uflftngton, 2J; Sun- 
dome, 2| ; Hawkestone, 14 ; Haugh- 
mond, 3| ; Battlefield, 3 m. 

Excunions,—!, To Atcham and 
Wroteter. 2. To Haughmond Abbey. 
3. To Battlefield. 

An interesting short walk may be 
taken to SheUon^ If m. on the Holy- 
head road, crossing the Welsh 
Bridge, and passing through the 
district of FrankweU, or ** the aun- 
tient streete cal'd Fraunckarell many 
a day." At the point where the 
Oswestry road diverges stands the 
shell of what was once a magnificent 
oak, known as Glyndwr*8 Oak, from 
a tradition that he climbed up it, to 
witness the issue of the Battle of 
Shrewsbury. The tree is situate on 
high ground on the rt bank of the 
river, and from its branches the 
irreg^ular and wild Glendower might 
have seen the royal standard float- 
ing in the breeze on Shrewsbury 
CastlOr The latest measurements 
make the tree's girth near the 
ground 42 ft, and at 5 ft from the 
ground 29 ft The height to the 
top of the main trunk is 41 ft 6 in. 
It is hollow and paved with small 
pebbles, and entered by an opening 
4 ft 4 in. high. The internal mea- 
surement at 3 ft from the ground 
is 31 ft. — Gardeners* Chronicle, April 
12th, 1879. 2 m. to the S. on the 
Acton Bumell road is the site of 



the Weeping Cross, so called because 
the bodies of the dead were set 
down there. The name is borne by 
two other places only — one near 
Stafford, on the Walsall road ; the 
other at Banbury, in Oxfordshire. 

" He that goes out will often lose. 
At length coming back by Weeping Crosfle,** 

is an ancient proverb. Florian 
(Translat. by Montaigne, bk. iii. 
ch. 5) says " Few men have wedded 
their sweethearts, their paramours, 
or mistresses, but have come home 
by Weeping Crosse, and ere long re- 
pented of their bargain." 

4 m. 1. AUingham HaU (Lord 
Berwick). A charming landscape is 
produced by the junction of the Tern 
with the Severn near this house. 
The former river is crossed by a 
handsome op^i balustraded bridge. 

Wroxeter, the site of the ancient 
Uriconium, can be reached eithepr 
bv rail to Upton Magna stat., on the 
Shropshire Union Rly., from whence 
it is 2 m. of rather intricate lanes, or 
by direct road thither of 5 m., cross- 
ing the Severn at 8 m. Ateham 
{Inn: Berwick Arms), where there 
is a very picturesque eh, close to 
the river-side. The lower portion 
of the tower is of good Norm, 
work. Amongst the list <^ incum* 
bents of Atcham was Orderio the 
Priest, who La 1075 baptized and 
stood sponsor for Ordericus Yitalis, 
the historian and chaplain of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Ordericus is 
supposed to nave been the very 
earliest parish priest in any locality 
in Shropshire. 

5 m. Wroxeter, — ^Here is a fine 
old Norm, ch., with later alterations. 
The tower has decorated bands on 
the W. face, and in the upper stage 
are two niches, one on each side the 
window. Li the interior are some 
unique altar-tombs of the 16th oenty., 
the figures of which are remarkable 
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for the freshness and vividness of 
their colouring. At the gate of the 
ehurchyard are two Roman pillars 
with highly-ornamented capitals, 
discoyered in the bed of the river, 
which flows close by. The remains 
of Urioonium are to be found by 
the site of the Watling Street road, 
in a field a few hundred yards to the 
north, which has been excavated 
over an area of 2 acres at the ex- 
pense of the Shropshire Antiquarian 
Society, who have a lease of it from 
the D. of Cleveland. It is to be re- 
gretted that the prosecution of so 
important a work should be so often 
checked by want of funds and sym- 
|»athy. *• The area ot* the city was 
ponsiderably larger than that of 
Pompeii, its walls being 3 m. in 
circuit, while those of Pompeii are 
less than two miles, enclosing only 
160 acres, while Uriconium had 
223." The ruins consist of a mas- 
sive wall about 70 ft. in length, 
of uimiistakuble Eoman masonry — 
long string-courses of large flat red 
bricks— and known as the Old WaU, 
forming one side of a parallelogram 
composed of a central area and 2 
side aisles. **' This was the Basilica, 
or Government Hall of the city, and 
attached to it on the E. is an en- 
dosore 26 ft. by 60 ft., which may 
have been the chalcidicum, a room 
usually attached to basilicas. Along 
the north side, on the line of the 

g resent road from Ironbridge to 
hrewsbury, the remains of a Boman 
soadway have been found, a pave- 
ment of small rolled stones from the 
river occupying the central part, 
with a causeway on either side for 
foot-passengers, tenninaited by a 
kerbstone—the width of the road, 
inoli^ng the roadway, being 18 
ft" To the S. of the basilica is 
a series of courts and hypocausts, 
supposed by Mr. Wright to have 
been the public baws. In all 
the latter the connecting pillars or 
colanms of Koman bricks, as well as 
the flues, are in high preservation, 



and afibrd a clear illustration of 
the method by which the Romans 
warmed their houses. In one of the 
hypocausts 3 skeletons were found, 
2 of females and 1 of an old man, by 
whose side was a box of coins of the 
reigns of Tetricus, Valens, Constan- 
tinus, Julian, Helena, &c., thus show- 
ing the money in actual circulation 
at the time of the destruction of the 
city. These individuals had pro- 
baoly crept into the hypocaust to 
save themselves from the massacre 
and conflagration which constituted 
Urioonium's ** summa dies," and 
had there been suflbcated. Other 
skulls were found near the spot where 
the Severn was crossed, and where 
the walls of a square water-tower 
were uncovered during the excava- 
tions. After the excavations and 
researches begun in Feb. 1859, por- 
tions of capitals, bases, column shafts, 
inscribed wall stucco (as at Pompeii) 
and pavements of rather fine but 
perishable mosaic were discovered, 
and the continuation of the Old Wall 
westward was traced to the lower 
parts of two doorways ; and more 
recently 5 rooms, or rnins of them, 
have been discovered, which had 
barrelled roofs, to the S. of the •* Old 
Wall.'* But for a fiill understanding 
of the importance of old Uriconium 
the tourist must visit it personally, 
and then with risk of disappointment, 
for the interest in this burnt and 
ruined city has ever had a tendency 
to falling asleep, and, after all, the 
visible relics of it are to be found de- 
posited in the Museum at Shrews- 
bury, such as coins, fibulae, hair-pins 
(Upwards of 30 varieties), combs, 
statues, nails, pottery, Samian ware, 
glass, charcoal, grains of wheat, 
bones, and even a bottle of patent 
eye-water, with the stamp of the 
nostrum-vendor who had concocted 
it, as at Lydney. A lane leading 
from the city to the HorHCshoe Inn 
(on the 6th milestone of the Shrews- 
bury and Wellington road) is pro- 
bably the Watling Street; and out- 

1- 2 
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side the gate in this direction was 
the burial-^ound, as shown by the 
number of sepulchral remains found 
in it. 

Uriconium (which is simply " City 
of Iconium ") was foimded about the 
reign of Trajan (as far as can be 
judged from a medal of that emperor, 
found in 1841, embedded in a wall), 
and probably by military colonists 
from the Asiatic part of the Roman 
empire. 

We know that a division of Par- 
thian horse was stationed here, 
guarding the communications of the 
Roman roads and the passes of the 
Severn. It was destroyed by the 
Saxons in the 6th centy., when Ro- 
manized Britons alone remained as 
its defenders, and probably in one 
of those irruptions so pathetically 
deplored by Llywarch H§n. Since 
that epoch the city has never re- 
vived, but has remained for centu- 
ries in ruins, mostly covered by the 
soil, and only visited at times by 
the builders of the Middle Ages, 
who seem to have used them ex- 
tensively as a ready-made quarry, 
from whence they might extract 
materials for the erection of the 
abbeys and churches in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The tourist should not visit 
Wroxeter without Mr. Wright's able 
and exhaustive guide {e.g. * Haugh- 
mond and Battlefield'), published at 
Shrewsbury, 1863 ; and that also of 
Mr. Corbet Anderson, published by 
J. Russell Smith, in 1867. 

2. To Haaghmond Abbey the road 
runs past the station, the county 
jail, and St. Michael's ch., branching 
off (rt.) from the road to Wem at 1^ m. 
2| m. 1. is Sundome CkisUe (Rev. J. 
Dryden Pigott Corbett), a somewhat 
tame and uninteresting Shropshire 
residence, except as regards its asso- 
ciations with Haughmond, placed in 
the midst of a largo and well-wooded 
park, ornamented with extensive 
sheets of water. 



The house is castellated, of a warm- 
coloured red sandstone, and contains 
a fine entrance-hall, oak staircase, 
and library. In the latter is some 
exquisite stained glass, and many 
articles of vertit. In the drawing- 
room is a statue of Venus, brought 
from Rome, for which Nollekens is 
said to have offered a thousand 
pounds. 

Among the paintings are works 
by Rubens, Guide, Titian, Vandyck, 
Rembrandt, Orreggio, Spagnoletto, 
Raphael, Salsoferrato, Wouvermans, 
and several family portraits. 

The property of Sundome, together 
with the adjoining ruins of Haugh- 
mond, came into the possession of 
the present owner, the Rev. J. 
Dryden Pigott, by will; on which 
occasion he took the additional name 
of Corbett. 

On a slope of a wooded hill } m. 
distant are the beautiful ruins of the 
Abbey of Haughmond (Haut mont» 
the high mount), which present 
some very interesting architectural 
remains. The hill itself is noted 
as the spot where Lord Douglas 
was taken prisoner after the battle 
of Shrewsbury, his horse falling 
under him as he was being pur- 
sued. The Priory, afterwai^s de- 
veloped into a monastery for ca- 
nons regular of St. Au$i:ustine, was 
founded in the 12th centy. by Wil- 
liam Fitzalan, a great benefactor of 
Shropshire religious houses. Among 
the privileges granted to Haugh- 
mond was one by Pope Alexander 
III., 1172, which allowed **that 
where there should happen to be 
a general interdict, the monks 
might perform the divine office in a 
low voice, with closed doors." For 
his adherence to the cause of the 
Empress Maud, William Fitzalan 
was banished by Stephen, and did 
not enjoy any of his estates imtil 
the accession of Henry II. to the 
throne. The favour which this mo- 
narch showed to him he also extended 
to the monks of Haughmond^ who 
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obtained several advantages thereby. 
The establishment flourished for 
many years, with but few drawbacks 
to its prosperity until the Dissolution, 
when the monastery and lands were 
granted to the Littletons of Pilaton 
Hall, in the adjoining county of 
Stafford. From them it passed by 
purchase to Sir Kowland Hill, and 
then to the Barkers, Kynastons, and 
Gorbets. When in full preservation, 
the abbey must have covered a great 
deal of ground, but at present there 
is very little of the ch. left, though 
a considerable portion of the mo- 
nastic buildings. From the founda- 
tions visible, it is evident that the 
ch. was cruciform, and had a nave, 
choir and transepts; and as the 
ground slopes rather rapidly, it is 
probable that the floor was elevated 
into stages. ** During a clearance 
of the foundations, on the north- 
western side, shallow Norm, shafts 
were exposed, which followed the 
wall of tne building. At this point 
there seems to have been an entrance 
to the ch. by an £. Eng. portal 
about 11 ft. square, with an ascent 
of 3 or 4 steps. Several tiles, form- 
ing portions of the tesselated pave- 
ment, have occasionally been found, 
some of them curious and rare in 
pattern, and displaying the device 
of a fish within an oval icthus." 

On the S. side of the ch., open- 
ing into the cloisters, is a Norm, 
entrance, on either side of which 
are figures of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which have been placed there 
subsequent to the building of the 
arch. A door close b^ led to the 
dormitory, which occupied the upper 
story to the W. of the cloister. 
Forming the eastern boundary of 
what was the cloister is the Chapter- 
house, a very beautiful specimen of 
transition date from Norm, to £. Eng. 
The W. front has a rich doorway 
with minor arches on either side, 
both adorned by a profusion of 
foliage. In the jambs of the co- 
lumns are crocketed canopies, occu- 



pied by figures, a good deal muti- 
lated, which are said to have been 
placed there in the 14th centy., 
but these have suftered sorely from 
iconoclasts, whose sins are traditiou- 
ally heaped on the Barkers, pro- 
prietors in the 16th 'senty. Tney 
are the Archangel Michael, St. 
John, St. Catherine, St. Margaret, 
St. Mary, and one or two Bishops. 
In shape tiie interior is square, but 
with the E. wall forms two sides 
of an hexagon. A fine ribbed oak 
ceiling, with mouldings of the 14th 
centy., seems to denote that there 
was an upper story. Extending to 
the S. in a line with the Chapter- 
house is the day-room or locutory, 
and to the W. of that, forming the 
S. boundary of the cloister, is the 
Refectory, of which an arched door- 
way and a portion of W. window of 
Dec. date, with good mouldings, 
are the only portions left. Adjoin- 
ing the S. end of the day-room 
is the abbof s house or hospitium, 
firom whence a door to the W. leads 
to the Guest Hall. A portion of the 
window in the former remains, but 
the upper part disappeared in 1810. 
The Hall is a remarkably fine 
apartment, 81 ft. in length, and 
was lighted by a large Dec. window, 
the truoery of which has vanished. 
In one of the comers is a newel 
staircase into the turret, and on the 
N. side is a very large fireplace. 
The fish-ponds were situated in a 
field to the N. by the ch., and the 
Monks' Well is behind the Chapter- 
house. This is a curious little build- 
ing of the 15th centy., measuring 
only 10 i ft. by 7 J ft., with an an- 
gular vaulted roof. From the well, 
which is on a bank above the abbey, 
there is a charming view westward, 
looking over the park and towers of 
Sundome — with the spires and 
chimneys of Shrewsbury in the dis- 
tance. The background is formed 
by an amphitheatre of mountuins, in 
which the Berwjms, the Breidden, 
Moel-y-golfa, the Stiper Stones, and 
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divifiion between them. At the W. 
end is a very fine embattled tower, 
of which the upper stage is of the 
date of the begmning of the 16th 
centy. Above the clmncel window 
is a niche with a figure of Henry IV* 
The choir windows were once fur- 
nished with very splendid stained 
glass, representing the history of 
John the Baptist; but it all got 
broken at a farmhouse, whither it 
was sent for safety. A piece of land 
adjoining the ch. is called the 
•• King's Croft," from its being the 
place where the king pitched his 
tent. 



the Longmynd are the most con- 
spicuous. A large park is said by 
Saxton to have been attached to the 
Abbey ; " and its oiigin may appa- 
rently be traced to the patent granted 
by Edward I., in tlie 24th year of 
his reign, to enclose 20 acres, and 
by Edward II., in 1313, to enclose 
60 acres of their bosc or wood which 
lay within the royal forest of Hagh- 
mon. On Ebuiy Hill, 1 m. to 
the X. is a rectangular eanvp, but so 
thickly planted that it U difficult to 
make out. From this side too there 
is a fine view to the N. and E. over 
the ridge of Hawkstone, the eoimtry 
round Wem, and a large expanse of 
agricultural district. On the return 
to Shrewsbury, the road by which 
the visitor entered the Abbey grounds 
should be crossed, and the path 
followed under the hill to Uffing- 
ton CasiUy a small tower, contain- 
ing no interest in itself, but worth 
visiting for the view, and the pic- 
turesque slopes and woods all round. 
The shortest way back will be by 
the canal. 

3. To Battlefield, 8 m. on the Wem 
road. This is the locality of the 
battle between Henry IV. and the 
Percys, July 21, 1403. •* When 
Henry Percy rebelled against Henry 
IV., and was resolutely bent to 
attack the wall of Shrewsbury, 
which tl.at King had made exceed- 
ing btrong, by a turn of fortune he 
was prevented, and his measures 
broken in a trice — for the King 
himself was suddenly at his heels 
with an army ,* whom the rash youth 
engaging, after a long and sharp 
dispute, despairing of success, ex- 
po^sed himself wilfully to death. The 
place from this battle was called 
Battlefield, where the King after- 
wards built a chapel and settled 2 
priests to pray for the souls of the 
slain." — Camden. The Collegiate 
Ch. has been well restored by Mr, 
Fnunteihey Smith. It consists of a 
single aisle and chancel without any 



The antiquary should extend his 
walk for 1 m. W. to Albright Hussey, 
where is a curious old moated 
mansion belonging to the Husseys, 
and subsequently to the Gorbets. 
There are RJight remains of a ruined 
chapel dedicated to St. John. 

The Shropshire Union Hly., be- 
tween Shrewsbury and Stafford, uses 
the same line of rails as far as 
Wellington as the Great West*^ 
em trains. Quitting the General 
station, it crosses the Severn imme^ 
diately, and again about 1^ m. 
further on. On the 1 is the pictu- 
resque hill of Haughmond, crowned 
by Uffington Castle above and the 
ch. below. To the rt. is Longner 
HaUy the seat of B. L. Burton, 
Esq., whose family has been settled 
here for many generations. The 
house is Elizabethan, fronted with 
Grinshill stone. But the chief in- 
terest lies in the grounds, which 
contain the tomb of Edward Burton, 
whose opposition to Queen Mary is 
related in * Foxe*s Book of Martyrs.* 
** Edward Burton, a religious assertor 
of the Gospel in Queen Marie's time, 
was a man indeed who by many 
waies and courses he took for his 
safety (too long to be told here), 
and to evade the hands of such as 
lay in wait for him ; when one day 
sitting alone, sitting in his upper 
parlour at Longner, in meditation. 
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no doubt, of God's deliverance of his 
people, he heard a general ringing of 
all the bells in Shrewsbury, where- 
nnto, in St. Chadda's parish, his 
house belonged, when strait his 
right-divining soul told him it was 
for Queen l^rie's death; yet long- 
ing to know the truth more certainly, 
and loath to trust his servants 
therein for some reasons, he sent his 
eldest son, then a boy of 16 years of 
age, bidding him to throw up his 
hat if it were so, so impatient was 
his expectation, who finding it and 
doing accordingly as he whs directed, 
the good man retiring presently ftom 
the window and recovering his chair, 
for extremity of joy which he con- 
ceived for the deUverance of the 
saints of God, he suddenly expired. 
And this was his Nunc dimittis, 
Domine." 

3f m. Upton 8tai, The village 
of Upton Magna is to the rt., 
and contains a fine ch,, restored 
by Street, It is 2^ m., a walk 
through pretty country lanes, to 
Wroxeter. Upton Magna was the 
largest of the manors bestowed by 
Ea3 Boger de Montgomery on his 
favourite Warine, and its history is 
a good deal interwoven with that 
of the early sheriffs. Crossing the 
Shrewsbury Canal and the River 
Teme, the traveller reaches 

6J m. WdlcoU Stat. IJ m..N.W. 
is Wiihington Ch.y which contains 
some brasses of the 15th centy. The 
Wrfekin on the rt. becomes a con- 
spicuous feature in the scenery all 
the wa,y to WeUingUm^ 10 m. (Rte. 7), 
where the Nantwich and Market 
Drayton line comes in on 1. and 
the Great Western is given off to 
Wolverhampton, as well as a branch 
to Coalbrook Dale. 

11^ m. Hadley Stat, The line 
skirts the northern boundary of the 
Shropshire Coal-field, which is less 
disfigured on this side than on any 
other. The furnaces on the rt. in 
the distance are those of Wombridge 
and Donnington. 



14 m. Donriington Stat, the near- 
est to LiUeshMl Abbey, 2| m. rt. 
After emerging from the station 
lane, follow tlie turnpike -road to 
Newport for 1 m. to the rt, and 
then, opposite the village ch. of 
Lilleshall and the first Duke of 
Sutherland's monument, tium to the 
rt., and, passing some four or five 
fieldgates on the 1. of the road, 
you espy the abbey front in the 
midst of a sequestered group of 
trees. It is a very pretty walk, the 
road passing, at no great distance, 
the village and old hall of Lilies- 
hall. The eh, has a sculptured 
font with Norm, arcades. The name 
of Lilleshall, or Lilla's Hill, comme- 
morates doubtless some early Saxon 
lord. Of the abbey, founded in 1145 
for Augustin Canons by Richard 
and Philip de Beaumes, the former 
Dean of St Alkmund's, Shrewsbury, 
the latter Lord of Tonge, some very 
beautiful remains are left. Of these 
Rickman thus speaks : — " The plan 
of the abbey is very peculiar— a long 
narrow ch. without aisles, but with 
transepts, no triforium, but a clere- 
story high up in the walls to allow 
for the cloister and domestic bidld- 
ings abutting against them; the 
nave is divided by transverse walls 
into 8 portions ; the choir has chapels 
on either side; the E. window is 
Dec. and the W. tower Perp. Its 
chief feature is the round-headed 
western portal, of three orders, with 
a four-leaved flower in the outer 
moulding, the shafts destroyed, but 
one capital of graceful foliage and 
moulding still remaining. It is sup- 
posed to have been surmounted, as 
at Malmesbury, by a Perp. tower. 
There are considerable ruins also of 
the refectory and the Abbot's house," 
the connection of the conventual 
buildings with the ch. being very 
interesting, especially the rich de- 
signing of the E. nrocession-door. 
At the demolition, like three of the 
bells of the central tower of Wenlock 
Priory, the stalls of. the choir were 
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removed to Wolverhampton ch., 
where they now are (Handbook for 
Staffordshire), To the E. also are 
traces of the Ciiapter-house, with 
one remaining window of the dor- 
mitory above it. Although Lilies- 
hall was a wealthy establishment, 
the Abbots used to complain that 
from their proximity to the Watling 
Street, which runs some 8 m. to the 
S., the number of pilgrims that 
sought their hospitality was so great, 
that it caused them to be really poor. 
At the Dissolution the manor was 
given by Henry VIII. to James 
Leveson, in whose family it remained 
till the 17th centy., when Frances, 
daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Levesou, brought it by marriage 
into the family of Gower, and it is 
still a residence of the Dukes of 
Sutherland. The Hall is a Tudor 
building, very prettily situated, over- 
looking the Abbey ruins, and has 
charming terrace - gardens. In the 
adjoining parish of Preston is the 
old park belonging to the Abbot of 
Lilleshall, still called Lubstree Park, 
but now a farm. 

As is evident to the traveller, the 
Lilleshall estate is mostly valuable 
for its underground tr^tsures in 
the shape of coal and limestone. 
Some very interesting and successful 
experiments have been made by the 
Duke of Sutherland in sinking for 
coal through the New Bed sand^ne, 
thus increasing to an enormous ex- 
tent the productive eurea of the field. 
About 1 m. from Lilleshall is Wood- 
cote, the seat of John Cotes, Esq. 
Woodcote Ch., has an Early Norm. S. 
door, and other details. 

18 m. Newport Stat. Newport 
(Inn : Royal Victoria ), Population 
10,986, is a pleasant well-built little 
place, afformng a good market for 
the ag^cultural (Ustrict between 
WeUington and Staflford. The ch. 
is E. Eng., and there is a Grammar 
School, here, founded by one William I 
Adams in 1665. ] 



About 1 m. from the town, just 
outside the Shropshire border, is 
Aqucdate, the seat of Sir Thomas 
F. F. Boughey, Bart., in the grounds 
of which is a very fine mere, from 
whence it has obtained its name 
(Aqua lata). 

2} m. from Newport, to the N., 
is the village of Edgmund, the ch. 
of which contains some fragments of 
stained glass of rich colour, and of 
the rarest ex^Uenoe. Adjoining it 
is the Bectory (Bev. 0. F. Pigott), 
which was formerly a monastic esta- 
blishment. It is of the date of the 
14th centy., but of its history little 
or nothiug is known. 

1} m. to the N. is Chetwynd Park 
(B. Fisher, Esq.), formerly the seat 
of the Chetwynds, whose heiress 
married Sir Bichard de Peshale, 
Sheriff of Shropshire in 1333. The 
Pigott family was subsequently 
seated here for 12 generations. The 
park contains fallow deer, ** but this 
is not the original park, for there 
had been one before, as appears by 
an inquest on the death of John de 
Chetwynd in 1281/' 

Immediately beyond Newpcni the 
boundary line between the counties 
is crossed and the rly. enters Staf- 
fordshire (^Handbook for Stafford- 
shire), 
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ROUTE 9. 

FBOM SHREWSBURY TO CHIRK. 
(fireat Western Batlway,) 

Quitting Shrewsbury from the 
General Kailway Stat., the traveller 
passes through a pretty wooded 
ooiintry, though not much is yisible 
on account of the extent of cutting. 
1 m. 1. is Berwick HaU (Hon. H. W. 
Powys). Observe the fine iron gates 
here. 

2 m. on each side of the line is a 
sheet of water, known respectively 
as Almond and SencoU Pools. These 
small meres are rather a peculiarity 
in the portion of the county between 
Shrewsbury and Ellesmere, although 
not so large or so frequent as they 
are in Cheshire. 

4^ m. LecUon Stat. On L are 
Leatan KnoUs (G. S. Lloyd, Esq.), 
and The Isle (H. Sandford, Esq.), 
prettily situated within a horseshoe 
Dend of the Severn. 

7i m. Baechurch Stat, On Berth 
HiU, I m. to the rt., are some ancient 
fortifications, surrounded by a cir- 
cular vallum, the whole defended by 
a deep pool at the bottom of the emi- 
nence. The e^. contains some Norm, 
work in the tower and S. aisle. Bas- 
church is the place mentioned as 
**the Churches of Basa" by Lly- 
warch Hen, in the elegy on the fall 
of Cyndelan, and, strange to say, 
an eminent Shropshire antiquary 
found proof in this against the 
authenticity of the poem, for he says, 
*' Bftss" is a Saxon name, forgetting 
Martial's epigram '^ AdBassam," and 
that there were no Christian churches 
in Ihigland then. Between 2 and 
3 m. to the rt. of Baschurch are the 



scanty fragments of Middle Cktsde, 
built by the Lords le Strange in the 
reign of Edward III. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Baschurch are Walford 
Manor (T. 0. Eyton, Esq.) and HaU 
(Capt. Kenyon). 

Marton and Fennymere Pools, near 
this, are of considerable size. [2 
m. 1. RuyUm, of the 11 towns, is 
thought by many antiquaries to 
be identical with tne Roman station 
Rutunium. The ch, contains some 
E. Norm, details in the chancel. 
"Here was the seat of the great 
Le Strange family, which appears to 
have been imparked by John Le 
Strange about the year V95, when 
he came to the following agree- 
ment with Hugh, abbot of Shrews- 
bury. The abbot conceded to Le 
Strange a comer of his wood of 
Birch, extending from the place 
where Le Strange's park-fence came 
down to the water of Peveree to the 
end of Le Strange's meadow on the 
side of Plettebrug Mill. This was 
to enlarge Le Stninge's park, and 
he was to pay a rent of one doe 
yearly in acknowledgment." — Shir- 
iey.2 9 m. on 1. is Soreatton Park 
(R. Hunt, Esq.), and on rt. 8 m. is 
Petton (W. Sparling, Esq.). 

13| m. BednaUStaLj in the neigh* 
bourhood of which are Woodhoute 
(W. M. Owen, Esq.), Aston, the beau- 
tiful seat of Mrs. Lloyd, and Tede^ 
mere (T. B. Owen, Esq.). 

16 m. Whittington Junc. for El- 
lesmere and Whitchurch (Rte. 10). 
On rt. are the ruins of the Castley 
held after the Conquest by Earl 
Roger de Montgomery. It still pos- 
sesses fragmento of 8 towers (4 of 
which are attached to the keep), 
moat, and vestiges of other defensive 
works. It is said to have been 
the birthplace of Fulke Fitzwarine, 
whose history is connected with that 
of Ludlow Castle (Rte. 1). Near 
Whittington is Park HaU (the Hon. 
R. Stapleton Cotton), a beautiful 
Elizabethan gabled timber mansion. 
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At the W. end is the domestic chapel 
consecrated by Archbishop Parker. 

18 m. GoBOWEN JuNC. for Os- 
"Westry, Welshpool, Newtcwn, and 
Aberystwith. 

The first station on this Cambrian 
section is Osioestry (Hotel: Wynn- 
stay Arms, very comfortable) — a 
pleasant busy Shropshire town of 
some 9000 Inhab., situated amongst 
prettily wooded hills in the district 
lying between Watt's and OflBsi's 
Dyke— the former, indeed, passing 
close to the N.E. outskirts. Though 
within the Shropshire border, its 
neighbourhood to Wales gives it 
inuch the character of a Welsh town, 
and as much Welsh as English, if 
not more, may be heard spoken here 
on a market-day. Formerly called 
Maserfield, it derived its subsequent 
name of Oswestry from the Northern 
King Oswald and the adjunct " tre " 
or town. The like conjunction of a 
Saxon proper name witn the British 
** tre," a township, may be observed 
in Injjestre, the vill of Inge, a manor 
near Stafford, now belonging to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury. Cfewald was 
Eling of Northumberland, and was 
^in here in battle in 642, while en- 
deavouring to dispossess Penda, King 
of Mercia, of his territory. As he 
had been a benefactor to many mo- 
nasteries, he was, of course, canon- 
ized, and the well erected to the 
memory of St. Oswald still remains 
a little distance from the ch. The 
first royal diarter was granted by 
Kichard II. It was formerly well 
guarded by a castle, which stood 
on an eminence to the N., and walls 
in which were 4 gates, known as 
Black-gate, New-gate, Willow-gate, 
and Beatrice-gate. The mound is 
now prettily planted and laid out 
with walks. The ch, is a vener- 
able-looking building, occupying the 
site of a conventual establishment. 
It would seem, however, that this 
demolition was but partial, as the 



great towered steeple is stillapic- 
toresque feature, respected in tlie 
restoration of 1872-5, which, wldlsi 
levelling the pews and galleries, and 
lowering the pavement of the inte- 
rior, has preserved the s^le and 
cliaracter of the windows and arches. 
Mr. Street was the architect of the 
restoration. According to Leland, 
"it was much injured during the 
siege in 1644, when the Boyalists 
demolished the tower which stood 
without the town walls, to avoid the 
risk of annoyance from its summit.** 
There are still scmie interesting 
timber-houses in the town, which 
maintains the character given it by 
Churchyard : — 

" This towne doth front on Wales as right as 

lyne. 
So snndrie townee in Shropshire doe for troth 
As Ozestri, a prettie town full fine, 
Which may be lov'd, be likte and praysed both. 
It stands so trim and in mayntayned so cleane. 
And peopled is with folke that well doe mean. 
That it deserves to be enrouled and shryned 
In each good heart and every manly mynd." 

About 1 m. to the N., and a little^ 
to the N. of the branch rly. to Go- 
bowen, stands Old Oiwestry, other- 
wise called Caer Ogyrfan, a fin© 
British post, defended by a triple 
rampart of unusual height, with 
well-defined entrances to the N. and 
S. The total fortifications covered a 
space of between 40 and 50 acres, 
exclusive of the area, which is about 
16. A local tradition inclines to the 
belief that the ancient town stood 
here, and has gradually travelled 
away to its present position. There 
is another entrenchment, called 
Gastell Brogyntyn, of a circular form 
and surrounded by a dyke, supposed 
to have been erected oy one Brog- 
yntyn, a natural son of OweA Madoc, 
Prince of Powis. It is situated on 
the W. border of the park of PorMfu/- 
ton, the beautiful seat of William R. 
Ormsby Gore, 2nd Baron Harlech, 
The heiress of the family of Laken, 
in whose possession it originally 
was, conveyed it by marriage into 
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that of Maurice, whose grand- 
daughter married John Owen. 
Their son, Sir John, was a de- 
voted Royalist; but in a bold 
attempt to lay siege to Carnarvon, 
which was then held by the Bepub- 
licans, he was worsted- and taken 
prisoner. His behaviour, when on 
his trial at Windsor, was bold and 
characteristic, and he was con- 
demned by his judges to be be- 
headed — "upon which he made a 
low reverence to the court, and with 
much gravity returned them his 
himible thanks. A bystander had 
the curiosity to ask him the meaning 
of such strange behaviour, and to all 
appearance so much out of place, 
when he repKed aloud, * It is a great 
honour for a poor gentleman of Wales 
to lose his head with noble lords, for 
1 was afraid they would have hanged 
me. V But the stout knight had the 
good fortime to escape the great 
honour. Ireton proved his advocate 
in the House of Commons, and so 
successfully, that he was allowed to 
die in Heaven's good time, with his 
head upon his shoulders." — Burke, 
Oswestry is a corporate town and 
holds sessions for its own borough, 
at which a Recorder presides. It 
possesses a handsome Town-hall, a 
House of Industry outside the town, 
and a Grammar School, founded in 
Henry IV.'s time by one David Hoi- 
beck. 

Bail to Chester, 21 m.; Whit- 
church and Shrewsbury, 21 ; Whit- 
tington, 2 ; Welshpool, 16 ; Llany- 
mynach, 5 J ; Newtown, 30; Elles- 
mere, 11 m. 

DUtcmces. — Llanrhaiadr-yn-Moch- 
nant, 14 m. ; Pistyll-Rhaiadr, 18 m. ; 
Llanfyllin, 14 m. 

Two excursions within the Shrop- 
shire border can be taJien from 
Oswestry. 

a. To Llanymynach by rail, the 
main line of the Cambrian system to 
Machynlleth. Aberystwith, Llanid- 
loes, and S. Wales. 



The rly. leaves Oswestry, and 
runs due S. nearly parallel with 
Watfs Dyke, on the 1., leaving on. 
the rt. the turnpike-road to Llany- 
mynach. 

2 m. Sweeny HaJi, and 1. 1 m. 
Aston (Mrs. Lloyd). 

8 m. Llyndys Stat, near which is 
a small lake. On 1. is the village of 
Moreton. The line is here crossed 
by a tram-road, which conveys a 
large quantity of lime from the 
mountain-limestone quarry of Porth- 
y-waen to a wharf on the Ellesmere 
Canal. 

The abrupt hill of Idanymynaeh 
Cin a detached portion of Denbigh- 
shire) rises with precipitous escarp- 
ment on rt., and forms a striking 
feature in the landscape. It pos- 
sesses, at Porthywaea, valuable lime-i 
stone quarries, producing about 
90,000 tons annually. Copper seems 
also to have been worked here by 
the Romans, who have left traces of 
their excavations in a large cave 
or Ogo, at the end of which, in 
1761, were found several skeletons, 
to«:ether with some tools, and coins 
of the reign of Antoninus. Offa's 
Dyke is carried along the W. brow 
of the hill, which is worth as- 
cending for the sake of the beau- 
tiful view, particularly towards the 
Berwyns. 

The village of Llanymynach is 
situated on the line of Offa's Dyke, 
and on the 1. bank of the Vymwy 
river, which here forms the boundary 
between Shropshire and Montgo- 
meryshire. From Ll^ANYMTNACH 
JuNC. branches are given off to 
Llan-y-blodwell {Handbwtk for N, 
Wales) and to Shrewsbury, 18 m., 
joining the Minsterley Rly. at Bed 
HiU Stat. (Rte. 10). 

fi. By road to Llanyblodwell. 1 
m. rt. are Broomhall (Mrs. Aubrey), 
and Llanforda, the seat of H. B. 
W. Wynn, Esq. 2 m. rt. a road^ 
which soon crosses Offa's Dyke^ 
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runs to LlAnrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, 
9^ m. At Trefonen, 2^, the Dyke 
falls into the road for a short dis- 
tance, and at 5 m. the Shrewsbury, 
Llanrhaiadr, and Bala road crosses 
at right angles, leaving on 1. Llany- 
mynach Hill. Follow this road 
for 1 m. to HanyblodweR, a pretty 
Tillage on the 1. bank of the Tanat, 
which soon afterwe^rds joins the 
Vymwy. Its ch. was restored and 
an octagonal tower erected by the 
late Bev. John Parker, one of the 
first of Welsh archasologists, who 
possessed an unique collection of 
drawings relative to the architecture 
and ecclesiology of the district. The 
road now enters N. Wales. (See 

After quitting Gobowen, the rly. 
speedily approaches the outskirts of 
the hills which have been for many 
miles looming in the distance, and 
the country now becomes broken and 
varied. 

4 m. S. is the village otDudUdone, 
which contains several fine seats, 
such as Kilrhendre (Gen. Cotton), 
Pentre-heylin (Gapt. Cotton), Dud- 
lesion SaM (J. Davies, Esq.), Sodyli 
HaU (J. Hodson, Esq.), Plas Warren 
(R. Morrall, Esq.). 

19 m. rt. Belmont (T. Lovett, Esq.), 
to the E. of which runs W<ue$ 
Dyke, This ancient boundary, or 
more probably a line of defence, com- 
mences, or at least is visible for the 
first time, keeping tolerably parallel 
with Offa's Dyke, which is plainly 
visible on the high grounds in the 

C*sh of Sdattyn, 3 m. W. of Go- 
en. Its course is marked near 
Craignant by a tower built for that 
purpose by Mr. West. Selattyn is 
the burial-place of John Hanmer, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, temp. James 
I., who leffc doles to the poor here. 

20 m. 1. Quinta (T. Barnes, Esq.). 
The rly. now crosses the river Ceiriogy 
and enters Denbighshire. The banks 
of this river are historically cele- 
brated as being the theatre of a 



bloody fight between the English 
and Welsh in 1164. Dafydd. son of 
Owain Gwynedd, prince of N. Wales, 
encouraged by the successes of the 
South Welsh, made a raid upon. 
Flintshire, carrying off many pri- 
soners and cattle to the Yale of 
Clwyd, upon which Henry n. ad- 
vanced a large army as far as Os- 
westry. The Welsh retreated to 
Corwen, and were driven back to the 
Berwyn Mountains, though Heniy^ 
in his turn, was so harassed that he 
was obliged to decamp, and march 
back to England. The scenery of 
the Ceiriog dingle is very pic- 
turesque, and is futher enhanced by 
the engineering works by which the 
Ellesmere Canal and the rly. are 
carried across. The Viaductj con- 
structed by Mr. Robertson, the engi- 
neer of the line, has 12 arches, of 45 
feet span, and is 101 feet in length. 
The Aqiiedtict is the work of Telford. 
•*T^e rise of the canal between 
Whitchurch, Ellesmere, Chirk, and 
the river Dee, is 13 ft. in the dis-r 
tance of 38 miles, involving only 
two locks. In order to avoid the 
expense of constructing numerous 
locks, which would also involve 
serious delay and heavy expense in 
working the navigation, it became 
necessary to contrive means for car- 
rying the canal on the same level 
from one side of the respective val- 
leys of the Dee and the Ceiriog to 
the other ; and hence the magnificent 
aqueducts of Chirk and Pont-Cysyll- 
tau, characterised by Phillips as 
amongst the boldest efforts of human 
invention in modem times. The 
aqueduct consists of 10 arches, of 
40 ft. span each. The level of the 
water in the canal is 65 ft. above the 
meadow, and 70 ft. above the level 
of the river. It was a very costly 
structure — 20,898^ ; but Telford, 
like Brindley, thought it better to 
incur a considerable capital outlay 
in maintaining the uniform level of 
the canal than to raise it and lower 
it up and down the sides of the voir 
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ley by locks at a heavy expense in 
works, and a still greater cost in 
time and water." — Smileit, Telford 
seems to have been the first who in- 
troduced spandril walls into bridges 
in this country, in place of the former 
method of cramming the spans with 
earth and rubbish, which retained 
the water, and was liable to expand, 
and burst the side-walls. In his 
aqueducts he also dispensed with 
clay puddle, open to the same objec- 
tion, and employed plates of cast 
iron, as may be seen here. From 
hence the remainder of the rly. to 
Chester, 22 m., is carried entirely 
through theooimties of Denbigh and 
Flint {Handbook for N. Wales), 



UOUTE 10. 

VROM SHREWSBURY TO WELSHPOOL- 

1. By rail, 20 m. As far as Han- 
wood Stai., 5 m., the route is the 
same as that to Minsterley. Soon 
afterwards the Welshpool line di- 
verges to the rt., passing, 7J m., 
YockleUm Slat. The HaU (T. J. 
Nicholls, Esq.). 

11m. Weeibury Stat. To the 1. is 
Whitton HaU (Miss Topp), and 
about 1| m. to the S., overlooking 
the valley of the Rea, is Caus Castle, 
an old border stronghold, in which 
traces of keep and wall are still 
visible, and which Peter Corbet 
held of the Crown after the Norman 
conquest for military service. " Ex- 
posed to all the turmoil of a hos- 
tile position, here dwelt the. eldest 



of two English sons of Corbet the 
Norman. On the right were the 
mountain fastnesses of Powisland, 
and on the three other sides Roger 
FitzCorbet*s position was imme- 
diately or remotely backed by the 
strongholds and manors of his own 
English vassals, or of his brother 
the Lord of Longden. Further off 
in front, looking over Minsterley, 
and across the valley of the Rea, the 
eye rested on the Forest of Stiper 
Stones, over a chace of Saxon kings, 
but appropriated, with all its rights 
as a royal forest, by the Barons of 
Cans." Caus Castle is finely situated 
on an insulated ridge rising from 
a ravine which fronts the Stiper 
Stones. John Thynne, founder of 
Longleate, who died in 1604, mar- 
ried Jane, daughter of Sir Rowland 
Hayward, who inherited from her 
mother Jane, heiress of William 
Tyllsworth, the manors of Caus 
Castle, Stretton All, and probably 
Minsterley." — Castles of Shrop- 
shire, p. 65. 

14| m. Middletoum Stat.y from 
whence to Welshpool the rly. runs 
very near 

2. The turnpike-road, which leaves 
Shrewsbury by the Welsh Bridge, 
and through the suburb of Frank- 
well. At If m. a road diverges to 
Oswestry at Shelton, where the re- 
mains of Owain Glyndwr's oak may 
be seen (Rte. 8). 

3 m. 1. Onslow HaU (J. Wingfield, 
Esq.), once the residence of Speaker 
Onslow. 

[5^ m. Soon after crossing the 
Shrewsbury and Llanymynach Rly., 
a road on rt. runs to Llanrhaiadr- 
vn-Mochnant, passing, 9 m., Alber- 
bury, close to which is Loton, the 
beautiful seat of Sir Baldwin Leigh- 
ton, Bart., within the grounds of 
which are the old ruins of Alberbury 
and Wattleborough Castles. Ad- 
joining Alberbury ch. are traces 
of the walls of the former, an old 
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castle of the Fitzwarines. In this 
parish are two farms called White 
and Red Abbey, but they were 
originally portions of a priory of 
the Benedictine order of Grandmont, 
founded between 1220 and 1230, 
by Fulke Fitzwarine. The deer- 
park extends for a considerable 
distance up the slopes of the Breid- 
den, which for the whole way 
from Shrewsbury have been most 
conspicuous features in the land- 
scape. Bausley Hill, a portion of 
the largest ridge of the Breidden 
range, is still marked by the remaios 
of a camp, to the £. of the old fortress 
on the Breidden. The ch., originally 
a Saxon collegiate ch., contains monu- 
ments, hra$$e8j and a memorial win- 
dow to the Leightons, also one to 
the family of Lyster, and several to 
that of Lloyd. At 11 m. the Severn is 
joined by the Vyrnwy, near which, on 
rt., is a sing^ular conical mound called 
Belan Bank, probably used to guard 
the passage of the river, which is 
crossed by a narrow bridge, at 13 m. 
the village of Llandrinio, in Mont- 
gomeryshire.] 

6 m. 1. CardegUm, 7 m. rt. Mow- 
Pm Castle, the seat of H. Lyster, 
Esq. It was formerly in the hands 
of the Oorbets and the Le Stranges, 
and passed by purchase to the Lys- 
ters, one of whom, Sir Thomas Lys- 
ter, a zealous loyalist, was taken 
prisoner at Shrewsbury; but his 
wife held the castle so gallantly 
against Col. Mytton, that she suc- 
ceeded in making good terms for her 
husband. 

A little beyond Bowton is an old 
feudal residence called WattUt- 
horaugh CasUe, one of those few 
Shropshire estates which have never 
been bartered for gold, since it was 
tenanted by the Normans. The re- 
mains consist of a single low square 
Norman tower and north wing, with 
blocked Norm, semicircular windows. 
Four other towers are said to have 
existed, and to have been removed { 



to furnish building materials for 
Alberbui-y ch. The tower was once 
higher, and has been finished off 
with a low roof. It is now inhabited 
by a farmer, but was originally the 
property of the Gorbets, the Mouthy 
the Burghs, and the Leightons. 

The road now begins to leave the 
pleasant flats of Shropshire, and to 
ascend the slopes of the Breidden 
Hills. 

10^ m. rt. is the village of Wooloi- 
ton, near which are a few early re- 
mains in the shape of tumuli and 
a moat. Winnington^ in tliis parish, 
was the birthplace of Thomas Parr, 
commonly called Old Parr, who wai 
bom in the reign of Edward IV., and 
died in that of Charles I., after a life 
of 152 years. At the age of 122, he 
married a Welsh girl, and three years 
afterwards was obliged to do penance 
in the ch. of Alberbury for forgetting 
his marriage vows, and havin^i: au 
illegitimate son by a girl named Ca- 
therine Milton. He was afterwards 
sent for to London to see tiie king, 
who observed that he had liv^ 
longer than most men, and wished 
to know, what more he had done than 
most men. Old Parr, taken aback 
by the question, could think of 
nothing better than his afibir with 
Catherine Milton, on which the 
king reproved him, saying, •• Fie I 
can you remember nothing but your 
vices?" Woolaston is a small 
chapelry and township of Alberbury 
to the S.W. The ch., which has 
a wooden bell- turret, contains a 
hraM in memory of OI4 Parr. 
The Breidden, the steep wooded 
sides of which tower over the 
road, are a sing^ular group, rising 
to the height of 1199 ft., though they 
appear more, in consequence of their 
isolation. The most precipitous peak 
is that of Mod-y-goUa, nearest 
Welshpool, which is divided from 
the other heights by a deep ravine. 
The most northerly summit, over* 
looking the Severn, is crowned with 
Bodnej/» PiUar, erected to oomme- 
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morate the victory obtained by that 
Admiral over the French fleet in 
1782. At the foot of the magnificent 
wood-oovered escarpment stands the 
village of CriggUm^ with its pic- 
turesque little red sandstone church. 
It is pretty certain that the direct 
ascent of the Romans could not have 
been possibly made from the Bhyd 
B^yn ford or Terry of the As- 
cent,'* hut was rather made by the 
Gather ford, a mile or two nearer 
Welshpool, north of the Old Mills 
fiarm, and in direct route for the 
Moel-y-6ol£B^ past Yoel Coppice in 
Trewem. On the hill which rises 
behind the pillar are traces of an 
ancient foriiress, as also of a con- 
siderable encampment at Gefn-y- 
Gastell, behind Moel-y-golfa, which 
last peak ought to be ascended. 
The view is very charming, and 
particularly towards the N.W. and 
W., looking over Oswestry and the 
red hills of Llanymynach, backed 
up by the noble ranges of the 
Berwyns. To the E. the eye 
glances over the rich champaign 
flats of the Severn, with Haugh- 
mond Hill, the Hawkstone ridge, 
and the spires of Shrewsbury, in the 
distance. Southward the most pro- 
minent feature is the Long Moun- 
tain, with its monotonous outline, 
and there is a good look-out over 
the town of Welshpool on the '* Bed" 
or Powis Castle, with its noble and 
venerable oaks, and feudal associa- 
tions. Geologio&lly considered, these 
mountains are interesting, as mark- 
ing a line of eruption ranging from 
S.W. to N.E. They are " a mass of 
pmrphyiitic and amygdaloidal green- 
stone, which in its protrusion has 
carried up included portions of slaty 
rocks, and has thro¥m off pebble- 
beds and Upper Silurian (of the 
Long Mountain) to the S.E., and 
Lower SUurian to the N.W.'*— ifur- 
eki9on. One derivation of the appel- 
lation Breidden avails itself of this 
characteristic: making it signify 
Breitti Den^ the Speckled Campf from J 



the trap-rock. The botanist will find 
on the Breidden, the only known 
locality in Great Britain, PotenliUa 
rupedrie, as well as Lychnis ViscariOf 
Geranium mnguineum, Veronica fpt- 
ca^tty and Hybrida ; and Saxifraga 
hypnoides, found also in other volca- 
nic formations. 

From hence the road descends to 
16 m. Buttington, the ch. of which 
contains a curious font, resembling 
the capital of an E. E. column, and 
a shield of arms of Sutton, Baron 
Dudley. The parish is also fiunous 
for the defeat there, in 894, of the 
Danes under Hesten, by one of 
Alfred's generals, and for the dis- 
covery there of some 200 presumably 
Danish skulls. 

18 m. Welshpool {Hotel: Boyal 
Oak; comfortable; good posting). 
{Handbook for N, Wales,) 

From Shrewsbury to Llanymynach 
the line branches off firom the 
Welshpool Rly. at 3 m,Bedhill8ttU,, 
thence running N.W. 

4 m. Hanwood Road, 

7 m. Cross Gates Stat., soon after 
which the line crosses tlie Severn, to 

2| m. Shrawardine Stat, Here is 
the site of an ancient castle, which 
at one time belonged to the Fitz- 
Alans, Earls of Arundel. In the 
Civil War it was gairisoned for the 
King by Col. Sir William Yaughan 
in 1644, but besieged by the Parlia- 
mentary forces, and surrendered in 
three days to Col. Hunt. It was 
then pulled down, and the stones 
carriea off to repair the castle of 
Shrewsbury. Saxton's survey men- 
tions a park here, and there is an 
extensive mere near the modem 
** Castle." In Shrawardine ch. there 
is a good old stone font. 

llim.NesscliffStat, NescliffRocl^ 
is remarkable for having a cave on its 
face, said to have been the residence, 
1564, of Humphry Kynaston, sur- 
named the Wild, who was declared 
an outlaw, and obliged to leave his 
residence of Middle Castle, which 
even then was nearly in ruins. 
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18} m. Kinnerley Slat. A little to 
the it. are the village and site of the 
old castle of Knochin. Knockin, or 
Onnckin, in the Hundred of Os- 
westry, was the lordship of the 
L'Estranges, or Extranii, who bnilt 
the town, fixed their seat there, and 
associated their name with the 
castle. In the reign of Edward FV., 
the estate and name of the L'Es- 
tranees or Stranges, passed with the 
sole heiress Joan, to George Stanley, 
son and heir to Thos. Stanley, fiik 
Earl of Derby. 

16 m. McLe9braok Stat, 

18 m. lAanymynach, 

22. ni. Uan-y-Uadtoea (Bte. 9). 



ROUTE 11. 

FROM WHITTINGTON JUNCTION TO 
WHITCHURCH JUNCTION, BY EL- 
LESMERE. 

This line forms a connecting link 
between the Shrewsbury and Crewe 
and the Cambrian Rlys., and accom- 
modates a considerable agricultural 
district in North Shropshire. 

1 m. Fem HiU (T. Lovett, Esq.). 

3 m. rt. Hahtonj the ancestral seat 
of the Mytton family, one of whom, 
John Mytton, Esq., as sheriff of the 
county, had the task of receiving 
into custody Henry Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingnam, surrendered by the 
treachery of Humphry Banastre, his 
steward. Of Jack Mytton, the Shrop- 
shire Nimrod and madcap of two 
aoore years ago, the remembrance is 



probably dying out, as there was 
little in it worth preserving. It 
now belongs to E. Wright, Esq. 
There is a heronry at Halaton. 

5 m, Frankttm Stat. The c^. (Dec.) 
was built in 1858, from designs by 
Haycock, 

6 m. 1. Hardwick HaU, once the 
seat of the Kynastons ; a good house, 
built in the time and taste of Queen 
Anne. In the grounds are many- 
beautiful specimens of pines and firs, 
and among them perhaps the best 
araucaria in England. One of the 
ancestors of the Kynastons was 
noted in the time of Charles I. for 
his translation into Latin of Cliaucer's 
^ Troilus and Cressida.' 

7 m. EUewrnere Stat, (Inns : Bridge- 
water Arms; Lion', a pretty town 
of some 2000 Inhab., placed on the 
W. bank of a lake of some 120 acres, 
from whence its Saxon name Aels- 
mere was derived. Thid collection 
of six meres into one sheet of water 
is highly picturesque, and its depths 
and environs are most attractive to 
the seekers of ferns and mosses. 
It was originally held by Earl 
Boger de Montgomery, and after- 
wards by the Crown, who made fre- 
quent grants of it, and amongst others 
one to Prince Dafydd, formerly men- 
tioned as executed at Shrewsbury. 
It a^rwards passed iifto the hands of 
Lord Strange, and finally of the Eger- 
ton family. The late Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the last Egerton Duke 
of Bridgewater (the Canal Duke), 
took the name of Egerton and the 
title of EUesmere. Its prosperity 
depends almost entirely on its mar- 
kets for com and agricultural pro- 
duce, which are resorted to by dealers 
&om Liverpool and Chester, to sup- 
ply the manufacturing districte. 
Malting is the chief business. The 
site of the Castle, of which no traces 
remain, is occupied, as at Den- 
bigh, by a bowling-green, \:hich 
embraces a fii^ vi^w *^vftrli M>Vi ng 
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Chester and the Broxton Hills, 
Wrexham, and the Caergwrle 
heights, Castle Dinas Briln and the 
Berwyns. the Hill of Llanymynach, 
the Breidden, Pirn Hill. Clee Hills, 
and the Wrekin. The view is said 
to extend into 9 counties. 

The church is cruciform, with a 
square central tower, nave, chancel, 
transept, aisles, and 2 chapels. The 
N. transept and nave were restored 
by Scott in Dec style. 

The S. or Oteley Chapel has a fine 
altar-tomb with recumbent figures 
of 8ir F. Kynaston and his lady, 
1590. There is some very good 
stained glass. The E. window (by 
Evans) ; subject, the 4 Evangelists, 
with St. Paul us a central figure, and 
in the upper compartments the 
anns of Dafydd Prince of Wales, 
Llewelyn Prince of Wales, Sir 
Bo^er L'Estrange, and Lord Chan- 
cellor Egerron. Note also the very 
fine ceiling of the S. transept The 
W. window is by Warrington, and 
is illustrative of the Christian graces. 
That in the S. transept is by Connor, 
The Lost Sheep and Phxligal Son, 
in the N. transept, by Wailes, 

At the S. end of the Mere is Oteley 
Park, the modem Elizabethan man- 
sion of S. K. Mainwaring, Esq. 
"Otley" is mentioned by Saxton 
as imparked at the beginning of 
the 14th centy. It now contains 150 
acres, and 160 fallow deer. The 
EUesmere Canah one of Telford's 
great worlra, was considered, pre- 
viously to the construction of rail- 
ways, the grand engineering feat of 
the day. ** It consists of a series of 
navigations proceeding from the Dee, 
in the Vale of Llangollen. One branch 
passes northward, near the towns of 
EUesmere, Whitchurch, Nantwich, 
and the city of Chester, to EUesmere 
Port on the Mersey; another in a 
sontii-easterly direction, through the 
middle of Shropshire towards Shrews- 
bury on the Severn ; and a third, in 
a south-westerly direction by the town 
of Oswestry, to the Montgomery- 

[JShropshire & Cheshire.'} 



shire Canal, near Llanymynach ; its 
whole extent, including the Chester 
Canal, incorporated with it, being 
about 112 miles. So great was the 
favour shown to the scheme at the 
first meeting held in 1790, that ap- 
plications were made for four times 
the disposable number of shares.'* — 
Smiles. 

Diatances. — Shrewsbury, by road, 
16 m. ; Overton, 4. 

About 4 m. S. of EUesmere is 
Kenwick, *^a large and important 
park very conspicuously marked in 
Saxton's Maps of 1577. This ap- 
pears to have belonged to Hagmond 
Abbey, but I have found no mention 
of the pcurk tiU the year 1604, when 
WUliam Penrhyn, writing on the 
27th Jan. to Hugh Nanney, ob- 
serves: *Sr. Jevan Lloid spent at 
Kenwik parke ' fortye markes in 
takynge of six young Bascalls.' " — 
Shirley. Bascal deer were lean 
animals fit neither to hunt nor kill. 
10 m. Welchhampton Stat, 
The line enters Flintshire near 
11^ m. Bettisfield Stat. A little to 
the N. is Bettisfield Park, an ancient 
house, the seat of the Bight Hon. 
Baron Hanmer, containint; a con- 
sidemble library and many family 
portraits) and pictures. Close by the 
house is one of the two divisions of 
the watershed that occur in Flint- 
shire, the water flowing southward 
to the Severn, but N.E. and westward 
to the Dee. The line here, in fact, 
traverses a small portion of Flint. A 
little to the N. of Bettisfield is Gred- 
ingbon, the seat of Lord Kenyon, 
containing a librsiry coUected by tlie 
distinguished Chief Justice, founder 
of that family, and portraits of him- 
self and of Ijis contemporary. Lord 
Thurlow ; and to the N. of this again 
is the viUage of Hanmer, mentioned 
by Camden in his * Britannia.' The 
ch. is of Tudor architecture, com- 
menced to be rebuilt in the reign of 
Henry VII., after the destruction of 
the old one in the York and Lan- 
caster wars. It was restored by Lord 

o 
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Haniner at his own cost, and also 
endowed with the stipend of a 
minister. It contains some painted 
windows of modem glass by Clayton 
and BeU, a magnificent carved oak 
ceiling, and various monuments of 
the Eenyon and Hanmer families, 
one of whom was Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in the 18th oenty. It is 
probable that Owain Glyndwr was 
married in this place, though in the 
ch. that was afterwards burnt. His 
wife was Margaret, daughter of Sir 
David Hanmer, Knt., one of the 
judges in the Ring's Bench in the 
reign of Richard II., resident here in 
his day, and ancestor of the present 
owner. In front of the ch. towards 
the S., extends one of the Meres which 
give so much beauty to this part of 
the county. 

The rly. now passes through Fertn'a 
Mo8s, a large tract of peaty moor* 
land, grown up on the site of one of 
the original woods cut down by King 
Edward I. to clear the country at the 
settlement of Wales. There is a 
certain sombre beauty in this tract 
of peat, the dark brown purplish 
hues of which contrast curiously 
with the light green foliage and 
silver stems of numerous small birch- 
trees, which enliven it in the spring 
and summer. A considerable esta- 
blishment for the manufacture of 
peat-charcoal exists upon it. Some 
was sent hence to the English 
camp in the Crimea. At the fdrtiher 
side of the Mere is 

15 m. Fenn*8 Bank Stat 

17 m. the line crosses the border 
to 

8 m. Whitchurch Junc. (Rte. 12). 



ROUTE 12. 

FROM SHREWSBURY TO NANTWICH* 
BT WEM AND WHITCHURCH. 

This is an important line in the 
through route between South Wales 
and the North. It very soon parts 
company with the Great Western 
Rly. and turns to the rt., running 
tolerably due N. for some distance. 

8 m., pretty close to the line on 
1., is BatOefield Ch. (Rte. 8), and 4^ 
m. is HadnctU Stat. In the ch. (to 
rt.) is a monument to the first 
Lord Hill, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces and the hero 
of CorunCna, Talavera, Waterloo, and 
many other Peninsular battles. Near 
the stat. is Hardtoicke Grange, a 
seat of Lord Hill ; and 2} m. to the 
E. is the Norm. ch. of Slmwhury, on 
the river Roden. The S. door is 
circular-headed, and has a series of 
square depressions on the under 
surface of the arch. There is a 
fine Saxon font, barrel-shaped, writh 
five rows of mouldings. Shawbury 
Park was the seat of Giles de 
Erdington, who had licence from 
Henry UI. to make a saltory or 
deer-leap in it. 1 m. to the N. 
again is Moreton Corbet, an old 
ruined, castellated mansion, which 
acquired its second name, as the pos- 
session of the Corbet family, to dis- 
tingmsh it from another place called 
Moreton Turet. The house was be- 
gun on a very large scale by Sir 
Richard Corbet in 1606, and pro- 
ceeded with by his brother, who ad- 
mired the Puritans, and gave great 
protection to them in their hour of 
need. But the laws becoming very 
strict against them, he comd no 
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longar afford them shelter, which so 
roused the anger of one of them, 
that he gave vent to a prophecy that 
Mbreton Corbet should never be 
finished, but should always remain 
a ruin. This has been venfied since 
1644, when the castle was garrisoned 
for the Parliament, and sustained 
great damage. The ch. is interest- 
ing, and contains an heigioscope, 
and some monuments of recumbent 
knights. The tourist may rejoin the 
rly. at Yorton Stat,, 7 m., passing 
AotoH Meynald, the beautiful seat of 
Sir V. Corbet, Bart., which lies very 
prettily on the slopes of GrimhiU, 
a picturesque and conspicuous hill 
forming pairt of the Hawkstone range. 
At Clive, a vill»ge on the northern 
side, copper-mining has been carried 
on with some success. Close to 
Yorton is Sansaw, the residence of 
B. Gardiner, Esq., and half-way 
between Yorton and Baschurch Stat, 
(about 2J m. 1.) are the scanty re- 
mains of Middle Castle, built by the 
Lords le Strange in the reign of Ed- 
ward m. It was once the residence 
of Humphry Kynaston, surnamed the 
Wild, who, when made an outlaw, 
betook himself for shelter to Nescliff 
Rock. The eh, contains a hroBS to 
one of the Pettons, 1564. 

. 13 m. Wem Stat. The town is 
a pleasantly situated, though dull, 
little place, dependent almost en- 
tirely on the agricultural population 
around. ( Jn».* White Horse) (Pop. 
7414.) The buildings are more mo- 
dem than in most Shropshire towns, 
owing to a great fire in 1677, which 
destroyed nearly the whole of it, 
at a cost of 23,000L Among the 
celebrities of Wem was Judge Jef- 
feries, who became the possessor of 
some property here, and was raised 
to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Wem. Wem took an active part in 
the Civil War, declaring for the Par- 
liament, and forming a sort of garri- 
son town, from whence Gen. Mytton 
and his forces issued to ravage and 



destroy. In a skirmish between Lord 
Capel on the part of the Royalists 
and Sir William Brereton, the 
women distinguished themselves — 

" The women of Wem and a few musketeers 
Beat Lord Capel and all his cavaliers." 

There is but little to see in the place. 
The cih. possesses no interest beyond a 
lofty spire. There is a free school, 
founded in the 17th centy. by Sir T. 
Adams, a native of the town and Lord 
Mayor of London in 1645, in which 
year his house was searched in expec- 
tation of finding Charles I. in it. He 
accompanied Gen. Monk to Breda, 
as Commissioner of the City of 
London, to congratulate Charles II. 
on his restoration. In 1660 he was 
created a Baronet. He had very 
high impressions as to prerogative, 
and was therefore called " Pre- 
rogative Mayor." He gave up his 
mansion to endow the school, and 
also foimded an Arabic Professor- 
ship, at Cambridge, in 1669. Wem 
was also the birthplace of Wycherley, 
the dramatist, in 1640, a name still 
to be found in this district, and 
author of * The Plaine Dealer ;' and 
of John Ireland, author of * Illustra- 
tions of Hogarth,' in 1786. 

3 m. to the W. is Loppington Hottse 
(T. Dicken, Esq.). through the 
grounds of which the river Roden 
runs. 

An omnibus runs daily from 
Wem to 4^ m. Hawkstone Inn (very 
comfortable), at the entrance of the 
spleudid domain of Hawkstone, the 
seat of Viscount Hill, which for 
extent, natural diversified beauty^ 
and landscape gardening, surpasses 
everything in Shropshire. The house, 
which is partly of the time of Queen 
Anne, is under the northern slope of 
the Hawkstone Hills, commanding 
a very fine view, in which a lake 
about 2 m. long is conspicuous. The 
rooms best worth visiting are the 
library, the chapel, on the ceiling of 
which is a curious emblematical 
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painting of Time putting Error to 
flight by the revelation of Truth, and 
the museum, in which is one of the 
most extensive collection of birds m 
the kingdom. From the rocky and 
broken character of the ground, great 
scope has been given for tunnels, 
sudden surprises, waterfalls, and 
other pretty conceits. Amongst the at- 
tractions are Red Ca8^Ze,a few ruined 
walls occupying a precipitous knoll, 
the menagerie, and the obelisk, which 
overlooks the greater portion of North 
Shropshire, and was erected in 
memory of Sir Bowland Hill, the 
first Protestant Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. To say nothing of its legends, 
Bedcastle (so called from the colour 
of its stone) was probably a fortified 
mound prior to Henry IIL's licence 
to Henry Lord Audiey to build a 
castle there. It remained with the 
Audleys, one of whom was a hero 
of Poictiers, till after the reign of 
Henry VIIL A Bowland Hill of 
Hawkestone was impriboned here for 
his loyalty, by the Parliamentarians 
in the Civil War ; and Sir Rowland 
Hill bought all the demesnes in 8 
portions in 1737-56. Amongst the 
more remarkable of the ruins are 
the so-called " Giant's Well," which 
with a connecting passage, and the 
adjacent tower to the height of 
40 ft., are hewn out of the solid 
rock; a tower on the left of the 
southern entrance ; indications of a 
fosse in supplement of the natural 
barriers of the position; and the 
keep, on the E. side of the rock. 
An imitation arch or gateway dis- 
figures the general tout eniemhle. 
About a mile to the S. is an earth- 
work known as Biiry Walls. Of 
it Camden says, «" Here is a spot 
of ground where a small city once 
sto^, the very ruins of which are 
almost extinct ; but the Roman ooyns 
that are found there, with such 
bricks as the^ used in building, are 
evidence of its antiquity and foun- 
ders. The people affirm it to have 
been very famous iu King Arthur's 



days." The Bury Walls (the Burgli) 
enclose 20 acres with a triple en- 
trenchment; and Boman remains 
and relics, bricks, earthenware, spurs, 
and incised stones, supposed to be 
** milliaria," attest Boman occupa- 
tion. The park is 1200 acres in ex- 
tent, and contains 500 black fallow 
deer and 30 Barbary deer. It is 
said to have been disparked about 
1770 and restored in 1830. 

Few families have given to the 
service of their country so many men 
of note as the family of Hill ; for, in 
addition to the Commander-in-ChiefL 
his brother, Sir Koel Hill (died 
1832), rose to high rank in the army. 
Sir Bichard HUl, an ancestor, and 
M.P. for Salop in 1733, was a famous 
controversialist, and his language 
was so scriptural and quaint that he 
was called the Scriptural Killigrew. 
His younger brother again. Bow- 
land Hill, was the famous preacher, 
of whom there are so many pulpit 
anecdotes. If the visitor to Hawk- 
stone does not wish to return to Wem, 
he can leave the park by the £. 
lodge and proceed to Hodnet Stat., 
2 m., on the Market Drayton line 
(Bto. 7). An excellent account of 
Hawkestone and the Hills is given 
in Lord Teignmouth's ' Reminis- 
cences of Past Years,' c. v. vol. i. 
(published by D. Douglas, Edin- 
burgh. 1878). 

Quitting Wem Stat., the line runs 
northward, leaving the villages of 
Edstosfon (the ch. of which has a 
noble Norm, doorway) and WhizaU to 
the 1. and Frees to the rt. Frees Ch, 
stands on a knoll of Lias formation. 
Jas Fleetwood, Bishop of Worcester, 
was vicar here in 1638. The Vicarage 
(Yen. Archdeacon Allen). Frees 
Hall [fioh Hill . Near Prees is Sand- 
ford (T. H. Sandford, Esq.), the 
manor of which was granted to 
Thomas Sandford by William the 
Conqueror, to be held by the mili- 
tary tenure of supplying one horse- 
man for the defence of Montgomery 
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Bridge. Fuller remarks about Ni- 
cholas Sandford, sheriff of Shrop- 
shire, temp. Bichard II., " The an- 
cient name is still extant, at the 
same place in this county, in a 
worshipful equipage. Wellfare a 
clear token thereof : for in the list 
of such as compounded for their re- 
puted delinquency in our late civil 
wars, I find Francis Sandford, Esq., 
paying 459/. for his composition.*" 
Leland also says, '* Sandford dwell- 
eth at Sandfofide, wher is only his 
place, and a parke three miles 
«outh from Whitechurch." An occa- 
sional view on 1. is offered of the 
Pdckforton and Broxton Hills in 
Cheshire. 



19 m. WmrcHUBCH Junc. with 
the Ellesmere and Aberystwith line 
( Cambrian system). The town (Pop. 
7910) {Inna: Swan, Victoria) is a 
thriying, busy country place, the me- 
tropolis of a considerable agricultural 
district, and possessing the usual in- 
stitutions! There is little worth see- 
ing but the ch, of 8L Alkmond, which, 
although of heavy Romanesque archi- 
tecture outside, and characteristic 
of the <^t6 of its restoration, after 
haying fallen in Q. Anne's reign in 
1711, was rebuilt in the Grecian 
style in 1722, and contains a fine 
and lofty pinnacled tower, an apse, 
some good stained glass, and inte- 
resting monuments to members of 
the Talbot family, Earls of Shrews- 
bury. Here lies John the first 
Earl, a Marshal of the Bealm of 
Fiance, killed at the battle of Bor- 



was discovered. There is another, 
to John Talbot, S.T.P., Rector of 
the parish and founder of the Gram- 
mar School (date 1550). These 
monuments have been recently re- 
stored ; the former by the Countess 
Brownlow, a descendant ; the latter 
by the present alumni of the school, 
in grateful memory of its founder. 

Whitchurch retains none of those 
antiquities from which it derived 
its name of Album Monasterium or 
Blanc 3Iinster; nor of its ancient 
castle, ruins of which were visible 
as late as 1760. The Grammar 
School has been restored from Eliza- 
bethan designs. Amongst the natives 
of the town were Dr. Bernard, the 
biographer of Abp. Usher, and Abra- 
ham Wheelock, a celebrated linguist. 

Distances, — Malpas, 5J m. ; Com- 
bermere Abbey, 4^; Wrenbury, 5; 
Nantwich, 9 ; Shrewsbury, 19 ; Elles- 
mere, 11 m. 

Passing pn rt. two meres close to 
the rly., named Blake and Oss mere 
respectively, the traveller enters 
Cheshire. At Blakemere was once a^ 
park, mentioned by Leland. *^ From 
Whitechurch a mile and a half I 
cam by the pale of the large parke 
of Blackmer, longying to the Erie 
of Shrewsbiri, wherein is a very fair 
place or loge. The parke hath both 
red deere and falow. In the parke 
(as I herd say) be iii faire poles of 
the wich I saw by the pale the 
largest caullid Blakein, whereof the 
parke is named." There was another 
park at IgUfiM, 3 or 4 m. S.E. of 
Whitchurch, where "Syr Richard' 

that name. 



deaox, 1453, " who was so renowned Manoring, chefe of 

in France that no man in that king- dwellith, having a parke and plenty 

dom dared to encounter him in single of woode about him." For remainder 



combat." His effigy, in a canopied 
tomb on the S. of the chancel, repre- 
sents him in full armour, with tlie 
mantle of the Order of the Garter, 
and his feet resting on a hound or 
talbot His bones were removed 
from France, and interred in the 
old ch. here. At the rebuilding, the 
urn containing his heart, embalmed, 



of route to Nantwich 
see CscBSHiBE (Rte. 13). 
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BOUTE 13. 

PEOM WHITCHURCH TO STOCKPORT, 
BT NANTWiCH, CREWE, AND 
ALDERLEY. 

Soon after leaving Whitchurch 
JuNC. (Rte. 12), and passing the 
lakelets of Blakemere and Ossmere, 
both good localities for wild fowl, 
the rly. crosses the boundary be- 
tween Shropsliire and Cheshire, leav- 
ing on 1. Marhury HaUy very prettilj'^ 
situated, overlooking the mere and 
village of the same nnjgie. To the 
rt. is Combermere Abbey, to visit 
wliich the traveller will have to 
retrace his steps from 

5 m. Wrerihury Stat, {Inn : Sala- 
manca, clean and quiet). The ch, 
has nave, side aisles, with clerestory, 
and chancel. It contains an oak 
roof, and some monuments by Bacon 
to the Cottons of Combermere, Mrs. 
Starkey of Wrenbury Hall, and to 
Mrs. Jennintrs, 1808. 

Baddiley HdU, a little to the N.. is 
a timber-and-plaster farmhouse, for 
many centuries the seat of the Mal- 
bons. It is about 

2 m. to Combermere Abbey, the 
beautiful seat of Viscount Comber- 
mere, situated in the midst of very 
charming woods, and overlooking 
the mere of the same name. This 
is one of the most picturesque of the 
Cheshire meres, an irregular sheet 
of water, covering some 130 acres, 
and of great depth. 

Leland mentions a circumstance 
respecting the subsidence of ground 
here, which almost looks like an at- 
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tempt to explain the formation of the 
lake: '^A mile from Combermere 
Abbey, in time of mind, sank a pease 
of a hill, having trees on hit, and after 
in that pitte sprang salt water, and 
the abbate ther began to make salt ; 
but the men of the wichis oomponid 
with the abbay that ther should be 
no salt made. The pitte yet hath 
salte water, but much filthe is faidlen 
into it." The "wich" menticmed 
here probably applies to the neigh- 
bouring town of Nantwich, the ch. 
of which belonged to the monast^y 
of Combermere. Of this monastery, 
founded in the 12th centy. by Hugh 
de Malbanc for Cistercian monks, no 
trace is left, but the present Gothic 
mansion is built on the site, and the 
library is believed to have been the 
refectory. It contains some interest- 
ing wood-carving, and the heraldic 
history of the family of Cotton, em- 
blazoned on the wall^ and ceiling. 
In the armoury is a collection of 
weapons and trophies brought from 
India by Sir Stapleton Cotton, Ist 
Viscount Combermere (died 1865). 
The family of Cotton has been 
settled here for several genera- 
tions, one of its earliest members, 
George Cotton, having been de- 
scribed in King's 'Vale Eoyal' as 
"a man of singular accompt for 
wisdom, integrity, godlinesse, gentle- 
nesse, fiicility, and all generous dis- 
positions." At the Dissolution, the 
abbey was given to G^eorge Cotton, 
and the family received its first 
honours from Charles II., who created 
Sir Robert Cotton a baronet. The 
peerage was granted in 1826 to the 
late Viscount, Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
as a mark of acknowledgment for 
his services in India and the Pen- 
insula. He was the friend and 
brother in arms of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who frequently stayed here, 
and planted with his own hands 
an oak, which still thrives under 
his name. 

Strangers are allowed acoess to 
the grounds of Combermere on appU- 
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cation to the agent; and fishing is 
permitted in the Mere on Tuesdays. 
Tickets, at la. a party, are to be 
obtained at the inn at Wrenbury; 
but three days' notice is required. 

Immediately on leaving Wrenbury 
the line crosses the Weaver in a very 
early part of its course, and runs 
through a flat though pleasant dairy 
fiftrming district— passing 1. Dorfold 
HaU, the seat of Wilbraham Tolle- 
mache, Esq. The estate had been 
in the possession of the Wilbrabams 
since the time of Elizabeth, but it was 
sold to the Tomkinson family in 1754. 
The house, which is approached from 
the high road by an avenue, is an 
interesting Elizabethan brick build- 
ing of bays and gables ; the drawing- 
room possesses a fine carved ceiling 
and chimney-piece. In the Civfi 
War Dorfold was besieged twice, 
once in 1643 by Lord Capel, wiio 
held possession for one night only, 
and a little later on by Lord Byron. 
On rt. is Shewbridge Hall, 

9 m. Nantwich Junc. with the 
Great Western Ely. from Wellington 
and Wolverhampton (Rte. 7). The 
traveller is now on the borders of 
the land of the ** wiches," that give 
to the county of Cheshire those 
special features and characteristics 
derived Itom the salt supplies which 
are so bountifully yielded by Nature 
from the Triassic or New Ked sand- 
stone strata. Drayton thus speaks of 
them: — 

The Nant Wyche atid the North — whose 

either brynie well 
For store and Mrts of salts, maketh Weever 

tu exceL" 

The town of Nantwich (Irms: 
Lauib; Crown) (Pop. 53,750), al- 
though formerly it product more 
salt than all the Cheshire springs 
pfut together, now yields not an 
ounce, the site 'of the lust brine- 

Eit being oc<*upied by the Town- 
all. In Camden's time salt was 
the principal support of the town. 



by the Wever, is called by the Welsh 
Hellath Wen, that is, White-salt- 
wich, because the whitest salt is 
made here; by the Latins, Vicus 
Malbanus, probably from William 
called Malbedeng and Malbanc, who 
had it given him upon the Norman 
conquest. Tiiere is but one salt 
pit (^they call it the Brine pit), 
distant about 14 ft. from the river. 
From this Brine pit they convey salt 
water by wooden troughs into the 
houses suijoining, where there stand 
ready little barrels fixed in the 
ground, which they fill with that 
water; and at the notice of a bell, 
they presently make a fire under 
their leads, whereof they have six 
in every house tor boiling the water. 
These are attended by certain 
women called Wallers, wlio with 
little wooden rakes draw the salt 
out of the bottom of them, and put 
it in baskets, out of which the 
liquor runs, but the salt remains and 
settles." 

The idea of sanctity attached by 
the Germans to mU springs obtained 
here. * On Ascension Day the old 
inhabitants sang a hymn of thanks- 
giving for the blessing of the Brine. 
A very ancient pit, called the Old 
Brine, was in the last century decked 
with boughs, flowers, and garlands 
on this festival. 

A few houses still bear the date 
of the 16th centy., but " The Lamb," 
which was a characteristic old tim- 
bered house, has been rebuilt of 
luodern brick; and the stuccoed 
front of the Crown Hotel hides all 
the remnants of antiquity to be 
foimd ill its panelled rooms. At 
the extremity of Hospital Street 
stands " Church's Mansion," a quaint 
timber-work edifice, said to have 
been a restoration in Q. Elizabetli's 
day. It has good oak-panelled rooms, 
and ceilings and cornices of plaster, 
and bears the legend:— •* Richarde 
Churche and Margerite his wyfe, Ma^ 
IIII. Thomas Cleese made this work, 
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the 18th year of our noble Queen 
Elezebeth.' 

In the square, at a house belong- 
ing to Mr. Lovatt, draper, are two 
or three finely panelled and ceiled 
rooms of much interest, though the 
date is not preserved. 

Nantwicli, although a good deal 
modernised and improved, still con- 
tains narrow streets and Elizabethan 
timber houses, which give it a parti- 
cularly quaint and old-fashioned air. 
The principal object of interest is 
the churchy a very fine red sandstone 
cruciform building of the 14th centy., 
with an octagonal embattled tower, 
nave, side aisles, transept, and 
chancel. The choir is vaulted with 
stone, and contains some stalls of 
carved oak, said to have been brought 
from Vale Royal Abbey ; also a fine 
Perp. E. window. At the la:jt resto- 
ration, such monuments as were pre- 
served were relegated to the vestry, 
where are some to the Wilbrahams 
and the Maistersons. The altar- 
tomb, supposed to be Sir John Cra- 
dock, and a paintin": of an old 
woman in a ruff, praying, are gone. 
The ch. is aguin under the archi- 
tect's hands. 

In Hospital Street stood the Hos- 
pital of St. Nicholas, and there are 
still the almshouses founded by Sir 
Edmund Wright in 1638. At the 
end of the Welsh Row are others, 
founded by a Wilbraham, 1613 ; and 
in Beam Street, those erectwl by 
John Crewe, 17o7. The Free School 
in the churchyard was the ancient 
hall of the Guild of Nantwich. The 
only fortress mentioned in Domes- 
day as existincr in this hundred 
was probably, according to Ormerod, 
built for the protection of the Earl 
of Mercia's mansion in the nei^ihbour- 
ing village of Acton. It was this 
that induced the inhabitants to make 
a stand a.2:ainst the Roman army in 
its advance upon Chester. Of this 
castle of Wych Malbanke, there is 
not the slightest trace. Nantwich 
was the birthplace of Thomas Harri- 



son, the regicide, John Gerarde, 
the herbalist (1545), and Geoffrey- 
Whitney, an Elizabethan poet, 
and author of the * Choice of Em- 
blemes.' 

Amongst the modern institutions 
are a middle^class grammar school, 
built and endowed by Mr. Wilbra- 
ham in 1858, and a townhall, opened 
in 1868. The annals of the town 
record its severe sufferings by fire, 
which has twice nearly consumed it 
— ^in 1458 and 1583, when the esti- 
mated damage was 30,0002., and a 
collection was ordered by Q. Eliza- 
beth; and also by plague, which 
in 1604 carried off more than 500 
people. In 1642 Nantwich made 
a show of resistance against the 
Royal authority, when Lord Grandi- 
son was sent against it, and soon, 
caused the defensive works to be 
pulled down. Two years later, 
the neighbourhood was occupied by 
Lord Byron for the King, againi^ 
whom Sir Thomas Fairfax and Sir 
William Brereton advanced. The 
Irish troops, who formed the greater 
part of the garrison, underestimated 
the strength of the parliamentary 
forces. '^ This made them keep their 
posts too long ; and when they found 
it necessary to draw ofi^ a little river, 
which divided their forces, on a 
sudden thaw, so much swelled above 
its banks that the Lord Byron, with 
the greatest part of the horse and 
the foot, which lay on one side of the 
town, were severed from the rest, 
and compelled to march four or five 
miles before he could join with the 
others, before which time the other 
part, being charged b^ Sir Thomas 
Fairfax on the one side, and from 
the town on the other, were broken, 
and all the chief officers forced to 
retire to Acton Church, where they 
were caught as in a trap; and the 
horse, by reason of the deep ways with 
the sudden thaw, and the narrow lanes 
and great hedges, not being able 
to relieve them, were compeued to 
yield themselves prisoners to tiiose, 
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whom they so much despised two < 
houra before. There were taken, I 
besides, all the chief and consider- 
able officers of foot, some 18Q0 com- 
mon soldiers, and ail their cannons 
and carriages, the Lord Bjrron and 
his horse, and the rest of the foot, 
retiring to Chester/' — Clarendon. 
The portrait of this Lonl Byron, 
who is the poet's ancestor, is at 
Tabley. Byron is always quoting 
his ancestors who fought at Marston 
Moor, and this Sir John Byron mar- 
ried a sister of Sir P. Leicester's wife, 
and daughter of Lord Gerard. Her 
portrait (by Lely) is among the 
Hampton Court beauties. 

Acton Ch., 1^ m. on the Chester 
road, has a nave and aidles, chancel, 
tower, and chapel, belonging to 
the Halls of Dorfold and Wood hey. 
In the interior is a monument to 
Sir Bichard Wilbraham (habited in 
plate armour) and his wife Eliza- 
oeth ; also one to Sir William Main- 
waring of Peover, under a Gothic 
canopy, on which are heads of 
ecclesiastics. In the S. waU is a 
pbicina. 

In the neighbourhood of Kant- 
wioh are Dorfold HaU (, Wilbraham 
Tollemache, Esq.), PooU Hall (W. 
H. Hornby, Esq.), Rookery (Baron 
Schroeder), Beesheaih Hall (H. R. 
Tomkinson, Esq.), and Shetobridge 
HaU (W. Forster, Esq.). 

BaUwaye from Nantwich to Whit- 
church, 9 m. ; Shrewsbury, 28 m. ; 
Crewe, 4 m. ; Market Drayton, 12 m. ; 
Wellington, 29 m. 

DUtanceBf to Middlewich, 10 m.; 
Northwich, 16 m. 

11 m. WistasUm Stat. During the 
Eeformation, a family named Min- 
shuU lived atWista8ton,oneof whom, 
Elizabeth Minshull, became Milton's 
third wife. 

The rly. joins the main line &om 
London to the North at 

13 m. Crewe Juno. {Hotel: Crewe 



Arms, adjoining the station; com- 
fortable and moderate). Crewe is 
one of those extraordinsoy instances 
of a town of completely modem 
growth, brought to life and fos- 
tered entirely by the railway system. 
"Within the memory of many it 
was an estate called ' Oak Farm,' 
bought by a Nantwich attorney for 
352. an acre, and subsequently sold 
by him, when the land was wanted 
for railway purposes, at the pro- 
fitable rate of 5002. an acre. When 
Mr. Locke traced the line of the 
Grand Junction, it passed through 
Oak Farm, and by an Act of Parlia- 
ment the proprietor was paid for all 
land encroached on and used. For- 
tune's frolic continued to enrich him. 
The people of Chester would have a 
short cut to Loudoii, and their line 
came out at Crewe exactly across 
O&k Farm, whilst the Manchester 
men, equally impatient of delay, took 
anotiier short cut in another direc- 
tion, and their line also came out 
at Oak Farm. The result every 
railway traveller northward mu^ 
have seen, as there are now no less 
than six great lines radiating from 
it." Indeed, the very name of the 
station owes itself to railway brevity, 
for the proper name of the parish is 
Church Coppenhall, but it was felt 
that it would be such a serious 
loss of time for a porter to shout 
out this long woid that Crewe, 
the name of Lord Crewe's domain 
adjoining, was substituted. The 
town itself, with its population of 
17,810, is entirely maae up of arti- 
sans and officials connected with the 
London and North-Westem Rly^ 
who possess here not only one of 
the largest junctions in the world, 
but an enormous establishment 
for making everything used on the 
railway. The interest of the visitor 
will altogetiier centre on the station 
and the railway works. To visit the 
latter, a letter had better be ad- 
dressed to the Chief Superintendent 
the day before, explaining the object 
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of the visitor, who, if pennission be 
granted, will be required to enter 
his name in a book, and will then 
be accompanied round the works by 
an official, who will explain as much 
as may be considered desirable. The 
station is now a very fine one, having 
been very much enlarged and almost 
rebuilt in 1867. The platform is 
half a mile in length, and contains 
subsidiary platforms for the branch 
lines to the Potteries and Shrews- 
bury. The refreshment and waiting- 
rooms are comfortnble and con- 
venient, and all the offices and 
arrangements for the traffic are as 
perfect as can be desired, and as are 
requisite for a station which, with 
passengers and goods, has 500 trains 
a day passing tlm)ugh it. From the 
main line between liondon and Gar- 
lisle are branches to Manchester, 
Chester for Holyhead, Derby and 
the Potteries, and Shrewsbury, so 
what witii arrivals and departures 
there is very little repose indeed at 
Orewe station. The most striking and 
characteristic part of the day is from 
12 to 2 P.M., during which time the 
fest Northern trains arrive, and are 
broken up into their several divisions, 
while the passengers dive into the 
refreshment rooms like rabbits into tt 
warren. 

The factory district of Crewe lies 
altogether to the N. of the station, 
and the visitor should be exceedingly 
careful to follow close to his guide's 
footsteps, and never by any chance 
to cross a rail without looking up 
and down it to notice whether any 
engine may be com ing along. Should 
he get confused with the number of 
parallel rails, and be uncerttdn iiow 
far he can cross in safety, the wisest 
plan, as a rule, is to stand quiet, the 
chances otherwise being in favour 
of his getting knocked down and 
run over. The first object that at- 
tracts attention is the Engine shed, 
a vast multangular building con- 
taining 32 lines of rails, each line 
having room for 5 engines, so that, 



when full, 160 engines may repose 
after their labours. 

Further on are the locomotive fac- 
tories where the company manufacture 
every engine that they use ; and some 
idea may be formed of the number 
always in progress, when it is known 
that for the last 20 years a new- 
engine and tender have been turned 
out complete every week, at an 
average value of 2000Z. each. 

Here may be seen locomotives in 
every possible stage of progress, 
from detached chimneys, the skins 
(so to speak) and the ribs of boilers, 
and all the various parts and i^pli- 
ances scattered about, to the bran 
new and conscious-looking engine 
that, bright with paint and brass, 
18 ready to commence its journey on 
the morrow. In another department 
is a hospital for decayed and damaged 
engines, in which skilful surgeons 
carry their art of conservative sur- 
gery to the utmost, and by putting in 
a patch here, and cutting out a piece 
there, the invalid is made fit for duty 
again, although in consideration of 
its accident, it is no longer appointed 
to express and rapid work, but is de- 
legated to the quiet of some short 
country branch where speed is of less 
consequence, and where a little extra 
puffing and wheezing will pass un- 
noticed. 

The whole of the establishment is 
accompanied by such a tremendous 
clang of hammers, particularly in 
the boiler department, that talking 
is ^uite out of the question. The 
mam features of the engine factory 
are similar to those which are to be 
seen at every large establishment, 
and therefore need not be specially 
described ; but there are some por- 
tions of the machinery which are 
particularly int(*resting, such as the 
planing and slotting machines, Whit- 
worth's reversing machine, the steam 
hammer, and an ingenious tyre 
stretching machine, the two latter 
being the invention of Mr. Ramsbot- 
tom, the chief engineer who presidea 
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over the whole fectory. Bonnd 
and about the shops are laid very 
narrow rails for t)ie accommodation 
of three miniatore engines, Pet, 
Tiney, and Topsy, which, although 
looking more adapted in size for a 
drawing-room ornament, are very 
useful in bringing the necessary sup- 
plies to the workmen. The stores are 
on a very large scale, and contain 
every conceivable thing that is in 
daily use throughout the establish- 
ment, including large jars of an oil 
of fabulous virtues, which is open 
to the public need, and is instantly 
applied to every cut, bruise, or other 
minor accident in the works, which 
may not be of sufBcient importance 
to demand the doctor's immediate 
services. 

The Sted Works are about 1 m. 
farther on, and are perhaps the most 
interesting part of the whole. Steel 
ingots are made here by Bessemer's 
process, and it id one of the most beau- 
tiful sights in the world to see the 
blast put on to the huge converter. 
After a blow of 18 minutes, the spie- 
geleisen is added, and the whole fiery 
mass is then decanted out of the 
converter into the mould— a magni- 
ficent exhibition of fireworks and 
white heat. Attached to these works 
is an important arrangement of 
Si^nens* gas-generating furnaces, in 
which the profesttiontd visitor will be 
much interested ; and in the rolling- 
mill are some very clever reversing 
rollers. 

Probably nothing elves the visitor 
such a good idea of me vast require- 
ments of a large rly., as a visit to 
Crewe; the prodigious capital that 
is sunk there, the order and regu- 
larity with which every operation 
is conducted — and the skill and in- 
genuity with which machinery is 
brought to bear upon the very small- 
est portion of the details, are all 
things to be remembered and won- 
dered at. 

The town, although 0(mtaining 



nothing but what is of yesterday's 
date, is well built and adapted for 
its class of residents. There are a 
handsome ch., schools, baths, and all 
the usual organisation of a place 
built from settled design and with 
one purpose. 

The country round Crewe is very 
fiat and uninteresting, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Crewe 
Holly the seat of Lord Crewe, the 
entrance to which is no great distance 
from the stat. 

A fine avenue leads to the house, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1866, 
although it has risen again from 
its ashes, under the hands of Ed- 
ward Barry. The Crewes were settled 
here in the beginning of the 12th 
centy., but tlie elder branch of the 
family becoming extinct, ihe estate 
passed by marriage into the succes- 
sive families of Praer and Foulshurst, 
the latter an esquire of Lord Audley, 
who was conspicuous for his gallantry 
at Poictiers. Sir Christopher Hatton 
then became possessor, and it after- 
wards reverted to the original owners 
in the person of Sir Randulph Crewe» 
Lord Chief Justice in the reign of 
James I. ( 1625-6). He, however, was 
dismissed from his office by Charles I. 
for giving his opinion against the 
legaUty of 'loans without the con- 
sent of Parliament. After his death 
the male line again failed ; and the 
Offleys, who hud acquired the estate 
by marriage, and in whose line it has 
since remained, took the name of 
Crewe. Sir Bandulph died in 1645, 
aged 87, and was buried in the 
ch.-yd. of Barthomley Ch., Cheshire. 

The original house was built by 
Inigo Jones, in the time of Sir Ban- 
dulph Crewe, and possessed all the 
peculiarities of that age and architect 
During the Civil War it underwent 
some damage by being garrisoned by 
the Parliamentary troops, but they 
were obliged to yield to Lord Byron, 
who, in his turn, was ejected and 
compelled to return to Nantwioh. 
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Tlie restoration has been well carried 
out according to the original design, 
from an oil-painting in Lord Crewe's 
possession, and it is now again, as it 
was before, one of the finest of our 
Jacobean or later Elizabethan man- 
sions. It was built circ. 1636, half 
a century after Longleat, than which 
though, smaller it has a more English 
feeling. The hall is of oak with a 
hammerbeam roof, and lighted by 
stained glass {Clayton and BeU) with 
heraldic devices of the Crewe family. 
The upper part of the hall is marked 
by the oriel and dais, and at the 
lower end is an elaborate screen of 
carved oak. Connected with this 
screen is the buttery-hatch, com- 
municating with the offices, and it is 
surmised, from openings in the upper 
part of the screen, that above this pas- 
sage was the Minstrels' Gallery, com- 
manding the halL The Carved Par- 
lour — a very interesting room — has 
an elaborate wall-framing with bas- 
reliefs, and a fine alabaster chimney- 
piece. The picture gallery mantel- 
piece is decorated with marble 
busts (by Weekes) of Bishop Crewe 
and Sir Randolph Crewe. The 
mantelpiece in the drawing-room 
has a bas-relief from the * Tempest ' 
by Armetead. The library has 
bas-reliefs of scenes from English 
poets and oak statuettes of Eliza- 
bethan celebrities. The whole of 
the N. side of the first floor is occu- 
pied by the usual long gallery, a 
charming room, well adapted for 
reception or for exercise. The chapel 
on the ground floor is decorated with 
stained glass by Clayton and BeUy 
and colouring by Cra^. The arch 
at the E. end is of marble and 
alabaster, and the reredos is carved 
with heads of prophets by Philip. 
The architectural beauty as well as 
convenience of the staircase at Crewe 
is recognised by all architects. It is 
of highly-worked and carved oak — a 
newel staircase built round a central 
well-hole. It occupies little space 
from wall to wall, being but 24 ft. 



square, while the height of the story 
is but 20 tt. The grounds are charm- 
ingly laid out, and are ornamented 
by a considerable lake. They were 
modernised some years ago by the 
elder Nesfield. 

In the village oiHadinglon (nearly 
3 m. on the road to Sandbach) is the 
moated site of the old mansion of 
the Vemons, which was a parallelo- 
gram in shape. Their later resi- 
dence is now a farmhouse, partly of 
brick and partly of timber. Coppen- 
hall Ch., of the date of Elizabeth, 
has its side aisles separated from the 
nave by wooden pillars. In Orme- 
rod's time, " the floor was the bare 
clay, on which, for the convenience 
of kneeling, were placed circidar 
lumps of wood chained to the seats." 

From Crewe to Manchester the 
country becomes a little more diver- 
sified, as soon as the river Wheelock 
is crossed, near 

4 m. Sandbach Jxjnc. (Rte. 21), 
from whence the ti-aveller can pro- 
ceed to Northwich, the Salt Districts, 
and Mid-Cheshire generally. The 
little town of Sandbach {Inn : Wheat- 
sheaf) (Pop. 14,219) is prettily situ- 
ated on rather high ground, overlook- 
ing the Wheelock, and on the high 
road between the Potteries and the salt 
country. In 1651 it was remarkable 
tor a skirmish between the townsmen 
and Lesley's horse, in their flight from 
the battle of Worcester. The attack 
took place in a space to the N.W. 
of the ch., still called the Scotdi 
Commons. A curious account of this 
affair was given in the •Mtrcurius 
Politicus' (No. 66), dated from New- 
castle-under-Lyne, Sept. 6 : — **^ They 
so managed the business that, when 
the Scots offers to fire, they ran into 
their houses ; and, as soon as that 
party was past which had the pistols 
and powder, they fell upon the re- 
mainder of the troops, and continued 
pealing and billing them, during the 
passage of all their horse." 
The Grammar School, which was 
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erected in 1849-50, is a splendid 
building on the Wheelook Boad, 
with residence for the master, and 
an endowment of 200{. per annum. 
The scholars also pay a capitation 
fee of 10«. per quarter each. 

The chwreh is a fine old building 
with a tower, nave, chancel, side 
aisles, and 2 chapels ; one of which 
belongs to the manor of Wheelock, 
and the other to Bradwall Hall. 
The nave is somewhat narrow in 
proportion to its height, and has a 
fine carved oak roof, dated 1661. 
The font (1667) is ornamented with 
acanthus-leaves, and has the follow- 
ing Greek inscription, which may be 
read both ways : — 

NI'iON ANOMHMA MH MONAN O^IN 

In the interior are monuments to 
the fismoily of Powys of Wheelock. 

The old HalL now an inn, is a 
large timber-and-plaster building, 
wiu bay windows. It wns built in 
the 15th oenty., restored in 1656. 
It occupies the site of the ancient 
residence of the Crewe family. 

The chief interest of the town, 
however, is in its two Crosses, sup- 
posed to be of early Saxon date, and 
the equals of which, for size and 
beauty of sculpture, are only to 
be found in Ireland or Scotland. 
They are in the market-place, on a 
platform of 2 slabs, at each angle 
of which are stone posts, with 
carvings of rude figures. On the E. 
side of the Great (>os8 is (1) a circle 
containing 3 figures, to one of which 
the others appear to be paying obei- 
sance. Above this (2) are 3 other 
figures, the centre one carrying an 
infant ; on 1. is a figure with a palm- 
branch, and a dove over its head ; on 
rt. is a figure witli a book in its hand. 
Above again (3) is our Saviour in a 
manger, and an angel hovering over 
him. The lower part of the W. side 
is filled with (1) dragons with curi- 
ously interlaced wiugd. To this 
succeeds (2) a mutilated winged 
figure^ and above (3) a winged and 



sitting figure, supposed to denote the 
appearance of Gabriel to 2iacharias. 
(4) The Saviour bearing the Cross. 
^5) The Saviour drawn by a figure 
holding a rope. The S. side is prin- 
cipally ornamented with foliage. The 
N. side had apparently 11 figures, 
supposed to be Apostles ; one, a fish 
with cloven tongue, is supposed to be 
the Spirit 

The smaller cross is ornamented in 
a similar manner. 

From the frequencyof the represen- 
tation of our Saviour, a tradition 
exists that the crosses were erected to 
commemorate the return of Penda 
from Northumberland, on his mis- 
sionary errand through the country. 
Previous to their final re-erection 
here, through the instrumentahty 
of Mr. Ormerod, the historian of 
Cheshire, they had undergone great 
mutations — having been successively 
moved by Sir John Crewe to Utkin- 
ton, afterwards to Tarporley, and 
then to Oulton Park. 

A little to the S. of the town is 
Abbeyfield, the seat of E. Ashton, 
Esq., and property of R. Heath, 
Esq., M.P. ; and beyond it is the 
village of Wheelock, where there are 
saltworks. The old residence of the 
Bradwall family is supposed to have 
occupied a moated spot between the 
town and the stat. Bather more 
than a mile S.W. of Sandbach is the 
ecclesiastical district of El worth, with 
a pretty little Anglo-Grothic ch., dedi- 
cated to St. Peter. Sandbach Stat, 
is situated here, and a large village 
has grown up round it. About a 
mile N.E. of Sandbach is St. John's 
Ch., Sandbach Heath, a very hand- 
some E. E. building, consisting of 
nave, chancel, transepts, and tower, 
surmouuted by an octagonal spire. 
It was built in 1860-1, and was 
looked upon by the late Sir G. G. 
Scott as his chef-d'oeuvre. 

At Hassall, 1 J m. S.E. of Wheelock, 
is the old moated residence of the 
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Hassall family, seated here in the' 
14th and 15th cents. Betchton Hall, 
between Sandbach and Harecastle, 
is also a timber-and-plaster farm- 
house. 

Ely. to Orewe, 4 m. ; Stockport, 21 ; 
Middle wich, 5 ; Northwich, 11m. 

DutanceB. — Nantwich, 9J m. ; 
Gongleton, 7^ m. 

Loftving Sandbach Stat., the riy. 
passes (rtO BradwaU Hall (G. W. 
Latham, Esq.), to 8 m. Ghnrch 
Hulme, or more generally 

Hclmea Chapel 8tat^ a village on 
L, prettily placed near the banks 
of the Dane. The ch. has a tower, 
nave, chancel, side aisles, and private 
chapels. The arches that separate 
the nave and aisles rest on wooden 
pillars. The N. aisle contains a frag- 
ment of shrine-work. 

Several places in the neighbour- 
hood show traces of antiquity. Cot- 
ton HaUj 1 m. 1. on road to Middle- 
wich, is an old timber-and-plaster 
building:, now a farmhouse. TwenUow 
HaU (Mrs. Humble) to the N., the 
old seat of the Booths, is an old 
gabled house, with a moat ; 1^ m. fur- 
ther N., between Holmes Chapel and 
Chelford, is BUickden HaU, a half- 
timbered gabled house, the residence 
of the Kinseys, containing some inte- 
resting family portraits. Cranage, 
1^ m. N.W., is on the other side of 
the Dane, which was formerly crossed 
by a bridge built by Sir John Ned- 
ham, a judge in the reign of Henry 
VI. Cranage HaU is the residence 
of Bev. J. B. Armitstead; as is 
also the Hermitage. Brereton, Swe- 
tenham, Davenport, and Somerford 
Halls are all on the line of the road 
to Oongleton (Bte. 21). 

The rly. now crosses the Dane at 
a considerable height, passes rt. 
Ttoemlow HaU, and further on, Jod- 
reU HaU (L. Beiss, Esq.) ; 1. Mack- 
den HaU; rt. Withington HaU (J. 
Baskervyle Qlegg, Esq.), and AstU 
HaU (G. Dixon, Esq.). 

13| m. Chelford 8taL Withington 



HaU, 2 m. to the S., is approached 
by a fine avenue of timber, and the 
park is otherwise charmingly wooded. 
The old Hall has been superseded by 
the present mansion, the family of 
Baskervyle having been settled here 
since the reign of Henry III., and 
taken the additional name of Glegg, 
on succeeding by marriage to the 
estates of that family in Gayton-in- 
Winal. 

2 m. E. of Chelford, on the Maccles- 
field road, is Capedhome, the beau- 
tiful seat of W. B. Davenport, Esq., 
MP., a younger branch of the families 
of the same name seated at Bram- 
hall, and in Stafibrdshire. Daven- 
port Hall (Bte. 21) is their original 
residence, Capesthome not having 
come to them until 1748, when it 
was acquired in marriage with an 
heiress of John de Ward, in whose 
family it had been since Edward 
llL's reign. Sir Humfirey Daven^ 
port was Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in Charles I.'s time. One of 
the honours pertaining to the Daven- 
ports was the hereditarv possession 
of the office of Magisterial Serjeants 
of the Hundred of Macclesfield, it 
being their duty to perambulate the 
forests of Macclesfield, Leek, and the 
Peak, and clear them of banditti. 
" There is now in the possession of 
the Capesthome family a long roll, 
containing the names of the master 
robbers who were taken and be- 
headed during the tenures of Vivian, 
Boger, and Thomas De Davenport, 
and also of their companions, as well 
as of the fees paid to them in right 
of their serjeantcy. From this it ap- 
pears that the fee for a master robber 
was 2 shillings and 1 salmon, and 
fur his companions 12 pence each." 
— Ormerod. 

Capesthome Hall narrowly es- 
caped the same fate as Crewe, the 
central tower having been gutted by 
fire in 1861. 

The terrace and the conservatory 
are both particularly striking, the 
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latter haying been bnUt from the 
designs of the late Sir J. FaxUm. It 
contains some remarkable golden- 
haired acacias. The well-timbered 
groonds, through which the road 
fh)m Stockport to (Dongleton runs, 
are ornamented with a fine sheet of 
water called Beedsmere, forming a 
floating island about 1| acre in size, 
which, in strong winds, is blown 
about here and there. Aspidium 
Thelypteris is found on Eeedsmere. 
A country legend accounts for the 
floating island by a story, that a cer- 
tain knight was jealous of his lady- 
love, and vowed not to look upon her 
face until the island moved on the 
face of the mere. But he fell sick 
and was nigh to deatii, when he was 
nursed back to health by the lady, to 
reward whose constancy a tremen- 
dous hurricane tore the island up by 
the roots. 

To the N. of Capesthome, separated 
by the high road between Knutsford 
and Macclesfield, is Alderley Park, 
the seat of Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
The history of the family of Stanley, 
as represented by the houses of 
Derby and Stanley of Alderley, is 
closely identified in many points with 
the history of England, although the 
creation of this particular peerage is 
modem, dating only from 1839, when 
Sir John Stanley was made Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. Alderley estate 
appears to have come into this branch 
of tiie ffunily in 1420, by marriage, 
and, though it became forfeited to 
the Crown, was purchased again by 
the first baronet in the 17th centy. 
The park (not open to visitors) has 
some magnificent beech -trees, and, 
like most Cheshire parks, has a large 
lake, known as Badnor Mere. The 
gardens are noted for their mulbeny- 
^ees. This picturesque district is 
quite a nest of pleasant residences; 
lOT, in addition to Alderley and 
Capesthome, there is Birtles HaU 
(J. Hibbert, Esq.), closely adjoin- 
ing Alderley; Henbury HaU (Mrs. 
Marsland), and, a little further S., 



Thomeyerofl HaU (Rev. J. Thomey- 
croft). The visitbr cannot have a 
prettier walk than from Chelford to 
Capesthome, — crossing the high 
road to Birtles Hall ana ivy-covered 
ch. ; and then to Alderley Stat., 
passing along the southern side of 
Alderley Edge. 

16 J m. Alderley Stat. {H(M: 
Queen's; fair, posting good). The 
ch. (restored in 1855 y contains a fine 
monument of Caen stone by WesU' 
macoU to the first Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, and to Dr. Stanley, 
Bishop of Norwich. The proximity 
of this charming neighbourhood to 
the manufacturing districts of Stock- 
port and Manchester has made it not 
only a favourite locality for a day's 
"outing,** but also for residential 
purposes; and a number of handsome 
villas have been erected near the 
station of late years. The great at- 
traction of the place is Alderley Edge^ 
**a steep and beautifully curving 
clifl^ of great elevation (650 ft.), and 
some 2 miles in length (reckoning to 
the out-of-sight portion that overlooks 
BoUington), with here and there great 
slants of green, rough, and projecting 
rocks, and innumerable fir-trees, 
glorious oaks and bushes, with paths 
traversing the whole, and introducing 
us to deep and sequestered glades 
that in autmnn are covered wil^ 
ferns." — L. Grindon, The woods at 
Alderley Edge are thrown open 
every Monday and Saturday ; there 
is in them, at the foot of a rock, 
a dropping well, called the "Holy 
Well.'^ 

From its somewhat isolated posi- 
tion, the views over the great Cheshire 
plain are exceedingly fine, embracing 
on the N. the downs of Bowdon, the 
woods of Dunham, the chimneys of 
Stoc]q)ort, and the hills that border 
the valley of the Goyt. On the 
E. is Macclesfield, and the woods of 
Lyme, backed up by the blue ranges 
of Derbyshire. To the S. is Mow 
Cop and the salt country, and weet- 
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ward are Bucklow Hill, Delamere 
Forest, Beeston Bock and CSastle, and 
tite bold escarpment of Frodsham, 
while the foreground is beautifully 
filled in with church, hill, and ham- 
let — a true picture of English coun- 
try scenery. The prettiest way to 
the top of the Beacon (which was 
erected in 1799, for the purposes of 
signalling in case of foreign invasion) 
is to take the Gongleton road for a 
short distance, and turn up by a lane 
to the 1., emerging on the Edge near 
the '* Wizard" Inn, a small roadside 
hostelry on the Macclesfield road. It 
owes its name to a country legend 
that a farmer, riding to Macclesfield 
to sell his horse, was compelled by a 
wizard, who lived on the Edge, to 
bring it back and stall it with a 
number of others in the interior of 
thehiU. 

Alderley Edge is, however, econo- 
mically valuable as well as pictu- 
resque — ^for, situated in the angle 
between the Macclesfield road and 
the lane just mentioned are Copper 
Mines, wmch by an improved process 
of extraction have been made pro- 
ductive, although they had previously 
lain idle and unremunerative. The 
mines, which have been worked for 
a considerable distance into the in- 
terior, are situated geologically in 
the Lower Keuper Sandstones of the 
New Red or Triassic formation. A 
section shows as follows : — 

Red marl '\ 

Wateratones I Lower Keuper 

Freestones > fiandRtones, 

Copper-bearing sandstones I 500 feet. 

Conglomerate ) 

Upper Red and mottled sandstones. . .Bunter. 

The process by which the ore is 
extracted is to imuce it to powder, 
then treat it with hydrocliloric acid 
and precipitate it with scrap iron. In 
1866 these mines yielded 15,040 tons 
of ore, producing 189 tons of fine 
copper. Ck)balt is also found here. 
The botanist as well as the geolog^t 
will find work to do on the Edge. 
Schistostega pennata grows close to 



a waterfall in the woods below the 
Wi^rd, and Orthodontium graoUe, 
a very rare fern, near the Holywell 
rock. — L. Orindon. The visitor from 
Manchester can vary his walk by 
proceeding to Prestbwry Stat. (Rte. 
14) and returning by the Maccles- 
field line. 

18} m. WUnuHow Stat. Apretiy 
village on the 1. of the rly., which 
crosses the Bollin on a lofty viaduct. 
Wilmdow Ch, is interesting, and 
contains portions bf the date of the 
12th centy. The pedestrian may en- 
joy a pleasant walk of 5^ miles from 
Wihnslow to Mchbisrley Stat (Rte. 
20) over Liridouj Common, the 
southern side of which is marked by 
a row of 29 lime-trees. Lycopodium 
inundatnm grows here; ana lower 
down the river, at GotteriU Glougb, 
Hordeum sylvaiicum and Daphne 
laureola. 

20 m. Hand/orUi Stat. This is 
another favourite Cheshire rendez- 
vous for holiday-makers, the attrac- 
tions to whom are the walk to and the 
grounds of Nordiffe Hall, 2i m. to 
the 1. (H. R. Gregg, Esq.), which are 
not only beautifully laid out, but 
are exceedingly well situated on the 
banks of the Bollin, nesir its con- 
fluence with the little river Dean. 
There is a neat country Inn (the Old 
Ship) at Slyal, 1^ m. from Hand- 
forth. 

22| ro. Gheadle Hxtlve Junc. with 
the Macclesfield and Gongleton line, 
the direct route between Manchester 
and the Potteries. From hence it 
is nearly 1 m. on rt. to BramhaU, 
till very recently the ancient and in- 
teresting seat of Gol. Davenport, the 
head of the Davenport family, the 
younger branch of which is seated at 
Gapesthome p. 94. It is more con- 
veniently visited from Bramhall Stat. 
Rte. 14), althouorh there is a charm- 
ing walk to it from Gheadle by fol- 
lowing the course of the Bramhall 
brook from Lady Bridge, a little 
beyond the station. 
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The trayeller soon begiDS to per- 
odye that he is leaving the more 
sequestered and country districts of 
Oiieshiie, and approaching ti^ose of 
the manufactures. On rt. the main 
line is joined by the Whaley Bridge 
aod Boston branch (Bte. 15), and a 
short tunnel is traversed to 

25 m. Stockfobt Junc. (Bte. 18), 
the centre of a network of railways 
which radiate to Crewe, Macclesfield, 
Buxton, Manchester, and Ashton- 
under-Lyne. At a lower level the 
Manchester, ShefSeld, and Lincoln- 
shire line from Godley Junc. passes 
through the town en route for Lymm, 
Warrington, and Liverpool. Stock- 
port <Pop. 97,686) (Hotels: Geoige, 
nearest the station, a homely com- 
merdal inn; Buckley Arms) is so 
beautifidly situated on the steep 
banks of the Mersey that not aU the 
dirt of a large and populous manu- 
£EM3turing town, or the smoke that is 
80 continuously poured out from the 
tall^ £EK^ry chimneys, can entirely 
spoil it. The Mersey here divides 
Cheshire and Lancasnire, apropos of 
which Drayton, in speaking of Che- 
shire, calls the latter — 

"Thy natural sister sbee—and linkt onto 

tbeeso 
That Lancashire along with Cheshire still 
doth goe." 

The Mersey, which not many miles 
further beard on her bosom half tiie 
eommeioe of the world, is here but a 
narrow stream, although flowing in 
many places ¥rith considerable force. 
It is really the result of the conflu- 
ence of tne rivers Goyt and Tame, 
which unite their waters in the very 
centre of the town. 

The deep ravine through which 
the river flows has necessitated the 
crossing of the railway to Manchester 
by an extraordinary lofty Viadudy the 
view from which over the tiers of 
streets rising one above the other is 
exceedingly curious. It is 108 ft. in 
height, 1780 in length, and is sup- 
ported by 22 semicircular arches, earn 

[Shropshire 6s Che9hire,'\ 



of 63 ft span. In addition to this 
monster bridge, the Mersey is crossed 
by three others, and the Tame bv one. 
The old bridge over the former has a 
flne span of one arch, but it has been 
oonslderablv surpassed by the Wd- 
lington Brioge, which has 11 arches. 

Few towns can show a more ancient 
pedigree than Stockport, it having 
oeen a central point on the Boman 
road leading from Manchester (Man- 
cunium) to Buxton (Aquis). It is 
said to have possessed a Norman 
castle, defended bv Geoflrey de Con- 
stantine against Henry II., but it is 
sing^ular that there is no mention 
of Stockport in Domesday. This 
castle afterwards became tlie property 
of the Despensers, and was held by 
the family of Stockport, or Stokeport, 
under them. 

The Parliamentary troops held 
their quarters here for a time iu 
1645, and a century later it was 
visited by Prince Charles's army 
during its Derby campaign. An 
old custom which was in vogue here 
to a later date than usual was the 
cucking-^tool, which was also in use 
at Chester as a punishment for bad 
brewers. The term cueking-stool is . 
sometimes used interchangeably for 
ducking-stool, the resemblance of the 
names having apparently led to an 
idea that they meant the same thing. 
These stools were extensively used 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
were a piece of machinery for drop- 
ping scolds, or rcucally brewers, into 
muddy or foul water; hence, ac- 
cording to some, cucking-stool is, t.^. 
*• choking-stool** 

l*he cWc^ rebuilt in 1817, stands 
on the very highest part of tlie 
town, and is approached on all 
sides, as is the martet-place, by very 
steep streets. It has a fine and pro- 
minent tower of red sandstone ( Bun- 
corn stone) with pinnacles and pierceil 
battlements, nave with side aisles 
and chancel, and a beautiful Dec. 
£. window. The interior contains 
a piscina and 3 priests' stalls under 
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cinquefoil arches. Within the pillars 
supporting the stalls is the figure of 
R. De Vernon, Rector of Stockport 
in 1B34, habited in his ecclesiastical 
robes. There is also a monument 
to Sir G. Warren of Poynton, by 
WestmojooU. The precincts of the 
old rectory were invested with a 
peculiar court of jurisdiction held by 
the rectors. 

The Markdrflace forms a covered 
area of considerable dimensions, and 
on a market or foir day the visitor 
will see much character to interest 
and amuse him. 

In Underbank, which was the line 
of a Roman road to Buxton, is an old 
Umhered hmue, now used as a bank, 
but supposed originally to have been 
the town residence of the Ardemes 
of Harden. The Free School was 
founded, in 1487, by the will of Sir 
Edmund Shae, or Shaw, brother of 
the Dr. Shaw, a native of Stockport, 
who preached at Paul's Gross re- 
specting the illegitimacy of Edward 
IV.'s cMldren. 

Stockport contains a fair share of 
good modem buildings, amongst the 
most ambitious of which are the 
Gonunercial School and the Teviot- 
dale Stat, of the Manchester, Shef- 
fiildy and Lincolnshire Railway (Rte. 
18/. The Vernon Park, given by 
Lord Vernon, commands beautiful 
views over the Goyt and Woodbank 
(H. Marsland, Esq.). As may be seen 
at a glance, nearly all the popu- 
lation is employed either directly 
or indirectly in the cotton trade, 
and many of the factories are of 
very large size, such as Howard's 
Portwood mills, lidEarsland's, Side- 
bottom's, &0., but as the tourist will 
find the most important factories 
situated in Lancashire, it is needless 
to describe them minutely here. The 
Beddish mills, belonging to Messrs. 
Houldsworth and Co., half-way be- 
tween Stockport and Manchester, 
are probably the roost complete in 
England, and if the traveller can 
get an oider to visit them, he will see 



the whole of the process on a very 
large scale. The early importance 
of Stockport commenced with the 
winding and throwing of silk ; and 
it is said to have oeen the first 
place after Derbv, where silk mills 
were erected on tne Italian principle. 

lUya. to Manchester, 6 m. ; Crewe, 
25; Cheadle, 2; Altrincham, 9^ ; 
Lymm, 16 J ; Warrington, 21 ; Whaley 
Bridge, 17; Buxton, 26; Maccles- 
field, 12 ; Ashton-under-Lyne, 7} ; 
Hyde, 5 m. 

Distances, — ^Marple, 4^ m. ; Bram- 
hall, 2^ m. ; Romily, 3 m. 



ROUTE 14. 

FROM CREWE TO STOCKPORT, BY 
HARECASTLE, CONGLET ON, AND 
MACCLESFIELD. 

This route takes the traveller 
through the most picturesque portion 
of Cheshire, vi& tne North Stafford- 
shire Rly. Quitting Crewe, it turns 
sharp to the 1., and skirts the grounds 
of Crewe Hall (Rte. 13), of which a 
passing glimpse (the only one) is 
thus obtained. 

4} m. Badway Green Stat. 1} m. 
rt. is Barthomey Ch.<, with nave, 
aisles, chancel, and tower. The 
door of the chancel is semicircular- 
headed with Norm.zigzug mouldings. 
In the ch. is a monumental slab 
to an ecclesiastic, probably Robert 
Fulleshurst, rector in 1475; also a 
mon. to Sir Robert Fullei^urst, 
with figures of armed men, and 
females imder Gothic niches. Sir 
Robert was one of Lord Audley's 
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squires at the battle of Poictiers. 
In ibis eh< was buried Sir Randulph 
Crewe, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench, 1625-6. During the 
Civil War, Barthomley Ch. was the 
scene of a very disgraceful massacre, 
committed by the Hoyalists on 20 of 
the inhaUtants who fled hither for 
shelter. 

6| m. AUager SkU,, beyond which 
on L is Lawton Ch.y which has a 
semicircular doorway on the S. side, 
with early Norman moulding ; close 
to it is the Hall (J. Lawton, Esq.). 
On rt. is Linley Wood (Mrs. Marsh- 
Caldwell), commanding a charming 
view of the Welsh mountains. To 
the S. of this is TaXh^'-iK-Hia, a 
well-known mining locality, and 
from this place to Silverdale and 
Newcastle - under - Lyme the whole 
district is full of collieries and iron- 
works. 

9 m. Habecastle Juno., f^m 
whence the Macclesfield and the 
Potteries lines diverge, almost at 
the boundary of Staffordshire and 
Cheshire, llie traveller, if he has 
perforce to wait for a train at Hare- 
castle, can pleasantly pass the time 
by inspecting the canal works at the 
tunnel, which in its day was con- 
sidered the chef-d^oBuvre of Brindley, 
the great Staffordshire engineer. 
The Grand Trunk Canals which con- 
nects the Trent and the Mersey, and 
in fact is the great waterway lor all 
the English Midland Counties, was 
unquestionably one of the most im- 
portant works ever executed, and had 
an astonishing effect in civilising the 
rough manners of the Pottery folks, 
and in opening up intercourse with 
the rest of the world. ^ The Hare- 
castle tunnel, which is 2880 yards 
lon^, was constructed only 9 ft wide 
and 12 ft. high. The most extcmsive 
ridge of country to be penetrated was 
at Harecastle, involving by far the 
most difficult works in the whole 
undertaking. This ridge is but a 
eontiuuation of the high ground 



forming the backbone of England.. 
The flat country of Cheshire, which 
looks almost as level as a bowling- 
green when viewed from the high 
ground near New Chapel, seems to 
form a deep bay in the land, its in- 
nermost point being immediately 
under the village of Harecastle. 
That Brindley was correct in de- 
termining to form his tunnel at this 
point has since been confirmed by 
the survey of Telford, who there con- 
structed his parallel tunnel for the 
same canal, and still more recently by 
the engineers of the North Stafford- 
shire Rly., who have also formed 
their railway tunnel nearly parallel 
with the line of both canals.** — 
Smiles. So great did tlie traffic 
become on the canal that there was 
one perpetual block at this tunnel, 
which from its low and narrow size 
could only be traversed by the la- 
borious process <^ **leeging,** viz. by 
the propulsion of the boatmen's legs 
against the roof of the tunnel ; and 
as bargees were then, as now, not of 
the most patient or refined habits, 
terrible rows took place. It was de- 
termined, therefore, to make another 
tunnel, which Telford did, of a size 
sufficiently large to enable horses to 
work the traffic. The scene at the 
mouth of the tunnel, with Kidsgrove 
ch. at the back, is exceedingly wild 
and picturesque ; in fact the whole 
of this part of the district is old world 
and quaint, and must have been 
charming before the establishment of 
iron-works and collieries. Close to 
the ch. is Clough Hall (Mrs. Kin- , 
uersley). 

The Rly. to Macclesfield keeps 
due N. to 11 m. Movo Cop Stat. Im- 
mediately on rt. is the long narrow 
ridge known as Mow Cop, or Mole 
Cop (Moel Coppe), which rises to the 
height of 1100 ft., and commsmds an 
extensive and beautiful view over 
the plains of Cheshire and the high 
grounds of North Stafford. The 
boundary between the two counties 
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is carried along its summit, which 
towards the N. is called CongleUm 
Edge. Geologically it consists of 
millstone grit, and forms a sort of 
spur thrown ont from the great 
central hackbone of England. The 
beds are extensively quarried, the 
stone being of a pretty streaked ap- 
pearance and very durable. Between 
Congleton Ed^^e and the town is 
Congleton Moss^ where the botanist 
will find PUularta gldbulifera. An 
excursion from Mow Cop Stat, to the 
summit of the hill, and afterwards to 
Congleton, visiting the old halls and 
churches in the neighbourhood, will 
give employment for a long sum- 
mer's day — for this out-of-the-way 
comer of Cheshire is singularly ftill 
of interest to the antiquary. 

A little to the 1., and between the 
Stat, and Church Lawton is the vil- 
lage of Odd'Rode, formerly celebrated 
** for its wood, its aerie for hawks, and 
its deer enclosures.'* Rode HaU ( Ban- 
die Wilbrahaid, Esq.) has been the 
seat of the Wilbraham family for 
many generations. 

Nearer to the stat. are the Halls of 
Great Moreton (G. H. Ackers, Esq.), 
and Little Moreton. 

Great Moreton HaU was the seat 
of the family of that name, which 
terminated in the reign of Henry IV., 
with an heiress who married into the 
Norfolk family of Bellot Lysons 
speaks of it as a fine timber-and- 
plaster building, with gables, of the 
early part of the 17th centy. An 
old cross, like the one at Lymm. stood 
in front of the house, but the former 
was removed in 1806, and the house 
has been modernised and adorned 
with a central tower. 

Little Moreton, copmionly known 
^s the Old Hall, has always been 
in possession of the Moreton family 
from a very early date, and is even 
now one of the finest specimens of 
the old-fashioned Cheshire timbered 
hall in existence, though only three 
■ides are remaining. It is surrounded 
by a moat, and approached by a 



bridge on the S. side, entering the 
court by a fine old gateway, above 
which are sleeping-rooms, and at the 
top a very curious gallery, 68 ft. by 
12 ft. Its sides are formed of bay 
windows, and the roof is of oak, 
of square compartments filled with 
quatrefoils. Over the W. window 
is a figure of Fortune resting under » 
wheel, with the motto ** Qui mode 
scandit corruet statimi," and at the 
E. end is one vrith a globe, entitled 
" The Speare of Destiny, whose rale 
is knowledge." The dining-hall con- 
tains, over the mantelpiece, the arms 
of Elizabeth, upon which is founded 
a story that she once paid Moreton a 
visit, but there is no authority for 
this. Over the upper windows ard 
the mottos : — 

God is Al m Al Thtvo 
This windowtf whin? made by William Moretoll 

in the Yeare of oure Lorde ia>i,iic 

Richard Dale,Carpeder, made this window by 

the Orac' of God. 

The windows also contain the arms 
of Brereton and Moreton. The E. 
side, which is the oldest, contains 
the chapel, which is divided by a 
screen into two parts, of which the 
ante-chapel is the largest. Its whole 
length is only 30 ft., and the ceiling 
is very low. At the R it is li^rhtea 
by a painted window, and black- 
letter texts adorn the walls. On 
one of the window panes was for- 
merly out the following verse: — 

" Men can noe more knowe weoman*s mynde 
by teares 
Than by her sbaddow Judge what clothes 
she weares." 

The Old Hall is well worth a visit, 
though it is sad to see so noble 
an old mansion so neglected. The 
working folks who occupy it are 
obliging, but incapable of acting as 
custodians or cicerones. 

*• Within the moat, at the N.W. 
angle, is a circular mound, whidi 
probably once supported a tower of 
the earlier mansion — ^which, from 
this circumstance, we should infer 
was probably fortified — and at the 
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S^. angle is another circular mound 
of much larger dimensions, situated 
outside the present moat, but ap- 
parently included originally within 
trenches communicating with it" — 
Ormerod, 

The neighbouring manor of Bode 
was formerly divided between the 
family of that name and the Moretons, 
which often gave rise to differences 
as to precedency and other matters 
between the two houses. An arbi- 
tration made by William Brereton, 
in the reign of Henry VIII., pro- 
vided for the settlement of their 
disputes by arranging that " which- 
ever of the said gentlemen may 
dispend in lands by title of in- 
heritance, 10 mark, or above, more 
than the other, he shall have the 
pre-eminence of sitting in the church 
and in going in procession, and with 
all other like cases in that behalf." 

¥rom Moreton Hall it is only S m. 
to Oongleton. 

14 m. OoNGLBTON JuNC, a mile 
tram the town. Here the Stoke- 
upon-Trent line, vik Biddulph, falls 
in. CkmgleUm, called Oogleton in 
Domesday Book {Inns: Swan and 
Lion, anokl timbered house, the great 
porch of which, having a roum over 
it, rests on two stone pillars; a good 
commercial hotel, with good posting ; 
BuU),Pop. 30,000 (Rte. 21), is a plea- 
sant, thriving little town, situated on 
the Dane, and near the foot of Oongle- 
ton Edge and the adjoining Oloud 
Hill. '*aoudEnd"isll90ft,Mow 
Cop 1091 ft above the level of the sea. 
It coasts of considerable antiquity, 
having had charters granted it by 
Henry de Lacy, Hwiry VIIL, and 
James L The mayor and town clerk 
used to have the power of taking 
leeognlsance of debts and issuing 
executions thereon — a power con- 
fened on them by the Statute of 
Acton Bumell. One of these mayors, 
in 1637, was John Bradshaw, Presi- 
dent of the Oourt that tried Oharles 
L, he having originally been appren- 



ticed to an attorney in the town. 
Oongleton was a great sufferer by 
the plague in the 17th century. 
The iirst silk mill was established 
here in 1752, by a Mr. John Olayton, 
of Stockport, and the trade has ever 
since taken root, although at one 
time the place was principally cele* 
brated for the manuracture of gloves 
and tag leather laces, known as 
Oongleton Points. There are still 
some old timbered houses to be seen, 
but the ancient chapel which formerly 
stood near the bridge has been super- 
seded by a newer one. 1^, Peiet^B 
Ch, is very plain, but St James's 
built in 1848, is a handsome ch. of 
trans, from R Eng. to Dec. style. It 
contains a stained glass window by 
WoMes. There is a Masonic Hall 
and Lodge here also, and a Public 
Park of 25 acres, pleasantly situate 
on the river Dane. The Tovm HciU 
is a venr handsome building from 
designs by Godwin. 

The whole of the neighbourhood 
is replete with picturesque country 
and interesting churches and halls, 
and the visitor will find plenty of 
excursions by rail or on foot, such 
as to Astbury ch., 2 m. ; Little 
Moreton Hall, 3^ m. ; Biddulph 
Hall and gardens, 3 m. [Stafford- 
shire]; Eudyard Reservoir, 6 m.; 
Mow Oop, 3 m. In the neighbour- 
hood ar# West House (T. Pearson, 
Esq.) and Daisy Bank (E. William- 
son, Esq.). 

Slys. to Stoke-upon-Trent, 14 m. ; 
Orewe, 14 m. ; Macclesfield, 8 m. 

2 m. to the S. is Astbury ^ the mother 
ch. of Oongleton, and one of the finest 
country churches in Obeshire. The 
parish was the seat of the Lathoms, 
of Astbury, descended from. Robert 
de Lathom, the founder of Burscough 
Abbey in Edward II.'s time. The 
dL has a nave, chancel, side aisles of 
equal length with the chancel, clere- 
story, a W. porch of the same height 
as the centre aisle of the nave, a S. 
porch, and a tower with a lofty spixe 
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at the N.W. angle. Notice the gur- 
goyles all roHiid the ch., which are 
exceedingly grotesque. The nave is 
separated from the aisles by five 
pointed arches on each side, spring- 
ing from clustered pillars of Mow 
Cop millstone grit. There are two 
chapels at the end of the aisles. The 
one on the N. belongs to the Wilbra- 
hams, proprietors of Odd-Bode, and 
is richly ornamented with painted 
glass. Therearealso a few fragments 
of the original stained glass in some 
of the aisle windows. The aisles are 
lighted by Pointed windows with 
quatrefoils. The other windows are 
Perp. The E. window is a hand- 
some 7-light window with stained 
glass, in memory of the Rev. Ofifley 
Crewe, a former vicar. The chancel 
is separated from the nave by a fine 
carved oak screen, and there are also 
a rood-loft and some carved oak stalls. 
On the N. of the nave is a nearly 
obliterated fresco, the only one left 
of several that formerly adorned the 
walls. The roof, too, is of carved 
oak, decorated with foliage, and of 
the date 1701. The date of the ch. 
generally is the early part of the 
17th centy. The monuments are very 
interestiug; especially one — ^now at 
the east end of the N. aisle — a re- 
cumbent female figure, in volumi- 
nous robes, of Dame Mary Egerton of 
Oulton, d. 1.599 ; and anotU^r, at E. 
end of S. aisle, a 14th-cent. effigy of 
a recumbent knight of tlie Cheshire 
fiimily of Davenport of Davenport. 
The altar-tomb to Sir William MorC" 
ton, Recorder of London, 1763, is 
now levelled with the floor of the 
vestry, and the inscriptions to the 
WUbrahams let into the floor, while 
those of the Bellots and Shakerleys 
are on the walls of the church. But 
the most curious effigies are in the 
ch.-yd., which contains 4 recumbent 
figures in red sandstone, much de- 
^yed. The one on the N. is an 
ecclesiastic, on the S. an armed 
knight, and the two middle ones 
are those, of a knight and his lady. 



reposing under an arch with crocket- 
ted pinnacles. According to the in- 
scription within the arch these last 
are. Randulph Brereton and liis 
wife Ada, who was a daughter of 
Richard, Earl of Huntingdon. But 
the arms admit of dispute. See 
N, and Q, 5 S. xi. 12. 

2 m. to the N. of Congleton is 
Ealon Hall, the seat of J. 0. Antro- 
bus, Esq., a modem 'Elizabethan 
building, commanding beautiful 
views of the StaflFordshire hills. 

Quitting Congleton Stat , there is 
a fine view, at the junction of the two 
railways, of Congleton Edge and 
Cloud End, a very striking feature 
in the landscape of this district. 

15 m. 1. BugtaujtonHaU (S. Pearson, 
Esq.) was the ancient seat of the 
Touchets, of whom Sir John Touchet, 
in the reign of Edward UI., was a 
distinguished warrior at the siege of 
Rheims. He was killed in the en- 
gagement with the Spanish fleet at 
Rochelle. A little further on is 
Cro8dey, a farmhouse which gave a 
name to the family of Crossleigh as 
far back as King «fohn. 

The Dane is here crossed by a 
fine viaduct of brick, and a junction 
soon formed with the Leek and 
Uttoxeter Branch at Northrode, 
[From this point the border separat- 
mg Cheshire and Staffordshire, which 
has kept pretty close to the line all 
the way from Harecastle, now trends 
to the rt., extending to within 3 or 4 
m. of Buxton. Axe Edge is really the 
eastern boundary, and the two rivers 
Dane and Gk)yt, which rise within a 
few yards of each other, but which 
flow respectively N. and S., embrace 
in their course, the one to Congleton, 
the other to New Mills, a very large 
extent of country utterly out of the 
world, unvisited and almost unknown 
except by the scattered dwellers on 
its moorlands and in its doughs. 
Although containing no one object 
worthy of pilgrimage, the whole dis* 
trict is nevertheless exceedingly wild* 
picturesque, and singular, and th« 
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pedestrian who is anxious to ex- 
change beaten tracks and civilised 
life for moorland paths and rough 
oountiy character, will be amply 
repaid. The disMct may be pretty 
well explored in a walk fr6m Nortn 
Kode Stat, to Buxton (between 15 
and 16 m.), returning from Buxton 
to Macclesfield by tlie **Gut and 
Fiddle," and by this means the 
visitor will obtain tiie scenery and 
characteristics of N. and S. 

, } m. from the stat. the road falls 
into the high-road between Congle- 
toQ and Buxton, which again is 
crossed by the Macclesfield and Leek 
road, Cloud End being a conspicuous 
feature ia the S. l|^ m. the road 
bkirts the N. side of Bosley Beser- 
voir, and takes to the hills, descend- 
ing occasionally steep little valleys 
locally known as '* doughs." Leaving 
the eminence of Boaley Minn to the 
rt., a short cut comes in from Maccles- 
field at Clulow Cross. To the rt., 
1| m., is WinclCf a village so retired 
that it is recorded in Bishop Gas- 
treil's notes that the inhabitants paid 
what they pleased for preaching, 
'* when there is any, but there has 
been none for half a year past, 1717." 
The monks of Combermere Abbey 
had a grange here. Further on (1.) 
is 8htUling*B Low, one of the princi- 
pal hills of the district, with cha- 
racteristic conical summit. It is 
composed of millstone grit, although 
the limestone crops out beneath, 
and it is the centre of a number of 
anticlinal lines which have caused 
great disturbance to the strata in 
the neighbourhood. At Hallgreaves 
gate take the road to the 1. and 
commence the ascent of the moors 
that form the western slopes of Axe 
Edge, over which the traveller must 
pass on his wav to Buxton. Axe 
Edge (1750 ft.) is one of the highest 
hilb in Derbyshire (although the 
l)oundary-line passes close on its 
western bides and is still in its pri- 
mitive condition of heather, moss, 



and bilberry, tt£fording a good cover 
for the grouse. 

The view from the summit is very 
remarkable, and embraces a large 
extent of the high table districts of 
Derbyshire and Cheshire, in the di- 
rection of Macclesfield. Four rivers 
have their fountain-heads in Axe 
Edge, viz. the Dove and the Wye, 
flowing eastward, and the Dane and 
Goyt, towards the Irish Sea. The 
northern extremity of the Edge is 
called Ladman's Low, and round it 
the road winds sharply and steeply 
to 

14 m. Buxton (Hotels: Bailway, 
Royal, St. Ann's, Sk,)— Handbook fur 
Derbyshire, 

From Buxton the return to Mac- 
clesfield is close upon 12 m. Retrace 
the road over Axe Edge, and on the 
W. side of it take the road to rt., 
overlooking Goyfs dough, the wild 
and picturesque dell through which, 
the infant Goyt flows — 

" From bence he getteth Goyte down from 
bis Peakish springe "— 

to 5 m. the Cat and Fiddle, a 
well-known moorland inn, which 
has afforded welcome shelter to 
many a weather-beaten pedestrian. 
From thence the road winds round 
the Tors and over the high 
grounds of the Macclesfield Forest, 
that wild bit of country over 
which, in early da^s, the Davenport 
family had jurisdiction as forester 
magistrates, whose duty it was to 
scour the district at intervals, and 
capture and then execute the banditti 
who infested it (Rte. 13). 

In later times, the district was in- 
habited by a different sort of robbers, 
who depended for tlieir liveliliood 
a good deal upon the peculiar trade 
of Macclesfield. Dr. Aiken thus 
relates : — ** In the wild country be- 
tween Buxton, Leek, and Maccles- 
field, lived a set of pedestrian chap- 
men, who hawked alxiut buttons from 
Macclesfield, ribbons made at Leek, 
and han(^erchiefs with small wares 
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from Manchester. These pedlars I 
were known on the roads they tra- ! 
veiled by the appellation of Flash- 
men, and frequented formhouses and 
fairs, having a sort of slang or cant 
dialect. At first they paid ready- 
money for their goods till they ac- 
quired credit, which they were sure 
to extend till there was no more to be 
hud, when tliey dropped tlieir con- 
nexions without paying, and found 
new ones. They long went on thus, 
enclosing the common where they 
dwelt, for a trifling payment, and 
building cottages, till they began to 
have farms, which they improved 
from tlie gains of their credit, with- 
out troubling themselves about pay- 
ment, since no bailiff for a long time 
attempted to serve a writ there. At 
length, a resolute o£Qcer, a native of 
the district, ventured to arrest seve- 
ral of them, when, their credit being 
destroyed, they changed the wander- 
ing life of pedlars for the settled care 
of their farms ; but, as these were held 
by no leases, they were left at the 
mercy of the lords of the soil, the 
Harpur family, who made them pay 
tor their impositions on others. An- 
other set of pedestrians was called 
Broken Cross Gang, from a place of 
that name between Macclesfield and 
Gongleton. These associated with 
Flashmen at fairs, playing with 
thimbles and buttons, like jugglers 
with Clips and balls, and enticing tiie 
people to lose their money by gam- 
bling ; but they at length took to the 
kindred trades of robbing and pick- 
ing pockets, till at last the gang was 
broken up by tlie hands of justice." 
When the pedestrian reaches a farm- 
house, called the Lache, about 2^ m. 
from the Cat and Fiddle, he may 

E lunge into the hollow imder Shut- 
ng's Low, by a lane on the rt., and 
then ascend the hill to Forest Chapel. 
Follow the lane to Macclesfield |^st 
the reservoirs formed by the BolUn, 
and through the village of Langley. 
It is a most charming bit of country, 
full of varied and changing views. 



From the Lache to Macclesfield ia 
about 6 m. Sutton HaU at St. 
James (2 m. from Macclesfield) was 
an old residence of the 'Esal of 
Fauconberg, whose daughter married 
the Duke of Norfolk, and subse- 
quently the Earl of Lucan. It was 
rormerly possessed by Sir Richard 
Sutton, Governor of the Inner 
Temjde, who was knighted by 
Henry YIII. Licence to crenellate 
was previously given by Henry IV. 
to the abbots of St. Werburg, Chester. 
Cophurtt, in this neighbourhood, was 
the ancient property of the Hollins- 
heads, whose male line terminated 
in Ralph or Raphael; HolinsHed, the 
chronicler. 

3 m. to the K.W. of North Rode 
Stat, is Gaujstcorthy a chiirming 
little old-fashioned village, the eh, 
of which contains some remains of 
mural paintings. The Hall, which 
is equally old-fashioned, belongs to 
the Earl of Hnrrington. There is 
here one of the few old tilting- 
grounds remaining in England. 

From North Rode, the rly:, leaving 
Gawsworth to the 1., traverses a 
dreary bog, known as Dan^s Mo88^ 
which has been the locale of a series 
of experiments as to the feasibility 
of compressing peat, so as to make 
it practicable both in material and 
price, instead of coal. 

22 m. Maodeafield (Inn : Maccles- 
field Arms) (Pop. 59,345), though not 
so prosperous as it was, in conse- 
quence of the long depressed state 
of the silk-trade, is nevertheless a 
place of ereat business and import- 
ance, and the number of factories 
that meet the eye sufficiently be- 
tokens the large population that in- 
habits it. Although of considerable 
size, it is rather a straggling and 
irregularly built town on the oanks 
of the little river Bollin, and contains 
few good streets, many of them beine 
very steep. It originally possessed 
three gates, viz., the Chester Gate, 
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stages, with a fine old gateway orna- 
mented with shields and armorial 
bearings. There are 5 monuments 
of alabaster, in a somewhat neglected 
state, in the Bivers Chapel ; one a 
mutilated monument of a knight and 
lady in Elizabethan costume. Over 
it is an oriel window, decorated with 
the arms of England, the see of 
York, and the Savage family. In- 
side are the monuments of the latter 
family, conspicuous amongst which 
is the figure of Thomas Savage, Earl 
Rivers, in a voluminous robe and wig. 
Notice, also, a brass, with Elizabeth 
Legh and her six children seeking 
indulgence from the Pope, with the 
inscription, *• The p'don for saying 
of V. patemost', v. aves, and a cred, 
is xxvi. thousand yeres and xxvi. 
days of pardon." This braas, in ex- 
cellent preservation, bears the date 
of 1489. Christ Church, built in the 
last centy., contains some fine me- 
morial windows to the foimder, Mr. 
Roe, and others by WaUes and BeU; 
also a monument, by Bacon, to Mr. 
Roe, who built the first silk loill in 
Macclesfield. The organ is said to 
have been used by Handel, and the 
pulpit by John Wesley. 

In Chester Gate is Babe HaXL, now 
a modem public-house, but once a 
portion of the old residence of Lord 
Courtown. 

Macclesfield Contains some inte- 
resting mod^m buildings, viz., the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, in the 
Chester Road, a fine E. Eng. build- 
ing, with some good sculpture and 
stained glass by WaUes and Hard- 
man, The Grammar School is on 
high ground to the N. of the town, 
and forms a picturesque group of 
irregular E. Eng. outline. It was 
founded in 1502 by Sir J. Percival, 
Lord Mayor of London, and a native 
of Macclesfield, and re-endowed by 
Edward VI. The seal of the Gram- 
mar School is peculiar, representing a 
venerable pedagogue holding a hwlk 
and a birch rod. Near it is the new 
Infirmary. In the Market-place is 



Jordan Gate, and Wall Gate. It was 
first incorporated by charter, granted 
in 1261 by the Earl of Chester, son of 
Henry III., by which the burgesses 
were oompelled to grind and bake at 
the King% mill and oven, paying a 
toll of one shilling each. That Mac- 
clesfield, was a loyal town is shown 
by a curious document, preserved 
in the Corporation reoords, praying 
Henry YII. that the town might not 
lose its charter in consequence of not 
being able to make up the prescribed 
number of aldermen, from the heavy 
slaughter of their townsmen at Bos- 
worUt Field. During the Civil Wars, 
Macclesfield was besieged and taken 
by the Parliamentary army under 
Sir Wm. Brereton, who held the town 
in his turn against Sir Thomas 
Acton, who battered the spire of St. 
Michael's with his cannon. In 1745 
the young Chevalier slept here when 
he passed through en route for 
Derby, with his army of 5000 men. 

8L MichaeCs Church (Prestbury 
being the parish ch.) is a fine build- 
ing, founded in 1278 by Edward I, 
and his Queen Eleanor, but modern- 
ised and spoilt in the middle of the 
last centy. It contains a stained 
glass E. window and some altar- 
tombs, ohe of which has recumbent 
figures of a knight and lady, in 
memory of Sir John Savage and his 
wife Catherine. Another is a knight 
in plate armour. There is also one 
of William Legh, 1680. The most 
interesting potion of the ch. is a 
chapel on the S. side belonging to 
the Leghs of Lyme. It contains a 
brass, with the following inscrip- 
tion ; — 

** Here lyetb the body of Perkin a Legh 
That for King Richard the death did die ; 

fietray'd Tor righteousness; 
And the bones of Sir Peers his sone, 
That with King Uenrie the fift did wonne 

InParia.^ 

Adjoining the ch., but not com- 
municating with it, is the Rivers 
Chapel, entered by a tower of three 
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a fine new ToWn-hall, built of Ker- 
ridge stone. The Park, on the Prest- 
hury Koad, is channingly laid out 
with all the appliances for amuse- 
ment, and has lovely views looking 
towards the hills. Adjoining it is 
the CemeieryL, equally pretty and 
attractive. The County LuncUie Asy- 
lum is near this. 
. Macclesfield formerly held its re- 

Eutation by the manufacture of its 
uttons, and in order that the trade 
should be protected to the utmost ex- 
tent, an Act was passed, declaring it 
illegal to wear button-moulds covered 
with the same stuff as the garment. 
Like most of these monopolies* the 
Act was soon evaded by the use of 
metal and horn buttons ; so that the 
Macclesfield traders took up the more 
legitimate manufacture of silk in all 
its various forms. At present there 
are 30 silk manufacturers and 34 silk 
throwsters in Macclesfield and the 
neighbourhood. 

The town is well provided with 
churches and schools, nnd it is men- 
tioned tliat at the visit of the Factory 
Gommib8ioners» it was found that 
96 per cent of the children could 
read. 

Archbishop Savage of York was a 
native of Macclesfield. 

Excursions can be made to Alder- 
ley, 5 m. ; Prestbury, 2 ; Bramhall, 
9; Gawsworth, 3J; Congleton, 8; 
Buxton 12 m. 

In the close neighbourhood of the 
town are Park House, HindsJUld 
Hou^e (J. Brocklehurst, Esq. \ Tither- 
ington House, the Fence (T. Brockle- 
hurst, Esq.;, and Upton HaU, 

[Should the traveller wish to join 
the Midland line, he can do so by 
a local committee's branch, which 
connects Macclesfield with Woodley 
June, passing through a very pictu- 
resque coun^, and affording the 
pedestrian his best approaches to 
Lyme Park and Marple Hall. 

*2i m. Boll'ngton Stat, is finely 



placed at the foot of a hill called 
Northern Nancy, on which there ia 
a look-out summer-house. There 
are several cotton mills in the village. 
4 m. to the E., in the mountain dis* 
trict, is the little moorland village 
of Jenkin Chapel and Salterfford 
HaU, now a farmhouse. It still 
gives the title of Baron Saltersford 
to the Earl of Oourtown. 

1 m. to the N. is Pott Shrigleg 
HaU (Bev. Dr. Lowtlier), formerly 
the seat of the Downes, one of the 
eight subordinate Foresters of Mae* 
cle^eld Forest. Shrigley Chapel 
is a fine old Gothic building, and 
more like a collegiate chapel than 
a country church. The rly. then 
skirts the broken and varied scenery 
of Lyme Park (Bte. 15), has a small 
stat. at Poynton, and soon crosses the 
Buxton and Stockport < L.N.W.) Rly. 

5^ m. High Lane Stai, Wybersleigh, 
whence it is a four miles walk to 
Lyme. Near this is supposed to have 
been the birthplace of John Brad- 
shaw, the regicide, 1602, but more 
probably of his father or grandfather. 

7i m. Rose Hill, is the stat for 
Marple, and the nearest point from 
which to reach Marple Hall (Ihe seat 
of Mrs. Bradsbaw Isherwood, de- 
scribed in Ete. 16, q.v.), which lies 
i a mile to the left, and the line 
soon runs parallel with the Midland 
Ely. from Buxton, which it joins at 
Woodley June] 

Emerging from the tunnel at the 
N. end of Macclesfield, the rly. leaves 
Titherington on rt., and arrives at 

24 m. Prestbury Stat. The ch. ( the 
parish ch. of Macclesfield) is of dif- 
ferent styles, from as early as 1220 
to 1741. ' The parish records contain 
some curious extracts as to the collec- 
tion of "Church-ley" or "cerage" 
money ("e«rge*' in Anglo-Norman 
meaning wax-candle). In 1736 pay- 
ment was made to a man " for tear- 
ing round the ch. to frighten tlie 
jackdaws," and between 1709 and 
1713, the churchwardens ^^aid for the 
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kUling of 81 foxes and 1964 hedge- 
hogs. In the ch.-yard is an old 
Norman building used as a school, 
which Ormerod thinks the most cu- 
rious in Cheshire. In Leigh Ghapel 
a window contains armorial bearings 
of the family; and in tlie Worth 
Giiapel an alabaster slab, with ar- 
moured knight and a lady with htit 
and ruff. In the chancel wall are 
two inserted slabs, incised with 
figures and legends. One is to War- 
ren of Poynton, 1558; the other to 
Leigh of Adiington, 1482. 

Sir Richard Sutton^ founder of 
BrasenObO College, was bom here in 
1511. Prestbury is a delightfully 
old-fashioned village, with seyeral 
quaint old cottages. 

It is a charming walk of over 4 m. 
to Alderley Stat. (Bte. 13), by Mot- 
tram St. Andreu)*8 Common. To the 
N. of it is MoUraiH HaU fRev. H. 
Wright), and to the S. is Hareshill 
(W. T. Hibbert, Esq.). immediately- 
under Alderley Edge. A good moun- 
tain walk through a wild country 
mny be taken, from BoUington to 
to Whaley Bridge, vik Ketteshulme. 

26 m. Adiington Stat. On 1. is 
AdUngtan HaU (C. R. B. Legh, Esq.), 
a fine old quadrangular house, of 
which a portion is still of timber and 
plaster, while the S. front is of brick, 
with wings, and a portion of Run- 
corn stone. The great hall dates 
£rom the time of Elizabeth. 

Adiington was garrisoned on the 
side of the King in tlie Civil War; 
but the brave holders were obliged 
to yield after a fortnight's siege, ob- 
taining fair terms of surrender for 
*• a younger son of Mr. Legli, and 150 
soldiers had all fair quarter and leave 
to depart, leaving 700 arms and 
15 barrels of powder." — Burghd(jC$ 
Diary, 

The manor of Adiington belonged 
to the family of De Corona, and de- 
scended to the Leghs through the 
Biaguleys. But witbin the last cen- 
tury direct issue has more than once 



failed, and the estate has passed to 
other relations, who have taken the 
name of Legh. 

^\m,PoynionStat Poynton HaU 
is the seat of Lord Vernon, who ob- 
tained it by maiTia^e with an heiress 
of the Warren family, in whose pos^ 
session it had been for generations. 
The old Hall, erected in the reign of 
Edward VI. by Sir Edward Warren, 
was pulled down, and tlie present 
house erected by Sir George Warren 
in tile 17th centy. The park is of 
great extent, and, from its undulating 
character, possesses fine views. The 
northern part of the property is 
bounded by the Buxton and Stockport 
Rly., which has a stat. at Hazlegrove 
(Rte. 15). 

29| m. BramhaU Stat. 1 m. to the 
N., placed on rising ground above 
two dells, one of which is the valley 
of the Bollin, is BramliaU HaU, till 
recently the unique mansion of the 
Davenport family, who have resided 
here since the days of Edward IIL 
It is now sold to a building company, 
and divers of its treasures have only 
escaped the hammer by being bought 
in, and transported to other tua^ta 
of the family. There is no finer 
specimen of the antique " black-and 
white*' timber-and-plaster architec- 
ture in all the county, and probably 
not in England. It was once a 
quadrangle in form, but the W. side 
was taken down by a former owner. 
Over the entrance gate is seen the 
armorial crest of the Davenports, a 
felon's head, with a halter round 
his neck, in allusion to the pre- 
rogative of the family as Serjeant 
Foresters (see Caj^thorne, Rte. 13), 
The principal object of interest in 
the interior of BramhaU is the Great 
Hall, wainscoted with oak, which 
contained the family arms carved over 
the mantelpiece, together with a 
number of heads in relief. These are 
gone, as also some suits of armour 
and relics of the Civil War. 
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A spiral oak staircase leads to 
the Draufing'TOom, also wainscoted. 
There are here a numher of armorial 
coats and the arms of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who is said to have presented 
the mantelpiece to the family. Above 
it is painted 'Vive la Beiue.* The 
Plaster room contains a floor of that 
material (1599), not uncommon in 
Tudor houses; but, alas! only the 
tradition of a large piece of tapestry, 
worked by Dame Dorothy Davenport 
(17th centv.), and an elaborately 
carved cradle. The Paradise room 
retains its name without its tapestry. 
It was so called from its being 
adorned ¥rith some of Dame DoroUiy 's 
tapestry representing the history of 
the FaU. The inscription whicli was 
round the fringe may interest : — 

" Feare God and sleepe in peace, that thoa in 
Chryste mayeste reste. To paase fr<»i dayes 
of sUine and rayne with Him in blisse, wliere 
angels do remay ne, And blesse and prayse His 
name with songs of Joy and bapinese. And 
live with Him for ever. Therefore, Lord, in 
thee is my full hope and trust, that thou wilt 
me defend from sin, the worlde and divile, who 
goeth about to catch poor sinners in their snare 
and bringe them to Uiat i^ace where greef and 
sorrows are. So now 1 end nay lynes and worke 
thai hath beene longe to them that doe them 
reader in hoiie they will be pleased by me, 

DoBorRT Davenfobt, 1636." 

The Dining-haU is a flne oak room 
on the S. side, divided into 6 bays or 
compartments bv massive timbers. 
It still retains the massive carved- 
ook sideboard. The diapd is lighted 
by a beautiful Gothic window, con- 
taining stained glass with armorial 
bearings. In the centre is a painting 
of the Crucifixion. The Command- 
ments are inscribed in Black Letter, 
together with quotations from the 
E^ly Fathers. Notice the altar, 
which is a slab of polished moun- 
tain limestone filled with casts of 
fossils. Dtuing the Civil War, Bram- 
h^l suffered more than most of the 
Cheshire mansions, and Peter Daven- 

Strt, the then owner, has left be- 
nd him a pathetic account of the 
robberies and losses that he sustained 
at the hands of both parties. Boy- 



alists and Bepublicans were equally 
bad ; and what one spared, the other 
took. " On New Year's Day, 1643, 
Capt. Sankey (Parliamentaiy), with 
2 or 3 troopers, came to Bramhall, 
and went into my stable and took 
out all niy horses, above 20 in all, 
and afterwards searched my house 
for arms again, and took my fowling 
piece, stocking piece, and drum, with 
divers other things. Next day, after 
they were gone, came Prince Bnpert 
his army, by whom I lost better 
than a hundred pounds in linen and 
other goods, besides the rifling and 
pulling to pieces of my house. By 
whom and my Lord Gieorge's army, 
I lost 8 horses, and they ate me 
threescore bushels of oats." 

Notwithstanding these repeated 
losses, poor Peter Davenport was in- 
formed against for delinquency before 
the Committee for sequestration, and 
after having undergone the indig- 
nity of having an inventory made of 
liis furniture, was obliged to appear 
before the Commissioners at Stock- 
port, and pay a composition of 5002. 
** to Iving my own peace and rather 
than su&r myself and my estate to 
fall into the hands of them of whose 
unjust proceedings I have already 
sufficient tryall." 

If m. beyond Bramhall Stat, the 
rly. joins the main line from Crewe 
to libnchester at Cheavlb HrLUB 
Juno., and the traveller soon reaches 
Stockport (Bte. 13). 
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ROUTE 16. 

FBOM BUXTON TO STOCKPORT, BT 
WHALEY BHIDQE AKD DISLEY. 

The greater portion of this line ib 
In Derbyshire, entering the oonnty of 
Cheshire at Whdleu Bridge Stat., a 
most picturesque Tillage, in which the 
first signs of the mann&oturing dis- 
tricts impart a pleasant and luelike 
aspect to the natural ¥rildnes8 of the 
hills. It is situated on the steep bai^ 
cl the Ooyt, and is the terminus of the 
High p€«k Bly. after its devious 
oourse over the moorlands of Derby- 
diire. On the opposite bank of the 
river is the Booadyeh^ evidently de- 
rived from the Boman '* Bhedagua'* 
which served the purpose of a rtfoe- 
course. '* It is an artificially formed 
valley, avera$dng in width 40 paces, 
and 1300 paces in length. It is in a 
great measure cut out of the side of 
a hill, to a depth of from 10 to SO ft., 
but where it is most so, it is enclosed 
on both sides with banks of earth." 

It is a charming walk from Whaley 
Bridge up the river as far as Goyt 
Bri<^e, 4^ m., passing the oh. and 
wooded village of Taxal. Some 
curious documents are in existence 
respecting this portion of Maccles- 
field Forirt, which was in the pos- 
session of the fiunily of Downes, who 
held rather stringent rights. The 
last Beginald Downes boasted ** that 
he could bring all Taxall to his 
court, to be kept in his Comptua 
window, commonly called by the 
name oi his bay window." He held 
his land by a blast of his horn on 
Midsummer Day and the payment 
of a peppercorn rent. The &mily 
had lib^iy to try, hang, and draw 
offenders, and a spot near Overton 
is still called the Gallows Yard, 



where this privilege was carried 
out. The ch, is a htmdsome S-aisled 
building vrith chancel and kansept, 
and contains a monument to Michael 
Heathoote, gentleman of the pantry 
to George H. 

Erwood HaU (S. Grimshaw, Esq.). 

As the rly. descends the Goyt, 
additions to the natural features of 
the district appear in the shape 
of gins and steam engines, denoting 
the arrival at the coal formation. 

A pretty valley, sprinkled vrith 
trees, and enlivened by the canal and 
the river flowing below, brings us to 

2} m. New Mills Stat, a straggling 
but thickly populated village on the 
Derbyshire oank. It is a modern 
place, but has a considerable trade 
in cotton spinning and calico print- 
ing. New Mills was originally called 
Bowden Middle Gall, and is in reality 
a collection oi hamlets grouped toge* 
ther for parochial purposes. 

4 m. Didey Stat. {Inn: Bam*8 
Head ; cabs and flies may be had). 
The ch^ situated on the hill, is worili 
a visit. It is of the date of the 
15th centy., and contains a fine 
illuminated ceiling of stars on a blue 
ground, and some stained glass. The 
E. window has scenes from the life 
of our Saviour, and was brought from 
Italy by one of the Leghs of Lyme. 
There is also a monument of Thos. 
Legh, the traveller, by Gatley, and 
a hroM dated 1606. About } m. 
from the station is the entrance to 
Lyme Park (W. G. Legh, Esq.), one 
of the most beautifnl and picturesque 
demesnes in the whole county. Lyme 
has been in the possession of the 
Leghs for generations since the time 
of Bichard II., when a grant of the 
lands of Lyme Handley was made to 
Sir Piers Legh, 3rd husband of Mar- 
garet, widow of Sir Thomas Danyers. 
Sir Piers, however, onlv lived two 
years afterwards, being oehcaded at 
Chester in 1399 by the Duke of Lan- 
caster. His son, Sir Peter Legh, 
was kUled at Agincourt 
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^ The mansion is a large aoad- 
rangular building of different dates, 
the north front being of the time 
^f Henry VII. and Elizabeth. Oyer 
the entrance porch are the armorial 
bearings of the family, above which 
is a dial and open pediment, em- 
bracing a statue of Minerva. This, 
together with the somewhat heavy 
Italian casing, is the work of Gia- 
Qomo Leoni in 1726. The hall is 
ornamented with the arms of Sir 
Perkin Legh, which he wore at the 
battleof Greoy , where he was knighted 
for his valour by Edward III. The 
staircase is very striking, and the 
long gallery curious. The great draw- 
ing-room is superb, and has been little 
altered since the age of Elizabeth, 
except the windows; but one oriel 
is perfect, and filled with stained 
glass containing the quarterings of 
me Leghs. It is wainscoted, and has 
a richly ornamented roof; below it, 
to the left of the entrance, is the 
chapel. There is some fine wood- 
carving by Oihhona. Another apart- 
ment, called the Stag Parlour, has a 
chimney-piece richly sculptured with 
armorial bearings, and 12 compart- 
ments below the cornice decorated 
with incidents in relief, of stag hunt- 
ing. "In the front of the house is 
represented the custom, formerly ob- 
served here about Midsummer, of 
driving the deer round the park and 
collecting them in a body before the 
house, after which they were made to 
swim the water." — Burke. Part of a 
bedstead is shown as the very one on 
which the Black Prince slept during 
a visit to Lyme. Its very fine oak 
carving now serves with its projecting 
canopy of black wood for a chimney- 
piece over the billiard-room fireplace. 
Beds are also shown in which Charles 
I., James II., and Mary Queen of 
Scots slept, as well as a dagger of the 
first-named monarch, the bed-room 
of the second, and the bed-hangings 
of Queen Mary, which have been 
restored by the School of Art at 
South Kensington. There are por- 



traits of Lord Ashbumham by Van- 
duck, of the Duke of Buckingliam, 
of Charles I. with his hat, death- 
warrant in hand, and of Lady Derby 
(La Tremouille) and her husband.. 
There are also some antique marbles 
brought by the late Mr. Legh ftom 
Athens and Egypt, casts of a frieze 
which he sent from the former to the 
British Museum, and various bronzes 
from Pompeii. The tapestries of two 
state bedrooms are very curious; one 
representing natural history, another 
an anecdote of Scipio. The house i» 
shown only in the absence of the 
fiEimily. 

In the Park, a great portion of 
which is left in all the uncontrolled 
wildness of nature, are preserved 
some of the celebrated and rare wild 
white cattle, which have ezied;ed here 
for many centuries, and are said to 
be indigenous to tiie district. The 
untrodden thickets and bracken 
wastes are the fieivourite resort of the 
red deer. There is also a splendid 
avenue of limes, and some ancient 
oaks. On the top of a hill over 
800 ft. high, rises a square tower, 
called "the Cage," probably an old 
hunting lodfire, of which another ex- 
ample may be seen in the Hereford- 
shire Golden Valley. Of the custom 
of assembling the red doer and driv- 
ing them through the water " there 
is a large print by Yivares, after a 

C ting by T. Smith, representing 
le Park during the peribrmanoe^ 
of the annual ceremony, with the 
great vale of Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire as far as the Rivington 
Hills in the distance; and in the 
foreground the great body of the 
deer passing through the pool, the last 
just entering it, and the old stags 
emerging on the opposite baiuc, 
two of tnem contending with their 
fore feet, the horns at that season 
being toia tender to combat with; 
this act of * driving the deer' like a 
herd of ordinary cattle is stated on 
a monument in Disley to have been 
first perfected by Joseph Watson, who 
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died in 1753, at the age of 104, having 
been park-keeper at Lyme more than 
64 years. The custom, however, does 
not appear to have been peculiar to 
Lyme, as Dr. Whitaker oDserves in 
his account of Townley, the seat of 
a collateral line of Legh, in the 
county of Lancaster. It is said of 
this Joseph Watson that he once 
undertook, at the bidding of his 
master, to drive twelve brace of stags 
to Windsor Forest for a wager of 
500 guineas, which he performed 
accordingly. This was in the reign 
of Queen Anne." — Shirley, 

In ihe opinion of competent judge«), 
Lyme Hall is in extent, timber, as- 
sociations, and tout ensernble, the 
finest old place in Cheshire; and 
should be reached at some sacrifice 
of time and trouble. 

Soon after quitting Disley, which 
has the advantage over High Lane, 
that it is nearer Lyme Ball, and 
is supplied with cabs for non-pedes- 
trians, the rly. leaves Poynton Park 
(Lord Vernon) to the 1. (Rte. 14), 
and stops at 

7im.Hadegrove8tai. This village, 
which is principally employed in silk 
weaving, formerly rejoiced in the 
euphonious name of Bullock^mithy. 
The parish eh. of Norhwry is seen 
near the station. 

1^ m. rt. is Offerton, now a farm- 
house, but once the seat of the family 
of Wynnington. 

10 m. Stockfobt Junc. 



ROUTE 16. 

FROM BUXTON TO MANCHESTER, BY 
NEW MILLS^ HYDE, AND QUIDEBRIDGE. 

This route is performed by the 
Midland Railway between Buxton 
and Woodley June, where it falls 
into the system of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Gompany. 
From Chapel-en-le-Frith it runs 
neaily parallel with the London and 
North-Westem line (Rte. 16), al- 
though on the Derbyshire side of tlie 
Goyt, and it does not enter Cheshire 
till it reaches 

19} m. Marple Stat.y where the 
Goyt is crossed by a fine viaduct 
185 feet in height. Here, too, the 
Peak Forest Canal is carried over 
an aqueduct of 3 arches, each of 
60 ft span, and 97 ft. hi^h, but its 
level is soon reduced by a series of 
13 locks. Marple is an exceedingly 
picturesque village, the churchyard 
commanding a fine view. It was 
anciently called J Meerpol, probably 
from the expansion of the Goyt in 
the valley beneath. Adjoining it 
are some almshouses, built by Mrs. 
Bridge in 1853. li m. to the N , 
between Marple and Chadkirk, is 
MarpUi Hatty the seat of Mrs. Brad- 
^w Isherwood, and one of the most 
beautiful Klizabethan houses in the 
county. For long, Marple was the 
property of the Yemons of the Peak 
and thebidldersof Haddon Hall, one 
of whose co-heiresses brought it by 
marriage into the Stanley fi.iiiily, the 
other marryiag into that of Manners. 
In 1606 Sir £. Stanley conveyed the 
hall to the Bradshaws of Bredshaw 
Hall, Lancashire, a respectable yeo- 
man family, in whosie pofisession it 
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remained until the marriage of Mary 
Bradshaw into the Isherwoods. Here 
(or at Wybersley, near Disley) was 
bom in 1602 John Bradshaw, the 
famons Regicide Judge who presided 
at the trial of Charles I. His will is 
preserved here, containing among 
other bequests one of 101, to his 
kinsman, John Milton. 

The house, of Elizabethan date, is 
built in the form of a letter £, after 
the complimentary fashion of that 
age. The entiance hall is low, with 
a massive oak roof, and is lighted by 
a long window with stained glass. 
The date 1666 is carved with the 
arms of the family over the fireplace. 
A bedroom is shown in which Judge 
Bradshaw is said to have been bom, 
although other accounts assert that 
this event took place at Wybersley, 
At all eyents his bed is here, and 
is of beautiful carved oak, with 
the Inscription, "Fear God and not 
gould. He that loves not mercy, 
of mercy shall miss. But he shall 
have mercy that merciful is." In the 
window, painted in old black letters 
on the ground glass, are the follow- 
ing lines, traditionally composed by 
the Judge in his younger days — 

; ** My brother Henry must heir the land. 
Jdy brother Frank be at his oommand. 
Whilst I, poor JaclL, will once do that 
Which all the world shall wonder at." 

There is also some good tapestry, 
and the armour worn hy the Judge. 
The library and drawing-room are 
both interesting and old-fEishioncd, 
have a charming view, in which 
Woodland scenery blends happily 
with the river Grayt, a little to the 
left, and contain much carved oak 
furniture and many family portraits, 
some of which came from Harden 
Hall, near Stockport, the old resi- 
dence of the Alvanley family, whilst, 
amongst others are Mary Bradshaw 
aforesaid, Desborough, and John 
Milton. The armour is very curiousi 
and amongst other tokens of mili- 
tary Parliamentarian times, are the 
soldiers* old ** Black Jacks" for 



drinking out of. Marple Hall is 
liberally shown, and is well worth a 
visit. ** The extensive stables erected 
during the Commonwealth sure sup- 
posed to have been built for the 
accommodation of the Roundheads 
by Mr. Henry Bradshaw, an ad- 
herent of Cromwell, and brother of 
the regicide." 

Between Marple and 21} m. RomUy 
Stat,, the line crosses the Goyt once 
more, and there is a beautiful view 
on rt. at the junction of the Etheroio 
with the former river. J^ear Bomily, 
which is dependent for the most part 
on the manufacture of felt hats, 
is Chadkirk, the white little ch. of 
which is devoted to St. Chad, who 
in the 7th centy. was sent by St. 
Columb to Christianise the Lanca- 
shire district Rochdale and Saddle- 
worth chs. are both dedicated to him, 
and tradition asserts that St. Cliad 
resided here. A well is still called 
after him, and a path along the hillr 
side is named the Priest* s Walk. 

H m. to the rt. of Romily is Camp' 
staUf situated on the banks of the 
Etherow, a pretty village, containing 

Erintworks and a cotton factory, 
elonging to Messrs. Andrew. One 
of the water-wheels here is noted for 
its size, having a diameter of 17 yds. 
Compstell is sdso locally celebrated 
for its tea gardens, which attract 
many holiday tblk. 

The rly. now crosses the watershed 
that separates the valleys of the 
Tame and the Goyt, having on rt. 
the long ridge of '^Wemeth Low, a 
conspicuous hill, which rises to the 
height of 821 ft. 

22} m. WooDLEY Juno., where the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire branch for Stockport to the 
main line at Godley June, is given off, 
together with a line to Bollington and 
Macclesfield (Rte. 14). We now ascend 
the valley of the Tame, on the S. bank 
of which, about 1} m. from Woodloy, 
is Harden Hall, formerly the countiy 
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residence of the Ardemes, and subse- 
quently of the Alyanleys. It is athree- 
storied building of Elizabethan date, 
a tall pile of grey stone, behind which 
is a turret containing a circular 
staircase, while at the sides are wings 
terminating in ^bles haying long 
bay windows. The entrance gate is 
in the N. front. In the S. is a central 
gable with a coat of armorial bearings. 
The great hall is wainscoted, and 
b'ghted by mullioned and transomed 
windows, and was once decorated 
with paintings, now decayed. In 
addition to its natural defensiye 
situation, Harden was protected by 
a moat, which is now dry. 

23^ m. Syde iitat. At the beginning 
of the present centy-* a solitary chapel 
was the only representative of the 
populous township that now consti- 
tutes Hyde, and which has been 
created solely by the cotton trade. 
Hyde Hall contains a small portion 
of the old house in the interior. 

The e/i. is of late Perp. date and 
has a good stained glass E. win- 
dow (a memorial of the Sidebotham 
family), by Edmondson. It is of 5 
ligiits, divided into 10 spaces, occu- 
pied by subjects in our Saviour's life. 

2^ m. Htde Juno, with the main 
line of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Idnoolnshire Bailway. The traveller 
will perceive that ne has left the 
picturesque and wooded vales of the 
liver Yfdleys for higher ground, 
irhioh, if not so pretty as landscape, 
is equally characteristic of the 
country, and of its peculiar manu- 
factures. Cotton factories are every- 
where seen, and the open moorland 
occasionally allows views of distant 
towns like Ashton or Staleybridge. 

Between Hyde Juno, and Guide- 
bridge, on 1., is Dukmfidd HaU, an 
old half-timbered house, with gables 
and ridge posts. This was cmce the 
seat of the Dukinfield family, of 
whom was Col. Dukinfield, a very 
active officer on the Parliam^itary 
side, who was one of the members 

[Shropshire & Cheshire.'] 



of the Court that tried the Earl of 
Derby. In 1659, however, he had 
some differences with the Parlia- 
ment, respecting a complaint made by 
the officers and soldiers of the inade- 
quacy of tlie rewards given to them 
for suppressing the rebellion. The 
dispute was soon settled; but is 
the mean time the Speaker, in his 
attempt to pass through a crowd of 
the mal-contents, suffered the in- 
dignity of being stopped and sent 
back by Dukinfield. This gave rise 
to a doggrel rhyme, which became 
popular — 

** Duckenfield (steel was never so true 
And as wise as ever was Tuby) 
Lay in the purlien, 
'J'he cockpit avenue, 
To hinder the Speaker's go by." 

"Amidst the ruined walls of the 
old family chapel is the tomb of a 
Dukinfield, who gained his honours 
in the wars of the Crusaders. That 
dilapidated tomb of the Crusader 
and the ivy-covered walls of the 
venerable chapel are the oldest archi- 
tectural memorials which can now 
be identified of English Congrega- 
tionalism. In that chapel, encou- 
raged by Col. Dukinfield, the Rev. 
Samuel Eaton gathered the first 
Congregational Ch. in the North of 
Eng\&nd:'—HaUey, 

The village of DtikinJUld lies about 
a mile to the N. of Hvde June, 
and forms almost a suburb of Staley- 
bridge {Inn: Castle), a busy manu- 
facturing town of some 20,000 popu- 
lation, tiirough which the river Tame 
runs. It is consequently partly in 
Lancashire, although the largest por- 
tion is in Cheshire. There is not 
much to interest the touristy the 
buildings being all modem, although 
it is probable that Staleybridge 
derives its name from the Staley 
or Stanley family, who intermarried 
with the Asshetons. Easttoood House 
is the seat of J. Cheetham, Esq. 
Staleybridge has direct communica- 
tion with the S. by an independent 
rly. to Stockport, joining the main 
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line to Manchester at Hoaton Norris, 
and crossing the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire line at 

26} m. GinDEBBiDGE Juno., where 
the rly. enters Lancashire. 
3} m. Manchester (Bte. 27). 



ROUTE 17. 

FROM STAFFORD TO WARRINGTON, BY 
CREWE. 

(London & North-Western BaUioay.) 

The London and North-Western 
Bailway, the great main artery be- 
tween London and Scotland, enters 
Cheshire soon after quitting Maddey 
Stat. (Handbook for Staffordshire), 
leaving on rt. the distant chimneys 
of the Madeley and Silverdale coal- 
pits, which mark the limits of the 
North Staffordshire coal-field. 

Nearer at hand is the village of 
Bctley and Betley HaU (Q, EUiot, 
Esq.), between which and the rly. 
is Betley Mere, through which the 
county boundary runs. On 1. (2 m.) 
j;^ Doddington Park^ possessing one 
of the largest lakes in the country 
next to Ellesmere. 

23 m. (from Stafford) Basford Stat, 
2 m. on L are Hough Hcdi (R. G. 
HiU, Esq.) and Wyounbury village, 
the seat of the Bishop of Chester s 
old manor-house. The ch, is a fine 
E.E. building, with nave, aisles, and 
chancel. The interior contains a good 



stained E. window, and monuments, 
to Sir Thomas Smith, of Hough,. 
1614, and his wife Anne, the latter 
under a canopied arch. In the parish 
are several old halls, which have 
Bunk from their high estate into form- 
houses, such as Oheckley, Batherton, 
Stapeley, Basford, Shaviugton, &c. 

25 m. Crewe Juno, with the North 
Staffordshire, Great Western, Man- 
chester, and Chester Railways (Hotel: 
Railway; good) (Rte. 13). The main 
line to Liverpool and the North 
is the middle of the three that bi- 
furcate northwards, immediately on 
leaving the station. 

80 m. Min$huU'Vemon Stat., 3 m. 
from Middlewich (Rte. 21). On the 
rt. the country is rather flat uid 
uninteresting, but on the 1. it is 
more varied and broken, the river 
Weaver and its tributaries running 
parallel with the rly. in a pretty 
valley. 3 m. 1. is DamhaU. In 
the time of Edward L the monks 
of Dore, in Herefordshire, were re- 
moved to a monastery which then 
occupied the site of the present 
modem mansion, which was sub- 
sequently a summer residence for 
the monks of Yale Royal. After 
the dissolution of the monnsteries 
it was sold to Sir Richard Corbett, 
Justice of the Conunon Pleas. There 
was a curious prophecy made by 
Nixon, the prophet of Cheshire, 
to the effect that "Damhall Park 
shall be backed and hewn.*' 

Erdeswiek HaU was the old resi* 
dence of Sampson Erdeswiek, the 
antiquary, who married the heiress 
of the Sti&ffurds, and settled at San- 
don, in Staffordshire. 

Large volumes of smoke on the 1. 
betoken the approach to one of the 
centres of manufacturing Cheshire — • 
the salt works of Winsford, next 
to Northwich the most important 
seat of that trade in the county. 
2 m. 1. of Winsford Stat, is the vil- 
lage of Over, a small decayed town,. 
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which still goea through the cere- 
mony of electing for itself a mayor, 
who enjoys the dignity without the 
responsibility of mayoral duties. 
The mayoreJty was a farce as early 
as Bay*s time, who gives the pro- 
verb, **The Mayor of Altrincham 
and the Mayor of Over, the one 
was a thatcher, the other a dauber." 
Over is said to have been the birth- 
place of Nixon^ the Cheshire prophet, 
whose celebrity was so great that 
even to this day his prophecies are 
quoted by the country people. There 
seems some doubt as to the precise 
time in which he lived, but the 
reign of James I. is usually asso- 
ciated with his sayings. In conse- 
quence of his reputation, he was 
sent for to court; but for some 
time declined to go, prophesying that 
he should be starved, or, in his own 
dialect, ** clammed" there; and it 
is said that tliis really happened, in 
consequence of his being shut up in 
a room as a punishment for mischief, 
and forgotten for three days. Another 
of Nixon's prophecies predicted of 
Vale Royal Abbey, that-— 

'* Wnen the harrow cleaves this lea, 
Ton house a raven's nest shall be " — 

a prediction fulfilled when, 80 years 
later, Henry VIII. deposed Abbot 
Harrow, and gave the abbey to Sir 
Thos. Holcroft, whose crest was a 
raven. (See below, under Vale 
Hoyal.) The ch. of Over is more than 
1 m. to the S. 1 m. to the N.W. of 
the village is Marion Grange, an old 
timber-and-plaster seat of me Main- 
wariugs. Half-way between Winsford 
and 37 m. Hartford Bridge Stat., the 
rly. crosses the Weaver by a lofty 
viaduct — a charming view on either 
side ; the river, which is broad and 
deep, flowing through a richly 
wooded vale, on its way to North- 
wich. The woods on the 1. are those 
of Vale Boyal, the seat of Lord Dela- 
mere. The history of this picturesque 
old place dates from very early times. 
It is said that Prince Edward, the 



eldest son of Henry III., was over- 
taken by a storm on his return from 
the Holy Land, and vowed a vow 
that if he got to land safely he would 
found a convent fur 100 Cistercian 
monks ; whereupon the vessel imme- 
diately righted and reached its port. 
At all events the monastery was 
founded by him in 1277, Queen 
Eleanor also assisting to lay the first 
stone, amidst a gathering of unusual 
magnificence. The old chroniclers 
were fond of inventing stories about 
the future glory of the new abbey ; 
among others that, while the land 
was yet desolate and untrodden, 
shepherds heard music constantly 
playing on the site. The predictions 
were so fax verified, that Vale Royal 
became rich and powerful ; but with 
the power came tyranny, and the 
abbots systematically alienated the 
dependents in the neighbourhood by 
their harshness and injustice to such 
an extent, that in 1821 the monies 
dared not cross their threshold ; and 
one John Boddeworth, who ventured 
to do so, was instantly,murdered and 
a game of football played with his 
h^. To such a pitch did the evil 
rise that the country people laid a 
complaint before Hugh, Justice of 
Chester, asserting thattthey were free 
tenants, and not vassals of the soil ; 
but being refused a hearing, they 
appealed to the King, and impeached 
both the Justice and the Abbot. 
Again they were imsuccessful, and 
it was not until they came before 
Queen Philippa that they obtained 
a censure against the Abbot, who, 
on his return from court, was met by 
a body of his tenants, his retainers 
shot and he himself dragged again 
before the King, who happened to 
be at Stamford. For nearly three 
centuries the abbey maintamed an 
unusual splendour, but evil tiroes at 
last fell upon it in the reign of Henry 
VIII., when the machinations of one 
Thomas Holcroft prevailed, the Abbot 
and monks turned out, and most of 
the land given to Holcroft, whose 
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heirs, after two generations, sold the 
property to the Oholmondeleys. 

In the Civil War, Vale Royal suf- 
fered nearly as badly as Bramhall, 
having been so thoroughly plundered 
by Gten. Lambert and his troops, that 
the family are said to have only kept 
life in them by the milk of one white 
cow. Like Peter Davenport, Thomas 
Cholmondeley, after he had been 
robbed, was allowed to compound for 
it by a payment of 450Z. The present 
house of Yale Boyal consista of a 
centre and wings. In the library 
is one of the earliest MSS. of 
Chaucer's • Canterbury Tales. ' Here, 
too, Nixon's prophecies are pre- 
served in the original form. Some of 
it was built by the Holcrofts in the 
time of Elizabeth; but of the old 
abbey there are no remains, save a 
doorway or two in the offices, and a 
few local names, such as the Nuns* 
Grove and the Abbot's Walk. 

33 m. Hartford StcU, (Inn: Bail- 
way) is 2^ m. from Northwicli. The 
Cheshire Midland Bly. from North- 
wich to Helsby crosses the line here. 

35^ m. Acton Junc, with branch 
to Northwioh (Bte. 20). In the neigh- 
bourhood are the village of Weaver- 
hamosid HeffersUm Change (B. Heath, 

Esq.). 

Weaverham is an old-fashioned 
little place, containing several tim- 
bered houses. The ch., rebuilt in 
the time of James I., consists of a 
steeple, nave, chancel, side aisles, 
and two chapels, one belonging to 
Hefferston Grange, the other to 
Crowton Hall. Amongst the tene- 
ments on the glebe land is one still 
called the "Cuckstool,"— the original 
spot where the Abbots of Vale Boyal 
exercised that branch of their juris- 
diction. One of the powers that 
they had, was that of claiming 
twopence in the pound from each 
servant's wages. Crowton HaU, 1} 
m. to the 1. of Acton Stat.,.is a timber 
farmhouse of the early part of the 
17th oenty., and was the residence 



of the old faamily of Gerard, of whom 
was John Gerard, a fomous herbalist 
ofNantwichinl535. 

Another beautiful view is gained 
a little further on, where the rly. 
crosses the Weaver again at Dutton 
Bottom by a lofty viaduct. In a 
charming situation on the north bank 
of the river is DtMon Hall, the 
ancient seat of the Dutton family, 
celebrated in early Cheshire history 
as having jurisdiction over the min- 
strels of the county, which privilege 
was granted by Bandle Blunde- 
ville to Boger de Lacy, and trans- 
ferred by him to Hugh Dutton. He 
had also the questionable honour of 
the "advocaria meretricum," until 
the suppression of stews in Chester 
by Henry VIII. The house is a 
beautiful example of the domestic 
architecture of the 1 6th centy. The E. 
side of the quadrangle, of timber and 
plaster, is still standing. In the 
centre a door opens into a paesiige, 
on one side of wnicli was the buttery, 
and on the other the hall, separated 
from the passage with ornamented 
pilasters. The outer doorway of the 
hall porch is a broad arch, with 
fanciful arabesque bordor8,and the fol- 
lowing inscription in black letter : — 

" ^yr Peyra Dutton, Knyght, Lorde of Dutton 
and my lade dame Julian bya wiflfe made this 
lull and biiyldlng in th9 yeare of 

Our Lorde Qode mocgccxuj \>bo tbanketb 
Code of all." 

The Bridgewater Canal runs close 
alongside of the rly. on rt. to 

39i m. Pbeston Brook Jcnc, from 
whence the direct Liverpool line is 
given off, via Buncom (Bte. 24); 
and presently the line from Chester 
to Warringt«»n cros&es the London 
and North- Western at a high level 

42i m. Moore Stat The country, 
which l.as been broken and wooded, 
now becomes flat and rattier marshy 
as the rly. crosfces the Mersey and 
the Arpley meadows, and enters 
Lancashire at 

45 m. Warrington {Inn: Lion). 
(Bte. 26.) 
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ROUTE 18. 

FROM STOCKPORT TO PENISTONE, 
BY QLOSSOP. 

(Mdnchegtery Sheffldd, and Lincoln^ 
tihire MaUuHiy.) 

The paasenger from Stockport to 
Sheffield quits the town from the 
TemotdaJe Stat., a pretty brick 
building, with an open arcade in 
front, and gradually mounts to high 
ground overlooking the river. 

} m. Portwood Stat acoonmiodates 
the eastern suburb of Stockport. 
The windings of the Goyt. which 
does not receive the name of Mersey 
till after the addition of the Tame, 
fire exceedingly pretty on rl., and 
several handsome residences, such 
as Bredbury HaU (R. Shipman* Esq.) 
and others, show that the Stockport 
Qianufacturers have appreciated the 
beauty of the scene. At Woodlby 
Juno., where the Midland line from 
Buxton to Manchester crosses, there 
is an establishment for making hats 
by steam. From hence a short 
branch communicates with the main 
line from Manchester to Sheffield, 
joining it at 

5 m. GrODLEY JuwOw Wometh Low 
is a prominent object on. rt. 

6} m. MoUram Stat The town of 
Mottram in Longdendale is placed 
on a height in a wild and picturesque 
country, 1^ m. to the 1. of the rlv., 
standing sentinel, as it were, to tne 
desolate and rugged country that 
runs from hence far into Lanca- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire — 
the great beickbone of millstone grit 
whidi forms such a special feature 



in northern England. The tourist 
seldom penetrates into this region, 
but it is worth visiting for all that, 
and the pedestrian wSl find in the 
doughs, edges, and mosses, of which 
the local names are composed, 
scenery of a very high order, though 
perhaps often repeating itself. It is 
(me of the most picturesque although 
lonely districts of Cheshire, and a 
good bag of grouse may be made 
here or about Growden. The Buhus 
Chamasmorua, or cloudberry, is found 
in this neighbourhood. Mottram 
has a fine old Perp. ch,, posses- 
sing a nave, aisles, chancel, a 
tower, and two chapels belonging to 
Hollingworth Hall and the manor 
of Staley, in one of which are the 
recumbent figures of Ralph Staleigh 
and his wife, the former in mail 
armour. In the other is an altar- 
tomb, ¥rith the recumbent fi^^ure of 
Serjeant Bretland, died 1703, who 
is represented in his wig and gown, 
with a long Latin inscription. In 
the interior of the ch. is a painting 
of Moses and Aaron. The view 
from the churchyard is very exten< 
sive, looking down the vale to Tint- 
wisUe, and the Derbyshire hills on 
the other side the Ethei-ow. In the 
neighbourhood are HiU End (J.. 
Chapman, Esq.), Thwndiffe Hall 
(F. Midwood, Esq.), and HolUng- 
worth, Ball (J. Hollingworth, Esq.), 
the seat of that family since the 
time of King John. The village of 
HoUingioorth, 1 m. N.E. of Mottram, 
is dependent on its cotton and print 
works. Immediately after leaving 
Mottram, the rly. crosses the Ethe- 
row and enters Derbyshire, but keeps 
close to the Cheshire boundary until 
it enters Yorkshire at Woodhead. 

At 8} m. Dinting Vale Stat the 
rly. is carried across the valley 
by a remarkably beautiful viaduct of 
16 stone and timber arches of 
125 ft. span and 120 ft. in height 
f A short branch runs to the manu- 
£Acturing town of Glossop, in Derby- 
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shire (Hotel: Norfolk Arms), a brisk, 
thriving place, very finely situated 
amidst the ravines of the upper dis- 
trict of the Peak, and possessing a 
laro^e trade in cotton and calico 
printing. It is a great stronghold 
of the Roman Catholic community, 
who possess a handsome ch. and large ' 
school. This is probably owing to ; 
its being the manorial property of 
Lord Howard of Glossop, wliose seat, 
Glo88op HaZ2, adjoins the town. It 
hns been modernised and enlarged, 
and with its ornamental grounds 
and terraces forms one of the 
choicest residences in the North. 
The chf the tower and spire of 
which were added in 1855 by the 
Duke, was rebuilt in 1839, and 
contains a monument (bust) by 
Bacon to a Mr. Hague, who left 
several donations to the poor of the 
town. In the neighbourhood are 
some interesting earthworks; on 
the W. of the rly. Melandra Castle^ 
an oblong rectangular fortification 
overlooking the Etherow, and on the 
E. Mouslow CasUe, a circular camp. 
The scenery of the Etherow becomes 
more wild and romantic as the rly. 
ascends the vale of Longdendale, 
the hilU on the W. being rugged and 
escarped, and ri-ing to a very con- 
siderable height.] 

9} m. Hadfield Stat., to the N of 
which, 1 m. (in Cheshire), is the 
village of Tintvmtle ^ anciently called 
Teogestvisie), the grey houses be- 
tokening the plentifulness of the 
millstone grit of which the district 
is composed. The geologist will be 
interested to know that Anneld 
tracks and burrows have been dis- 
covered in the vicinity. TinttmaUe 
Hall is a stone building, which in 
1653 superseded an older one of 
timber, the ancient residence of 
the De Burgh family, the lords (»f 
Longdendale. As tlie rly. ascends 
the vale, an additional interest is 
giv« n both to the scenery and the 
utility of the Etherow by the 



enormous lakes or ** lodges** which 
have been formed for the Man- 
chester Water Works, the dams of 
which are perfectly Cyclopean in. 
their massiveness. The Arufield 
and Hollin^worth reservoirs contain 
48,000,000 ^cubic feet of water, tlio 
former holding 209,000,000 gallons,^ 
occupying 39 acres, and the latter* 
holding 73,000,000 gallons, occupy- 
ing 13 acres. Rhodes Wood holds 
500,000,000 gallons, and is 54 acres in 
extent. Tortdde holds 1 ,474,000,000, 
gallons, occupying 16U acres, and 
Woodhead, of 135 acres, contains 
1,235,000,000 gjallons. The whole of 
the reservoirs in Longdendale have 
a united capacity of 3,491,000,000 
gallons, and are calculated to supply 
Manchester with 30,000,000 gallons 
a day. The cost of construction was 
1,300,0002. 

At the eastern extremity of the 
Woodhead reservoir the rly. pene- 
trates the mountains by the Wood- 
head Tunnel, nearly 3 m. in length, at 
the western end of which it enters 
Yorkshire. Woodhead Chapel was 
built by Sir Edward Shaa (or Shaw), 
Lord Mayor of London at the time 
of the usurpation of the crown by 
Richard III. From Woodhead SUit, 
the pedestrian can make an ex- 
cursion over the hills to the S. to the 
head of the Derwent and descend 
its valley to Hope, or Hathersage. 
The distance to the source of the 
river is not very great (6 or 7 m.), 
but the walking over Featherbed 
Moss is difficult and tedious (HiaruZ- 
hook far Derbyshire). From Wood- 
head Stat, it is 9 m. to Penistone 
(Handbook for Yorkshire), 
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ROUTE 19. 

FBOM STOCKPORT TO WARRINGTON, 
BT ALTRINCHAM AND LYMM. 

This line forms part of a direct 
route between Sheffield, Stockport, 
Warringion, and Liverpool. Irv- 
ing Stockport by theTeyiotdale Stat., 
it keeps the llottom of the valley, 
frequently approaching the river. 

2^ m. Cheadle Stat. This is a 
prettily situated village, and a fa- 
vourite residence of Manchester 
business men, for whose convenience 
an omnibus runs several times a day. 
The ch. has a tower, nave, side 
aisles, and chancel, with three altar- 
tombs of the Brereton family. In 
tlie neighbourhood is Abney Hall, 
the residence of Sir James Watts, 
a cotton magnate, who was miiyor 
of Manchester during the Prince 
Consort's visit to that town, and 
who was knighted accordingly. Sir 
James, who was an exceUent ex- 
ample of a Manchester millionaire, 
had inscribed in his dining-room — 

•• Who'd hiive thought, 
Cotton bought it. ' 

4 m. Northenden Stai. The village 
lies to the rt. on the S. bank of the 
Mersey. The ch, is modem, with 
the exception of the tower, of the 
date 1500. Adjoining it is Wythen- 
shatpe Hall (T. W. Tatton, Esq.), a 
picturesque old gabled hall of the 
time of Edward III., part of which 
is of timber and plaster. In 1643 it 
was garrisoned for the king, but after 
a short siege surrender^ to Col. 
Dukenfield, who brought two pieces 



of ordnance &om Manchester to 
reduqe it. Mrs. Tatton was one of 
the garrison, and seeing a Parlia- 
mentary soldier sitting on a wall, 
seized & musket, and brought him 
down. He is supposed to have been 
a Captain Adams, who is buried at 
Stoc^X)rt, and entered in the register 
as ''slayne at Wittenshawe." Like 
many other Cheshire gentlemen, 
Mr. Tatton had to compound for his 
loyalty, and suffered severely in his 
estate. Until of late years **a 
curious custom existed in Northen- 
den (more conmionly called Northen), 
of singing *May carols' under the 
chamber windows of the drowsy 
villagers on the eve of the Ist of 
May. Of course, the poet of the 
gang fits the song to suit each 
particular case, extemporising lines 
addressed to the several sons and 
daughters by name." The following 
is a sample of a couple of verses : — 

** Rise up the little iiifkut, the flower of the 
flock, 
For the summer springs so ftesh, so green, 
and gay : 
The cradle that yon do lay in, it stands 
upon a rock. 
Drawing near to iba merry month of 
May. 

' Rise up, the fair Maid of this hoaee, put on 
your gay gold ring, 
For the sanimer springs so ft'esh, so green, 
and gay; 
And bring to as a can of beer— the better 
we shall sing. 
Drawing near to the merry month of 
May.^ 

6} m. Baguley Junc, near which 
the Manchester and Mid-Cheshiie 
line crosses the Stockport and War- 
rington Rly. Baguley, or Baggiley, 
HaU is now a farmhouse, but retains 
considerable traces of its splendour 
under its former owner. Sir Wm. 
Baggilev, in the time of Edward II. 
From that family it passed suc- 
cessively to tlie Leghs, Viscount 
Allen, and Mr. Tatton, of Wythen- 
shawe. Bishop Percy, in one of 
the ballads, mentions one of the 
Leghs: — 
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" At Bagtley that bearae 
His biding place bad, 
And his aiicestora uf old time 
Have yparded there long, 
Before William Conqueror 
This oountiy did inhabit." 

One side of the quadrangle is still 
left, containing the great hall, which 
is built of huge beams of oak, tbe 
interstices filled up with wickerwork. 
At one end are passages from the 
exterior to the inner court, the doors 
of which are concealed from the hall 
by oak screens. In all Cheshire 
houses the hall is made lower than 
the rest of the building, as from its 
arched roof it does not admit an 
upper story. — Ormerod, The hall has 
been shortened by a modem erection, 
where the da'is stood. At the oppo- 
site end, the doorways leading to the 
offices and the groining of the roof 
are perfect, and a capital example 
of lith-centy. work. The roof rests 
upon wooden arches and pillars, the 
spans between being filled in with 
open trefoil-work. The windows are 
plain square mullions, with Dec. 
mouldings. 

10| m. Broadheath Stat, f of a 
mile from Altrincham (Bte. 20), 
the spire and houses of which place 
are seen on the hill to the 1. Old- 
field HaU is the seat of John Allen, 
Esq. From Broadheath th6 Watling 
Street runs due K. in its course 
from Cheshire to Manchester (Man- 
cunium). 3 or 4 m. hence it crosses 
the Mersey, at a spot still called 
Crossford, On the Cheshire side 
was a Boman station supposed to 
be identical with the station called 
Fines maxima et flayls, near the 
village of Aihton-oi^Merseyy where 
there is a model farm, established 
by the late Mr. Sam. Brooks. 

12 m. Dunham^Mastey Stat, On 
the 1. are the venerable woods of 
Dunham-Massey, the seat of the Eurl 
of Stamford and Warrington, and 
a perfect paradise for Manchester 
picnickers and pleasure-seekers, who 



consider tlie woods pretty well their 
own, from the generous permission 
always accorded by the noble owner. 
The Norman barons had a castle 
here, but of this there are no remains. 
It attained its name, " Tlie home of 
the Masseys on the downs,'* from its 
original possession by the Masseys, of 
whom Hamon Massey was first baron, 
and held the towubhip under Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester, in the reign 
of William the Conqueror. For a 
short time it passed into the hands 
of the Stranges, lords of Knockiii, 
and afterwards into that of t e 
Fittons. In the time of Henry VI. 
it came by marriage into the Booth 
family, one of whom, Sir Georgo 
Booth, distinguished himself par- 
tieuliirly, first on the side of the 
Parliament, and then of the Royalists, 
by whom he was rewarded with 
the command of the forces in the 
North-wcat, and made Baron Dela- 
mere. But he did not long con- 
tinue a court favourite either with 
Charles U. or James II., and Yds 
son became a staunch partisan of 
the Prince of Orange, who created 
him Earl of Warrington. In 1758 
this, line came to an end, and the 
estate was brought to the Earl of 
Stamford by marriage with the 
lieiress. The present title, therefore, 
of Warrington is a comparatively new 
creation, bestowed in 1796. 

There is nothing particular in 
the aspect of the Bouse, which is 
a plain quadrangular build mg of 
brick. The interior (not shown) 
contains a valuable collection o^ 
portraits by Vandyckj Ldy, and 
other masters of the age of the 
Stuarts. One of the curiosities 
of the private grounds is the dogs' 
burial-ground, where mastiffs and 
other old favourites have been in- 
terred with affectionate care. Some 
of the inscriptions date from a con- 
siderable time back, such as '* Here 
lyeth Puce, of old vertues, who die<^ 
Oct. 17, 1702," while verse marks 
the headstone of others— 
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*' Now poor Lion is dead and gone. 
Once by Joseph thought much ou ; 
And the servants, one and all, 
Do regret poor Lion's falL" 

The cliief beauty of Dunham-Ma«- 
sey is the Park, famous for its oak- 
trees and magnificent breadths of 
brai'ken fern, which here grow 
higher and better than elsewhere, 
and set off the oak boles splendidly, 
and for its avenues of beeches, which 
rank among the finest in England. 
There is good timber at Dunham- 
Hassey, but in Mid-Gheshire tiie 
parks are very poorly timbered, and 
oak does not generally grow well. 
Of it Leland writes: "iii miles 
farther I cam by a parke on the 
lefte hande wher Master Bouthe 
dwellith." Ormerod tells us that thid 
park contained 500 head of deer. In 
early spring or autumn Dunhnm is 
well worth a visit, and particularly 
oa any great holiday, when swarms 
of excursionists turn out from Man- 
chester to enjoy the charming scenery 
and the fresh air of the adjoining 
Bowdon Downs. Outside the park 
and on the road from Altrincham to 
Knutsford is Dunham Ch., built in 
1855 by the Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington from designs by Mr. 
Hayley, at a cost of 20,0002. It is 
of transition from Dec. to Perp. 
style, and beautifully ornamented 
throughout It is cruciform, con- 
sisting of nave and aisles (with clere- 
story), transepts, choir, and a chapel, 
called the Stamford Chapel. The 
tower and spire, 210 ft in height, 
form a conspicuous landmark. In 
the former is a fine peal of bells, 
one of which is thus inscribed : — 

** As queen of qaeens, Victoria reigns, 
1 sit as queen o'er Music's strains ; 
AihI may her snljects loyal be 
As mine ! and dwell in harmony." 

The interior of the oh. is very rich. 
The E. window of 7 lights is filled 
with stained glass (by WiUement), 
representing the Apostles and Pro- 
phets. The na?e has a finely carved 
oak roof^ with figures of angels at 



the end of the liammerbeams. The 
pulpit, font, and reredos are all ex- 
quisitely carved— the latter in good 
keeping with the E. window above 
it. The organ, by Hill, is placed in 
the N. transept so as not to inter- 
fere with the effect of the transept 
window. The neighbouring towns 
of Altrincham and Bowdon are de- 
scribed in the next route. Adjoin- 
ing the park on the W. is the 
pretty little village of BoUlngton, on 
the banks of the BoUin, and still 
further W. is Agden Hall (T. S. 
Bazley, Esq.), a modem Elizabethan 
residence built on the ruins of the old 
hall, the former seat of the Agden 
family, and well placed on Agden 
Brow, overlooking a large expanse 
of country. 

To the rt. of Dunham Stat (3 m.) 
is Garringt-itn Mow, one of the large 
bogs which characterise the low 
levels of the Mersey lands. It is 
750 acres in extent; but modem 
agriculture and deep draining are 
gradually bringing it into cultiva- 
tion. The village of Carrington is 
situated on the riverside, at its junc- 
tion with the Irwell. The Mersey 
has naturally a very winding course 
through this flat district ; but short 
cuts have been made to improve the 
navigation, and sluices to allow of 
irrigation. On the site of Carring- 
ton Old Hall is now a modem farm- 
house. 

The BoUin river is crossed at 
14 m. Heathy Stat. 1 m. to the N. 
is Warhurton, the ch. of which is 
one of the few remaining 14th- 
centy. churches with portions of 
the original timber. This is to be 
seen in the pillars that divide the 
nave and aisles. Warburton was 
once a place of consequence, having 
been selected by Henry II. as the 
locality for a monastery of Prsemon- 
stratensians. It did not flourish with 
the glory of Vale Royal, but became 
merged into the abbey of Cockersand, 
in Lancashire (Rte. 42). The only 
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or Labyrinthodon, a gigantic kiiK^ of 
tortoise that flourished in the Tri- 
assic era. The only other localities 
in England where they have b€i^n 
found are at Storeton, near Birken- 
head (Rte. 25), and in Warwickshire. 
In the neighbourhood of Lymtn are 
Statham Lodge (P. Stubs, Esq.)) and 
Onghtrington BaU (G. B. Dewhurst 
Esq.), the former seat of the Leighs. 

Some 2 m. to the S.E. of Lymm is 
the township of High Letgh^ in wliich, 
closely adjoining each other, are 
the grounas of West Hall (Captain 
Egerton Leigh), and Ead Hall 
(Colonel Legh). In Henry II.'s 
time tijis manor was granted in 
moieties to Hamon de Legh, pro- 
genitor of the West Hall family, 
I and Eward, the ancestors of the 
Leghs of East Hall. A fine Eliza- 
bethan mansion was erected at 
East Hall by Thomas Legh, but 
pulled down at the end of the 
last centy. and the present build- 
ing substituted. In the grounds 
(which were laid out by Bepton) 
is the old chapel, built in 1581, 
in which the family pew formerly 
stretched acros.s the whole of the 
E. end. West Hall, too, has its 
chapel, built in 1815, in lieu of 
one of the date of 1404. The old 
hall, now a farmhouse, was once 
the most beautiful timber-house in 
the county. 

17 J m. ThelwaU Stat The village 
is said to be of Saxon origin, and 
tradition states that Edward the 
Elder founded a port here in 923, 
the river having been then much 
wider than it is now. However that 
may have been, there is no doubt but 
that the course of the Mersey is 
considerably altered from what it was 
in old times. Near ThelwaU it makes 
one of its largo bends, almost en- 
closing a flat alluvial river meadow, 
which in this neighbourhood are 
known by the name of ** Ees " (qy. 
ynys or island?) such as ThelwaU 



trace of the priory is now to he found 
in the name of a field, caUed the 
Abbey Croft, and a few tombstones 
in the churchyard. To the E. of the 
ch. are vestiges of the moat which 
encircled the old hall, the residence 
of the Warburton family. 

15} m. Lymm Stat. (Inn : Plough). 
The ancient town of Lymm is more 
than a mile from the stat., and 
occupies a picturesque situation on 
the New Red sandstone terrace that 
runs across North Cheshire. Tiie 
ch.f placed at the head of a charm- 
ing dingle, through which the Dane 
rushes brawling down, id old, of the 
same stone, and was restored in 1850. 
It is of Dec. date, and has a tower, 
nave, side aisles, transepts, choir, 
and a chapel, which pnce belonged 
to the family of Domville, the former 
possessors of Lymm Hall. The E. 
window is a memorial to the late 
rector, who died in 1865. 

The lake, which is formed by a 
dam close to thech., and the wooded 
dingle below it, are a source of great 
attraction to visitord; indeed, the 
whole course of this little stream 
affords a constant succession of pretty 
peeps. At the uppermost part of the 
dam, which is private property, a 
curious little "dropping'* cave has 
been formed by the undermining of 
the bank by a smaU tributary stream. 

Lymm HaU (J, Barratt, Es^.), 
once the residence of tlie Domville 
family, is an old grey buUding within 
a mc at, and near the gates are the 
steps of a cross cut out of the solid 
New Bed sandstone. 

This formation, or the Triassic, is 
that of which the greater portion of 
Cht shire strata is composed, and is 
the source from whence the great 
supplies of rock-salt are derived ( J»- 
troduction, p. xxiv). The geologist 
will find a peculiar interest in the 
quarries at Lymm (beyond the ch.\ 
ftir they have yielded large numbers 
of the footprints of the Cheirotherium 
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£es, Rixton Ees, Lymm Ees, &c. 
Close to the rly. are ThdwaU EaU 
<J. Nicholson, Esq.), and Greenfield 
<J. Stanton, Esq.). A little higher 
up the river are the ruins of a powder- 
mill, where the manufacture had 
been carried on for more than 100 
years, until an explosion in 1855 
aestroyed the buildings. 

GrappenhaU Ch.^ on 1., was built 
in the 16th oenty., and consists of 
nave, 3 aisles, transept, and chancel. 
The N. aisle projects further E. than 
the S. aisle. There is some carved 
tabernacle work, and some old 
stained glass in the interioi. 

Sir P. Leicester says that "Sir 
William Boydell, of Dodleston, built 
a chappell in this church, wherein 
William Boydell, his son and heir, 
swore to find an honest chaplin,*to 
pray for the souls of the said Sir 
WiUiam and Nichola his wife, 
1334." The HaU (Mrs. Greenall), 
and 3%c Heys (T. Parr. Esq.). 

20^ m. Latchford Stat. This is 
a suburb of Warrington, although 
on the Cheshire side of the river. 
The termination of the name shows 
its proximi^ to the river. By fol- 
lowing the Old Quay Canal a little 
to the S., the antiquary will again 
reach the Mersey at the site of the 
old Roman Stat, now called Wil- 
derspool. There is nothing left to 
identify it except the causeway, 
which leads by the side of the river 
to Warrington ; but at various times 
foundations of dwellings, pottery, 
lind coins of the time of Vespasian 
and Domitian, have been disinterred. 
Many antiquaries believe Wilders- 
pool to be the locality of the ancient 
Veratinum; and it is clear that a 
road ran through it from War- 
rington to Northwich, through Ap- 
pleton and Stretton, the names of 
which places betoken their vicinity 
to it. 

Appleton village and Hall (T. H. 
Lyon, Esq.) are situated on the 
slope of a steep New Red sandstone 



knoll, known as Hill Cliff, which 
formerly was surmounted by a bea- 
con. It is now the locality of the 
Warrington Water-works. 

A little beyond Latchford the rly. 
crosses the Mersey into Lancashire, 
and enters 21| m. Warrington at the 
Afpley Stat. (Rte. 26). 



ROUTE 20. 

FROM MANCHESTER TO CHESTER, BT 
ALTRINCHAM, NORTHWICH, AND 
DELAMERE FOREST. 

(^Mid-Cheshire Bailway.^ 

The line from Manchester to Al- 
trincham enters Cheshire imme- 
diately on crossing the Mersey, near 

3^ m. Stretford Stat. The village 
is pretty and rural. It is recorded 
that in 1581 the curate of Stretford 
was presented or prosecuted for 
keeping an alehouse, and was pro^ 
hibited i^m keeping **any ale or 
other victuals to sell in his house." 

5 m. Sale Stat. {Hotel: Leigh 
Arms), much in request for villa 
residences of Manchester merchants. 
Sale Old Hall was formerly the seat 
of the Masseys. 

6 m. Brooklands Stat Brooklands 
Hotel, very comfortable ; dose to the 
station. 

7 m. Timperley Stat. On the 1. 
is RddingSj an old mansion ap- 
proached across a moat by a stone 
gateway, and Fir Tree Parm, an 
old-fashioned farmhouse of timber 
and plaster (date 1676). There 
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is a pretty modem rh. at Timperley, 
with a conspicuous spire. In the 
neighbourhood the botanist will find 
MelilottM arvensis. 

The line almost immediately 
passes undeSr the Stockport and Wjir- 
rington Rly. (Rte. 19), and arrives 
at 8 m. AUrincham Stat. {Hotel: 
Unicom). AUrincham, though con- 
taining nothing of antiquarian inte- 
rest, is by no means a modem town, 
the inhabitants having obtained 
many privileges from Hamon de 
Massey in the reign of Edward I., 
and, amongst others, a ** Guild of 
Free Traffic'* and an exemption from 
tolls. Though in itself there is little 
to see, it is pleasant, clean, and cheer- 
ful, in addition to which its proxi- 
mity to Bowdon Downs and the 
woods of Dunham Massey is always 
an attraction to visitors and resi- 
dents. 

The buildings worth notice are the 
Town-hall, the Literary Institution, 
and Iiloyd*s Hospital — all modem 
and built of brick, with stone facings. 
The neighbourhood is principally de- 
voted to market-gardening for the 
supply of Manchester tables. It 
used to be said that ** across BoUin 
(river) agriculture ceased in Cheshire 
and was replaced by horticulture," 
It is famous for a particular carrot, 
called the AUrincham, or green-top- 
carrot. 

A short branch of 1 m. leads to 
Bowdon, the celebrity of whose 
downs for charming scenery and 
beautiful air is somewhat more than 
local. But it has paid the usual 
penalty of its attractions and its 
neighbourhood to a large city, by 
being buiU over as fast as possible. 
Bowdon (called in *t)omesday' Boge- 
don) derives its name from Saxon 
** bode," a dwelling, and " dun, 
down; and ift said, even in those 
early days, to have possessed a 
church, a priest, and a grinding- 
mill. The importance of its church 
seems to have clung all along to 
it, for th^re is a local proverb that 



** every man is not bom to be vicar 
of Bowdon.*' It is one of the finest 
in the county, and has been re- 
stored at least three times, viz., in 
1320, 1520, and 1860. It is now 
in style late Perp., and cons'sts of 
nave, aisles, transepts, and choir, with 
two chantries, called the S. or Dun- 
ham chapel, and the N. or Ciarrington 
chapel. The last restoration has 
been carried out in excellent taste 
from the designs of Mr. Brakespear, 
of Manchester, and the interior is now 
characterised by great breadth and 
beauty of proportion. There are also 
some fine memorial windows, espe- 
cially the Orucifixion, in the E. win- 
dow, given by the late Alderman 
Neild; the Miracles and Parables» 
in the transept windows (by Clutter- 
hMik). Amongst the monuments is 
one by Westmacott^ to the Assheton 
family. In the Dunham chapel is 
a mural monument to Langham and 
Henry Booth, the young sons of an 
Earl of Warrinj^ton, 1724 ; also to 
the Earl of Warrington, son of Lord 
Delamere, who was committed to 
the Tower and tried for high treason 
in 1681. In the Carrington chapel 
are figures of William Brereton, of 
Ashley, and his wife, Jane Warbur- 
ton. Around them are 7 kneeling 
figures, one of an infant in swad- 
dling-clothes, which circumscribe 
his kneeling-powers, and another 
which holds a scroll. The neighbour- 
hood of Bowdon abounds in pleasant 
toalks — such as to Dunham-Meussey 
(Rte. 19) 1 m., to Bostheme 3 m., 
passing the vicarage and crossing the 
pretty streams of the Bottin and the 
Birhin—of which Drayton says : 

" And Bollen, that along doth nimbler Birkin 
bring 
From Maxfield's mightie wildes ;" 

to Ashley 2 m.^ to Agden 4 m. 

Quitting the Cheshire Midland 
Stat, at AUrincham, the. traveller 
leaves Bowdon to the rt and stops 
at 8im. Peel Causeway Stat. To 1., 
1^ m., is HaU, which had a bad oha^* 
racter, if we are to believe Sir Peter 
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Leicester, the historian of Cheshire : 
*^The chapel was much frequented 
by schisinatioal ministers, and, as it 
were, a receptacle for nonconformists, 
in which dissolute times every prag- 
matical illiterate person, as the hu- 
mour served him, stepped into the 
pulpit, without any lawful calling 
thereto or licence of authority." 

10| m. Ashley Stat, a good starting- 
point from whence to follow up the 
valley of the BoUin, a stream dear to 
the Cheshire angler for the size and 
flavour of its trout It is also famous 
for possessing a fish, called the 
** graining " (Leuciacus Lanrastrien- 
$is\ supposed to be peculiar to the 
North of England and to some of the 
Swiss lakes. It is nearly allied to 
the dace, but differs in several par- 
ticulars. It is said to be found also 
in the tributaries of the Mersey, near 
Warrington and Knowsley. 

Near the stat. on rt. is Ashley HaU, 
now a farmhouse, still interesting, 
from its old-fasltioned appearance, 
its rookery, and its quaint garden. 
Ashley was the property of the 
Assheton family till 1846, when 
Mr. Asshetcn Smith, the represen- 
tative of that family, ami the famous 
sportsman^ sold it to Lord Egerton 
d Tatton. Historically, Ashley is 
celebrated for being the rendezvous 
of the Cheshire gentry to decide 
their course of action with respect to 
joining the standard of the Old Pre> 
tender* in 1715. The members of 
this important meeting were Thomas 
Assheton of Ashley, Henry Legh of 
High Legh, John Warren of Poynt4>n, 
Amos Meredith of Henbury, Sir 
Balph Grosvenor of Eaton, Earl of 
Barrymore, Peter Legh of Lyme, 
Alexander Radcliffe, Bobert Chol- 
mondeley, Charles Hurlson, and Ed- 
ward Beresfbrd. The casting vote 
was given against the enterprise by 
Mr. Assheton. They decided to do 
nothing, i.e. not to help the Pre- 
tender, but f o wait and watch events. 
The hall contained a series of some- 



what commonplace portraits of many 
of these gentlemen, but they were 
removed to Tutton by Lord Egerton. 

[2 m. to the W. of Ashley Stat, is 
the village oiRosthemet and the love- 
ly Bostherne MerCy among the largest 
of the Cheshire meres, though there 
are others with considerable preten- 
sions to scenery. It is 115 acres 
in extent, and of very great depth. 
*'0n the southern margin, a short 
distance to the W. of tne summer- 
house, it is 17 ft, and about a 
third of ttie distance across from 
this point the depth is over 100 ft." 
Local opinion held Ri>8theme Mere 
bottomless, until Admiral Cotton, 
brother of Sir Sidney, the Indian 
hero, took the soundings, and found 
the greatest depth to be a little more 
than 17 fathoms. Towards t!ie S. 
the banks gradually rise to a con- 
siderable height, and, being well 
wooded, form a most charming fea- 
ture in the landscape. All sorts of 
legends are current about Bostheme, 
as is the case with most lakes 
which are reported to be deep. One 
is, that A mermiud comes up on 
Easter Sunday and rings a bell : 
another, that it communicates with 
the Irish Channel by a subterranean- 
passage; another (not so impro- 
bable), that it once formed with 
Tabtey, Tatton, Mere, and other 
lakes, a vast sheet of water that co- 
vered the country between Alderley 
and High Leigh. Whatever its ante- 
ce<lents may have been, Kostheme ia 
well worth a visit, and has a peculiar 
though melancholy character of its 
own. The botanist will find here 
CeragUum aqtuUicum and Lysima-- 
chia nnmmularia. 

Overlooking the lake on the S. is 
tlie pretty little ch of Eostheme 
(Rodes-tome, the tarn of the Holy 
Rood), embowered in trees, and the 
beau-ideal of a sequestered country 
ch. The ch.-yd. is entered by a 
picturesque old lych-gate. The 
ch. itself is not so old (158S)» and 
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the architecture is of a debased cha- 
racter. At the W. end is a pin- 
nacled tower, said to be the third it 
has bad ; and a peculiar appearance 
is given to the oody of the build- 
inji; by a row of windows like dormer 
windows. Internally, the aisles 
are divided from the nave by 6 
arches, and these have been scraped 
as far as the entrance of the chancel. 
The oak pulpit was given by Lord 
Egerton of Tatton, and the stained- 
glass E. window is by Hardman, 
There are chapels for the manors 
of West Hall,. Agden, Mere, and 
Tatton, and one divided between 
Over Tabley and East Hall. The 
Egerton chapel, on 8. of the chancel, 
is remarkable for its monuments, 
and particularly for one by Wedma* 
coUf to Charlotte Beatrix E$<erton, 
who was found dead in her bed, 
aged 21. Inscribed beneath are the 
lines: — 

*' Softly she slept-rin that last hour 
God's angel hovered nigb ; 
He raised with love that fragile flower 
To wake in bliss on high." 

There is also one by Bacon to Mr. 
Brooke of Mere Hall, 1815, and a 
very large and rather grandiose 
sarcophagus by Bacon, to Mr. Egerton 
of Tatton, 1792. The tablet is sup- 
ported by the figures of Patience and 
Hope. A modem brass tablet records 
the names of various members of Mr. 
Oomewall Legh'a family. Notice 
also the effigv of knight in chain 
armour, found, in digging the foun- 
dations of the tower. Some have 
supposed that it formed the lid of a 
stone coffin, which is preserved out- 
side the W. door, others that it may 
have occupied a recess with a canopy, 
now filled up. *• The Knight is pro- 
bably the effigies of Sir Hugh Ven- 
ables of Einderton, of Bostheme, 
Astbury, and Ecclestone, temp. 
Henry m." The village of Bostheme 
is very small, but shows the care of a 
good resident landlord in its neat 
houses and schooL The EaU is tiie 



seat of the Hon. Wilbraham Egerton . 
The visitor can either return to Ash- 
ley Stat, or walk to Bowdon, across 
the Birkin and Bollin valleys~a 
channing walk; or proceed to Knutsr 
ford, 4 m., joining the tumpike-road 
at 1 m. Bucklow Hill (Swan Inn, good 
roadside hostelry), which gives its 
name to the Hundred of Bucklow. 

2 m. Mere HaU (Mrs. Brooke,) 
a handsome Elizabethan residence 
overlooking the lake of Mere. Be- 
hind Mere Hall is the Old HaU, 
and between this and High Legh is 
Hoo Ghreen, where Dick Turpin is 
said to have been apprehended, after 
committing a robbery at Kewlnidge, 
between Bucklow and Altrincham. 
4 m. Knutsford.] 

12 m. McUfberly Stat A priory 
formerly existed here, founded by 
Patrick de Mobberlv for Begular 
Canons, 1206 ; but the only reUc of 
it is to be found in a piscina and 
sedilia in the ch., whicn is full a 
mile from the station on the Alder- 
ley road, and which contains also an 
interesting old rood-loft. Amongst 
other curiosities are a hrcus to James 
Stanley, 1674; a parchment monu- 
ment, painted to look like marble, 
to Thomas Mallory, the possessor 
of the Old Hall, 1713 ; and a monu- 
ment to Elizabeth Bobinson, con- 
sisting of a representation, on wood, 
of a body laid out with its shroud, 
with the accompaniment of several 
cbaunts and Latin inscriptions. 

In the neighbourhood of Mobberly 
are MMerly HaU and New HaU 
(Mr. Harter), Newton HaU ; and be- 
tween Mobberly and Enutsford is 
Dukenfield Ha% now a farmhouse. 
It was once the seat of the Daniels 
family, the head of which is said to 
have been present at the meeting 
at Ashley Hall, and to have then 
and there quarrelled with his brother- 
in-law, Oaptain Batdiffe. They ad- 
journed to a field, where the cap- 
tain was slain, and the place is still 
known as the ** Bloody.*' Near Mob* 
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berley grow Cibttta iHrosa^ PlmpineUa 
magna, Ordtis conopsea (Knutsford 
Moor). 

15 m. KnuUford (Inns : Royal 
George, very indifferent and un- 
C(mifortable, though the posting, 
which is detached, is good ; Angel), 
is the capital of Mid-Cheshire, inas- 
much as the quarter sessions are held 
here, and it is the seat of the county 
gaol. Otherwise it is a quiet, prosy 
little place, dependent on the agricul- 
tural neighbourhood around, and the 
many wealthy fiimilies that reside 
near it. It is said to derive its name 
either from the great Danish King's- 
••ford,'" Canute's-ford, Knut's-ford; or 
from the A.-S. words Knotte, Knytte, 
said of the uniting here, by a ford 
or causeway, of two opposite borders 
of a morass. The ch, is a plain 
brick builrUng of the last centy., and 
contains nothing of interest except a 
stained E. window to the memory of 
a former yicar. The site of the old 
eh. is about 1 m. to the E. of the town* 
It now marks the burial-place of the 
Leghs of Norbury Booths ; although 
the ch. itself, which was partly rebuilt 
in Henry YIIL's reign, did not &tll 
till 1741. There is a splendid view 
from this spot, extending from Biv- 
ington Pike on the N. to Alderley 
and Cloud End. Until 1870 the 
gaol, in which there are 171 prisoners 
and the separate system is adopted, 
was the chief institution in Knuts- 
ford, but a new Town-hall has now 
been buUt opposite to it, befitting 
its importance as a central town of 
Cheshire. From its quiet situation 
and distance from manufacturing 
towns, Knutsford has . preserved 
several old customs, amongst which 
is this very pretty one. •* On the oc- 
casion of a wedding, every house- 
holder interested in or related to 
bride or bridegroom works upon the 
ground in front of his house a pretty 
device or motto in coloured sands, so 
that the streets and roadways are 
one continuous system of scales, ar- 



ranged one Under the oth^, with a 
border more or less elaborate. The 
origin of the custom is unknown. 

At Knutsford, near the Stat., is 
probably ttie oldest Unitarian grave- 
yd. in England, in which the resting- 
place of Elizabeth Cleghom Gaskell 
is marked by a plain stone cross, 
where she sleeps amidst her relations 
the Hollands. Knutsford was the 
scene of her sketches of Cranford in 
* Household Words* and her 'Miss 
Matty * was a local character known 
in the town. Sir Henry Holland, the 
queen's late physician extraordinary, 
was a native of the town, where his 
father, Peter Holland, was apothe- 
cury and accoucheur. Accord ing to 
Sir Henry, 8axifraga Hirculus used 
to grow on Knutsford Moor, its most 
southern British station. It is en- 
tered there in all British Floras, but 
disappeared 40 years ago through the 
rapacity of collectors. 

Immediately on the outskirts of 
the town is the lodge-gate of Tatton, 
the spacious seat of Lord Egerton 
of Tatton, situated in an extensive 
park, from 10 to 11 m. in circum- 
ference, and containing about 2500 
acres, and herds of 800 fallow and 
40 red deer. This park is noticed 
in Speed's map of the county, en- 
graved in the reign of James I. (see 
Shirley, p. 206). It was greatly en- 
larged by Samuel Egerton, Esq.^ 
about the year 1760. It is at pre- 
sent perhaps the largest park in the 
county. Lyme Park is nearly as 
hirge ; and as wild and beautiful as 
Tatton is tame and conventional. 
Tatton suffers from being flat and 
poorly timbered. There were once 
two large lakes in the park, but one 
of them has been drained. Cicutct 
virosa may be found here. 

The house is a fine Grecian build- 
ing, of white freestone, comtnenced 
from designs b^ Samuel Wyatt ; but 
it was not finished until Mr. Wil- 
braham Egerton's time, under the 
superintendence of Leiois Wyatt, al- 
though it is said to consist of but 
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famous *Amicie* controversy. The^ 
late Sir Harry Mainwariug was Vice- "■ 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and a 
prominentfigure in county circles and 
politics. He was a staunch advocate 
of the old system of Cheshire cheese 
farming, now obsolete, which rejoiced 
in imdrained rush-grown pastures.* 
He was a man of high and varied 
ab'lity; in youth attached to the 
Diplomatic service. The c^., close 
by the Hall, contains the Main- 
waring chapel, and monuments to 
that family, including Sir John 
Mainwaring, in plate armour (1515), 
his wife, and 15 children. There is 
also an alabaster slab to Handle 
Mainwaring, and Margery, his wife, 
the figure and features of the latter 
being beautifully carved. 

From Peover the pedestrian need 
not return to Elnutsford, unless he 
wish, but can make his way to Chd- 
ford Stat. (Rte. 13), 2J m. to the E. 
But the ve^ interesting ch. of Nethev 
or Lower Feover must not passed 
unnoticed, lying nearer Tabley and 
somewhat isolated. It is a fine and 
almost unique specimen of a black* 
and-white timbered ch., in which 
the ancient features have been most 
carefully restored by Salvin in 1852. 
Nave, chancel, N. and S. aisles, and 
mortuary chapels (in one of which are 
monuments of the Shakerley family, 
who suffered for their loyalty to 
Charles I., with the badge of a 
gauntlet^ an helmet, &c.) with all the 
arches and screens, are of massive 
oak ; and the exterior as well as the 
interior, save the tower of stone 
built by John Boden, in 1582, are of 
tiuiber-and-plaster work. A stigma 
attached to the first peal of bells, 
recorded in the rhymeless rhyme >— 



one wing of the original plan. Each 
column of the portico is of a single 
block of Runcorn stone. The house 
is not shown, but the giirdens, which 
are well kept up, and abound in 
very choice orchids and exotics, are 
opened to visitors on Saturdays at 2 
o'clock. Tatton formerly belonged 
to the family of that name, and was 
htld under the priory of St. John of 
Jerusalem. By marriage it passed 
successively from the Tattons to the 
Masseys, Stanleys, and Breretons, 
the last of whom settled it on his 
brother-in-law. Sir Thomas Egerton, 
Lord Chancellor. 

f m. to the S. of Knutsford is 
Norhury Booths Hall, the seat of 
J.P.Legh,E8q. The * Water soldier,* 
*Stratiotes Abides,' grows in the 
pool near the house. The late 
Peter Legh was a man of ability, 
who published annually the *0m- 
brological Journal ' and wrqte * The 
Music of the Eye.* 1^ m. is Toft 
HaU (R. O. licycester, Esq.), an old- 
&shioned brick house, with wings 
and a central tower. There is a 
beautiful avenue of elms here. It 
is rather short, but in parts double. 
The Leycesters of Toft are one of 
Shirley's 300 Noble and Gentle 
Families who have held land from 
father to son for 300 years, a test iu 
which most Cheshire good families 
fail. The ch. (built in 1854) contains 
a font of Caen stone, the panels of 
which are exquiriitely sculptured. 2 
m. further S. is Over Peov(tr HaU, the 
scat of Sir Stapleton T. Mainwaring, 
Bart., an old Elizabethan house, 
erected by Sir Randle Mainwaring, 
and still preserving its character- 
istic gables, covered with ivy. Ti.e 
stables are quite unique of their 
kind, and highly interesting. Ran- 
dle Mainwaring was secretairy to the 
unfortunate Lord Strafford, and his 
picture,associated with his scroU, still 
remains at Peover Hall. Sir Thomas, 
created 1st Baronetat the Restoration, 
engaged with Sir P. Leicester, in the 



•• Highfr Peover kettles, lower Peover pans, 
Knutford sweet ro^es, and Bosthern great 
drones. 

Bat the parish repaired this by 
putting up a peal of six musicid 
bells, and the whole ch. is an in- 
teresting and curious ecclesiastical 
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larity. In the Shakerley Chapel is 
in oak chest, on the lid of which 
runs the legend that the Cheshire 
damsel who can lift it is worthy 
and yigorons enough to become a 
Cheshire farmer's wife. A good E. 
window of painted glass was erected 
by subscription in memory of the 
Eev. — Holme, incumbent for nearly 
half a cent^. Hard by the entrance 
to the oh. IS a clean brieht hostelry, 
where the landlord and his family 
discharge lovingly the duties of lay 
curators of the sacred edifice. 

2 m. W. of Knutsford is Tahley, 
the seat of Lord de Tabley. The 

S resent Halt is a brick house (from 
esigns by Carr of York), consisting 
of a centre atid wings, connected by 
corridors. In front is a Doric por- 
tico, and a fine terrace. The chief 
obj^ of interest here is the Old 
HaU, built upon an island in the 
moat. The E. side only of this 
ancient timber house is left, and con- 
tains a wainscoted hall, one arch 
supporting which is of enormous pro- 
portions, an oak staircase, and gallery, 
a carved chimney-piece, 1619, in 
compartments of which are repre- 
sented Cleopatra and Lucretia, and 
a bay window of stained glass with 
the Leicester pedigree. One old 
o:ik-panelled room answers its tra- 
ditional name of Lady Leicester's 
Oratory; another, which has a curious 
plaster cornice, bears the date of 
Elizabeth. Handsome old oak 
cabinets and other furniture adorn 
this curious old Hall, and amongst 
other curiosities an old " spinet'* 
with a painting under the lid, which 
is emblematicad. Most of the timber 
work has been opened to view under 
the judicious discretion of the pre- 
sent peer, together with some plaister 
panelling, the dints still remaining 
upon which show that it oace served 
as a target for the amusement of the 
ancient owner and his friends. For 
here dwelt, in seclusion. Sir Peter 
Leicester, one of tlie most devoted 
[ShropBhire & Cheshire.'] 



servants of the royal cause, for which, 
however, he suffered severely in his 
worldly comfort and prosperity. He 
settled down at Tabley, and passed 
his time in literary and antiquarian 
pursuits, chief amongst which was 
Isis work on the * History of Cheshire,' 
the basis of almost every other work 
of the kind. 

The chapel was built by him in 
1675, and is still used. It was 
copied from Brazenose old chapel 
at Oxford, and is of Jacobean style 
and character. The reredos, painted 
glass, and altar-clotiis are in excel- 
lent keeping. The gallery at Tabley 
ccmtains a large number of paintings, 
some of them of great excellence. 
Amongst them are two large original 
paintings by Turner, in hia earlier 
style. 

From Knutsford the rly. runs 8.W. 
to 17i m. PlunUeyStat. Near it, 
on rt., is Holford Hall, the old seat 
of the Cholmondeleys, now a farm- 
house. It is of timb^ and plaster, 
and has a moat. The original plan of 
the building was three-sided only, the 
fourth side being formed by the moat 
and the bridge. The upper story, 
looking into the interior of the court, 
projects on wooden pillars over a 
piazza. Acorus Calamus still sur- 
vives here in a * locale' mentioned 
by Ray. It was grown doubtless to 
strew the floors of the old Manor 
House in its palmy days. A little 
below Holford Hall, Peover Eye 
river joins Waterless brook; two 
prominent streams in the Mid- 
Cheshire drainage. Leaving on rt. 
the village of Lostock Chralam^ the 
traveller arrives at 

21 m. NoBTHWioH JuNC. with the 
London and North- Western Rly. from 
Sandbach. Northvnch {Inns : Crown 
and Anchor ; Angel) (Pop. 37,258), 
is not only the busiest (except Stock- 
port), but the dirtiest town in Che- 
shire, both of which distinctions it 
derives from being the principal seat 
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of the salt trade. Drayton thus 
writes : — 

" And what the Sunous flood far more than 
that enriches. 
The bracky Fonntaines are, those two re- 
nown* d Wyches, 
The NantrWych and the North, whose 

either brynie well. 
For store and sorts of salts make Weaver 
to excelL" 

Polyolb. xi. 69-62. 

Although it is of very consider- 
able antiquity, there is really no- 
thing to see in the place itself, all 
the interest being concentrated in 
the outskirts, where the principal 
mines are to be found, and where, at 
Witton, is the Parish Churchy built 
circ. 1560, and containing a good 
E. window to the memory of Arch- 
deacon Greenall. The high street 
of the town is called Witton Street 
The glittering beauty that a salt- 
mine displays, when seen under 
proper circumstances, has no coun- 
terpart in the scenery of the surface, 
but rather the reverse ; for there is an 
air of desolation and untidiness which 
one usually finds in a coal-mining 
district. Moreover, some of the Eame 
physical disadvantages are to bo 
found in the shape of subsidences 
of the eartli, which are anything but 
sightly, and are exceedingly detri- 
mental to house property. •* Im- 
mense excavations are occasioned by 
the constant pumping up of brine, 
at a depth of 35 to & yds., which 
creates large chasms, and the super- 
incumbent pressure depresses the 
land in a corresponding ratio. Many 
of the houses are screwed and bolted 
together to keep them secure; and 
if the salt-works continue to be pro- 
secuted with their present vigour, 
the time will come when a great 
portion of the town and the neigh- 
bourhood of Northwich will be sunk 
beneath the level of the waters of 
the Weever. Witton corn-mill fell 
some years ago. Adjoining its site 
is the Leicester Arms public-house, 
in which a gradual subsidence of the 
earth has converted the sitting- 



rooms and tap-room into cellars, and 
the apartments used as sleepint?- 
rooms at that period are now the 
sitting-rooms and the tap-room." — 
Kdly. Of the antiquity of the salt 
trade, Camden says tliat *' Nortwioh 
was in British, Hellath du, signi- 
fying the black salt-pit, where there 
is a deep and plentiM brine-pit, 
¥dth stairs about it, by widch, when 
they have drawn the water in their 
leather buckets, they ascend half 
naked to the troughs and fill them ; 
from whence it is conveyed to the 
Wich Houses, that are furnished with 
great piles of wood." 

King, in his ^Yale Royal,' also 
states that " at Northwich there was 
a salt-spring or brine-pit on the bank 
of the River Dane, from which the 
brine runneth on the ground in 
troughs of wood, covered over with 
boards, until it comes to the wich 
houses, where they made salt." 

The beds of «aW, which, fortu- 
nately for Cheshire, exist in such 
quantities, are geologically found in 
the Eeuper strata of the Triassic or 
New Red Sandstone series, which, 
with the underlying Bunter Sand- 
stone of the same series, form three- 
fourths of the county. The salt, 
however, is entirely found in the 
upper or Eeuper bed, which, speaking: 
roughly, occupiesthedistricts watered 
by the Weever, Dane, and Bollin 
rivers ; though it is in the valley of 
the Weever mat the great salt-stores 
are found, as at Wbeelock, Middle- 
wich, Winsford, and Northwich. 

" The district generally known by 
the name of Northwich is locally 
divided into Hartford, Castle North- 
wich, and Winnington on the western 
side of the Weever; Leftwich, be- 
tween the Weever and the Dane, 
which there join ; Witton and North- 
wich, having the Dane on the S., tho 
Weever on the W., and Witton Brook 
on the N. ; and Marbury and Ander- 
ton on the N. side of the Weever." — 
Ormerod, * Geol. Soc. Journal.' 

Two kinds or classes of salt aro 
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-worked and ' exported from Nortfi- 
wich, the rock and the white salt, 
ihe latter being the ordinary salt 
with which the world in general 
is acquainted. The former is prin- 
cipally shipped to Belgium and 
Prussia, quantities varying from 
50,000 to 60,000 tons being an- 
nually sent down the Weever in flat- 
bottomed boats made for the pur- 
pose, to the Mersey near Frodsbam. 
Bock-salt was discovered at Mar- 
bury by accident in 1670, in a trial 
for coed ; and for many years after 
that, only the upper bed of the two 
that are now known was worked. 
The depth down to the upper bed 
varies with the irregularity of the 
ground, but is generally from 96 to 
159 ft. Tlie thickness of tlie upper 
bed varies from 84 to 90 ft., but it 
thins off towards the 8.W., losing 
15 ft. in the course of a mile. Below 
this is a bed of indurated clay (30 ft.) 
overlaying the second or great bed 
of salt, which is now the principal 
source of the supplies. At Maruton 
Pit, this bed is 151 ft. in thick- 
ness, but the proportion Of earth 
in the salt vanes very much, the 
purest salt being found about the 
middle of the deposit. 

The salt mine which is most 
usually visited is the Marston mine, 
or Old Marston, as it is popularly 
called, belbnging to Messrs. Fletcher 
and Rigby, and situated about 1^ m. 
to the N.E. of Korthwich. It has 
been worked for over 100 years, is 
120 yards in depth, and is exca- 
vated to an area of 83 acres. On 
state occasions — such as that on 
which the Emperor of Russia visited 
it in 1844, and subsequently at 
the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation here in 1854 — the mine 
is brilliantly lighted up by thou- 
sands of lamps and blue lights, and 
the effect of the whole is extra- 
ordinarily fine. It is occasionally 
illuminated on gala days, such as 
Whitmonday, when enormous num- 
bers of. people go down on payment 



of a small fee. " The roof of the 
mine, near the shaft, is above the 
floor, and supported by 8 colossal 
pillars of crystal, each pillar being 
30 yards long by 10 in breadth. 
Elsewhere the supporting pillars are 
10 yards square, and 25 yards apart, 
and by means of them the mine, 
which is one vast subterranean hall, 
is divided into a number of cham- 
bers, called "drifts" or "runs," 
not exactly like streets, though ap- 
parently so, seeing that the sepai-a- 
tion is effected solely by the pillars, 
and that there is no continuity of 
wall." — Grfndon. The main cutting 
in this mine, when illuminated witu 
numberless farthing candles along 
its walls of rock-salt, is called by 
the miners "Piccadilly,** and pre- 
sents a fair resemblance to that 
thoroughfare with its lamps just 
lighted. For the customiary farthing 
dip, in one Cheshire rock-salt mine, 
on a recent occasion, was substituted 
the experiment of the electric light, 
which lighted up the workings like 
day. The effect on the newly- 
quarried rock-salt was so fine that 
the applicability of the electiiu 
light to the illumination oi salt- 
mines is considered thoroughly 
proved. But seen apart from these 
fortuitous lightings, the interior of 
a salt mine is not particularly strik- 
ing ; nor is the aspect of rock-salt 
itself usually of a very brilliant cha- 
racter, resembling more a piece of 
sugar-candy or smoked quartz. Some- 
times it is mixed with earth or clay, 
although occasionally lumps of the 
clearest crystal are found. 

"Rock-salt is often so pure and 
clear that it only needs grinding to 
convert it into snow-white culinary 
salt, as in Cheshire. ■ More fre- 
quently it is coloured red and brown 
from admixture of clay and bitu- 
men." — Fownes, 

The white salty which is shipped 
to all parts of England, America, 
and India, is obtained from the 
brine, which all over the salt dis- 
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tricts is generally found lying on 
the top of the rock-salt, the melt- 
ing of which by the brine, together 
with the chasms caused by the 
pumping it up, creates those sub- 
Hidences spoken of above. ''The 
brine at Northwich does not rise to 
the surface. The rocknsalt at Mr. 
Marshall's pit is 55 ft. below sea- 
level, and the depth at which the 
brine stands varies according: to the 
number of pits at work. When in 
full work, the level will be lowered 
from 34 to 46 ft. below sea-level."-— 
Geol, 8oo, Tram, The brine, when 
pumped up, is taken by pipes to the 
salt-pans, which are shallow iron 
vessels of various size, the object 
being to expose as large a surface 
of the brine as possible to the at- 
mosphere aud the heat for evapora- 
tion. 

The curious appearance of these 
ghostly salt-pans, the clouds of 
white vapour that issue fix>m the 
brine, the weird fionures flitting iu 
and out of it, and the white crusts 
from the leakage of the pipes, give 
a melancholy and mystenous im- 
pression, which is quite peculiar to 
the salt manufacture. Under the 
pans are the furnaces, which supply 
the heat, and it is by the regula- 
tion of the temperature that the 
different kinds of salt are produced, 
the very coarse grained requiring a 
heat of 130° Fahr., and fieliing-salt 
only 100°, so as to allow the salt to 
bie deposited in large cubical crystals. 
For lump-salt a much greater heat 
is required, so as to cause quicker 
evaporation. The salt is then raked 
out and dried, and transferred into 
the flats to be taken down the river 
to Liverpool, to which port 721,423 
tons were sent in 1867. 

In addition to the salt mines and 
brine-pits, which employ a large po- 
pulation, Northwich contains docks, 
boat-building establishments, iron 
foundries, and various other acces- 
sories to a staple trade. 

Buil to Altrinchom, 13 m. ; Acton, 



4^ m. ; Stockport, 22} m. ; Man- 
chester, 21 m. ; Middlewich, 6 m. ; 
Crewe, 15 m.; to Winsford, 4 m.; 
Delamere Forest, 7 m. ; and Chester, 
17 m. 

Crossing the bridge and ascend- 
ing the steep hill on which North- 
wich Castle formerly stood, the 
visitor arrives nt 

1} m. Winnington, formerly the 
property and residence of the familv 
of that name, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. The village is now devoted to 
salt-works, and the hall is a board- 
ing-school. In 1659 Sir Geo. Booth, 
on the part of the Presbyterian 
Boyalists, was defeated at Winning- 
ton Bridge by the Parliamentary 
soldiers under Lambert. 

On the other side of the Weever 
and the Trent and Mersey Canal is 
Anderton, of which a local proverb 
says, " There is in it neither beggar, 
cottager, nor ale-house, but a common 
without end, for that the common 
is circular, l3ring round about the 
township.'" 



»> 



1 m. to the N. is Marhury HaUy 
the fine seat of A. H. Smith Barry, 
Esq. It was once the manor-lrouse 
of the Marburys or Merburys in the 
time of Henry IU., and was pur- 
chised by Lord Rivers of Hock 
Savage, whose daughter brought it 
by marriage to the Earl of Barry* 
more. The house (of red brick, 
with a stone corridor) overlooks 
Budworth Mere, the grounds running 
down to the water's edge. The in- 
terior contains a fine collection of 
paintings and statuary. So large 
^nd important a collection of Boman, 
and, iu a few cases, Greek statuary, 
is seldom found in an English coun- 
try-house. Amongst the collection 
is a figure from a missing portion of 
the procession round the pediment 
iu the Elgin marbles. In the green- 
court is an heroic colossal statne 
of Helios (?) with the influence of 
Lysippus. It is supposed to be a 
copy of some fine bronze coloesus, 
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in which general breadth of treat- 
meut was all important. Notable 
also is a very interesting medal- 
lion bust, life-hize in full relief, of 
Menander, in which head and shoul- 
ders project through a round ring 
very like a port-hole ; on the ground 
by the right side of the head is the 
poef 8 scroll, and beneath, on the 
Tinderpart of the frame, is the name 
M€NAnAPOC in thin characters 
of late Greek period. This seems 
to be the fragment named by Yisconti 
* loonogrephie Greque,* t. 6, which he 
afterwards deplored as lost: **Un 
petit medallion en marbre que j'ai 
vn autrefois parmi les antiquites 
Farnesiennes k Rome," p. 107. 
Amongst the chefs-d'oeuvre are : — 

Vandifck, St. John, Virgin and 
Child. ** The execution, in a warm 
tone, resembling Titian, is of great 
solidity." Bmxfazio, The Marriage 
of St. Catherine. Sahator Bosa, 
** a picture erroneously called Christ 
on the Mount of Olives, but in 
Dr. Waagen's opinion representing 
the Angel announcing the Birth of 
Samson. The figures are disagree- 
able, and the colouring a heavy 
brown." W. Canaletto, Grand 
Canal. BeUraffio, a scholar of 
Leonardo da Vinci — an altar- 
piece, Virgm and Child, with St. 
John holding a chalice, a fine and 
important picture by a rare master. 
It was ascribed by Dr. Waagen to 
Beltraffia Next to Beltrafiio's pic- 
ture in the Louvre, this is his most 
important work, and the most re- 
markable picture in this collection. 
It was exhibited in the Burlington 
House whiter exhibition of 1878. 
Lodavieo Caraeeiy St Francis pray- 
ing. Velasquez, Cupid with Birds 
and Ducks. Le Sueur, Holy Family. 
Tintoretto, St. Catherine, " slight, of 
very spirited painting." Paris Bor- 
done. Virgin and Child. Annibali 
Caracci, the Cartoon for the Fresco 
ill the Famese Palace. VandyfJc, 
Virgin in Glory, "admirably com- 
post, of spirited motions, delicate | 



colouring and keeping." Rubens, 
Three Amorini occupif^i with Har- 
vest. Gaspar Poussin, Landscape 
with WaterfaU. G. Honthorst, ChiiBi 
being mocked. '* Conception too 
realistic, but the execution in a 
warm tone, and careful." Nich, 
Poussin, Landscape. ^8^. Bosa, ditto. 
G. Honthorst, Christ before Pilate 
by candlelight. A catalogue at hand, 
or an intelligent cicerone, is sadly 
needed here. 

2 m. N.W. of Marhury is CogshcAl 
HaU (T. Clark, Esq.), and 1^ m. 
N.E., on an eminence, overlooking 
the meres of Budworth and Pick- 
mere, is the village of Great Bud' 
worth. 

The ch, consists of nave, tran* 
septs, chancel, and aisles, the latter 
separated from tbe nave by pointed 
arches springing from clustered co- 
lumns. The capitals of the columns, 
much too slender for their height, 
are ornamented with grotesque 
figures, unusual inside a ch. Out- 
side the tower, in a canopied niche, 
is a figure of St. Christopher. In 
the chancel are some good oak stalls. 
The S. transept is a chapel belong- 
ing to the Warburtons of Arley, and 
contains an altar-tomb of red stone, 
with the mutilated figure of a knight. 
The N. transit contains monuments 
to the families of Brooke of Mere, 
Barry of Marhury, and Leicester of 
Tabley. There is a stained-glass 
memorial window to the late J. H. 
Leigh, Esq. The Cock Inn at Bud- 
worth is a famous old hostelry, men- 
tioned by Drunken Bamaby in his 
Itinerary. 

A little to the N. of Budworth is 
BelmoiU, and between Budworth and 
High Jjeigh is Arley Hall, the seat 
of It. Egerton Warburton, Esq., in 
very correct Renai^issince style. Close 
to the hall is a pretty Dec. chapel, 
with a good stained-glass window. 
The celebration of May-day is still 
kept up at Arley by dancing round 
the May-pole and rustic sports upon 
the green, — a lovely piece of turf, sur» 
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rounded on two sides by an ancient 
timber building, now used as a 
school, and a range of dwellings 
for the schoolmaster, organist, and 
dioir-boys. On the third side stands 
the chaplain's residence, while the 
fourth slopes down to the lake. A 
daily choral service is maintained, 
to which the public is freely ad- 
mitted. Mr. Warburton is the 
author of a volume of hunting-songs 
which has passed through several 
editions. His son, Mr. Piers War- 
burton, is the present M.P. for 
MiiJ-Cheshire. 

The West Cheshire Ely. runs from 
Northwich to Helsby June, passing 
the stations of Hartfordy Cudding- 
ton (from whence there is a branch 
to Winsford and Over), Ddamere, 
Moukl»worth, and Manley, Com- 
munication is thus afibrded between 
the Salt districts and the Mersey. 

The road from Northwicli to 
Chester ascends a rather steep hill on 
the other side of the bridge, which 
was once the old Watling Street, 
and above which are the ruins of 
the old castle of Northwich. Pot- 
tery, coins of Nerva, Roman glass, 
&c., have been found on this brow. 
At 2^ m. the road crosses the Lon- 
don and North-Westem main line 
at Hartford, There is a small inn 
here, and another frequented by 
hunting men during the season, 
at 3| m. Sandiway Head, close to 
which is the entrance to the beau- 
tiful park of Vale Royal (Lord De- 
lamere) (Rte. 17). At 5 m. a road 
oa 1. ruiis to Tarporley, and the 
traveller enters the district of Dela- 
mere Forest, the aspect of which is 
very different from that which it 
presented a few hundred years ago. 
Indeed, two centuries since, it con- 
tained 11,000 acres of wood, but 
the progressive steps of cultivation 
liave graduaUy invaded it, and 
each year sees more cleared land 
and less of forest. A fine farm has 
been established on a very large 
scale, and with all the appurten- 



ances of modem husbandry, by 
Mr. Leather, not far from tlie Vale 
Royal Inn, where the Cheater 'bus 
halts no longer, having ceased run- 
ning ft»r want of support. " The Earls 
ofOhester, being the local sovereigns 
of the county, held, after the man- 
ner of their royal superiors, the forests 
or chases in their own hands. In the 
forest or chase of Delamere are two 
elevated points on the side which 
overlooks the Mersey and the Vale 
of Chester — 'the New Pale,' en- 
closed in the 17th centy., and * the 
Old Pale,* enclosed by virtue of a 
precept now remaining in the {Ex- 
chequer of Chester, directed to John 
Done, in the eleventh year of Ed- 
ward in., commanding him to make 
a 'chamber in the forest' for the 
preservation of vert and venison. 
In this pale is the site of a lodge 
which b^rs that name, and where 
the foresters occasionally resided. 
In 1617, it appears, by the account 
given of the progress of James I. 
trough this county, that the chase 
or forest of Delamere contained * no 
small store of deer, both red and 
fallow.' Both are now extinct, 
though the woody character of the 
forest remains "—fi7rtV/ey. In very 
old records it was culled the Forest 
of Mara in Mondrum, and extended 
almost to Nantwich. The Abbey 
of Vale Royal had the right of ob- 
taining fuel; Chester Castle and 
the Dee Mills, of obtaining timber 
for repairs. The same privilege be- 
longed to the biirgesses of Frods- 
ham ; and the monks of the Abbey 
of St. Werburgh were allowed to ap- 
propriate part of the venison. The 
Act of Enclosure was passed in 1812, 
and at the present time there are not 
much more than 4000 acres of timber. 
But shorn as it is of its former 
glories, Delamere Forest is still a 
place of great enjoyment for the 
botanist and those who love the 
deep shady nooks of forest ground ; 
and &om the elevation of the land, 
overlooking the broad and fertile 
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vale of Chester, and the flat districts 
that border the Mersey, very beau- 
tiful and extensive views are gained 
on every side. 

**Bat Deiamere from theitce his fancie 
quickly tooke, 
Wlx> shews herself all drest in most deli- 
cious flowers. 
And sitting like a Queene, sees from her 

shady bowers 
The wanton wood-nymphs mixt with her 
light-footed fatms." 

Pclyotb. x\. 132-6. 

The highest point is to be found 
at Eddisbury Hilly which is in- 
teresting also to the archsBologist, as 
being the site of an ancient fortress, 
said to have been erected bv Ethel- 
fleda, the daughter of Alfred, at the 
commencement of the 10th centy., 
but of which only a few rough stones 
remain. The camp in shape is nearly 
oval, and contains 11 acres. It is 
250 yards in br^idth, and 400 in 
length. The E. side is irregular, 
and defended by a natural escarp- 
ment, but the W., accessible by a 
gentle slope, was defended by a 
ditch or double rampart. It is easy 
to see that Eddisbury Hill must 
have been of considerable import- 
ance; indeed it gave- the name to 
the Eddisbury Hundred. Tlie Wut- 
ling Street runs close by it on its way 
to Chester, and it is said that a line 
of road has been traced from hence 
to the rock at Beeston (Bte. 22). 

Some 3 m. to the N. are two 
tumuli, called respectively GUad 
Hill Cob and CasUe Cob, and there 
is one called the Seven Lows, about 
1^ m. to the S. of the inn. The 
lakes or meres from which the forest 
obtained its name are in a great 
measure dried up or drained, though 
some remain, such as Oakmere and 
Flax Mere ; but the names of Great 
Blake Mere and Linmere would seem 
to betoken that a much larger surface 
was once under water. To these 
may be added Hatchmere, of great 
botanical interest. Some ciirious 
old customs are mentioned in Or- 
merod's * Cheshire' relative to the 



forest, one of which was the sum- 
mons to the Hundred Court. The 
messenger bore a large oaken ball, 
perforated and slung on a leathern 
thong, the ends fixed on an iron har. 
At the limit of the towDship he was 
met by another person, to whom he 
transferred the hall, and so the mes- 
sage was delivered throughout the 
district, somewhat after the fashion 
of the fiery cross. The pedestrian 
need not return to the inn by the 
same road as he went to Eddisbury, 
but can follow a path by Organ Dale, 
and through a very pictur^ue and 
sequestered portion of the forest, 
regaining the road about 1^ m. from 
KeUdlL A pretty oh. was built here 
in 1844. 

1 m. to the S. is KeUborougU 
CastUf a British camp, defended by 
a rampart 14 yards thidk at the base, 
and 300 yards in diameter. This was 
evidently one of the lines of defence 
between Eddisbury and Beeston. 

The botanist will find much to 
interest him in the neighbourhood 
of Deiamere. The following plants 
have their habitat here : — Teesdalia 
nudicauUs, Draba vema (Oakmere), 
Saponaria officinalis, Hypericum do- 
des, Trifolium striaium (Eddisbury 
Hill), GaZmmt^erum (between North- 
wich and Deiamere), Scutellaria 
minort Utricularia minor (Oakmere), 
ViUarsia nymphmoides (Oulton), Alis- 
ma ranuncmoidet (Kelsall), Cala- 
magroatis stricta (Oakmere — the 
only known British locality), Aira 
caryophyUetty Lycopodium inunda' 
turn (Oakmere), Pilularia ghbuU/era 
(The Fiahpool). 

At 33J m. Tarviny where the road 
from Tarporley falls in, Prince Ru- 
pert was defeated in a skirmish with 
Sir William Brereton in 1645. Tlie 
ch.j well situated ,at the top of the 
hill, has nave, chancel, side aisles 
and tower, and a chapel, called the 
Bruen chapel, which possesses a good 
Perp. window. The chancel has some 
oak carving, and a brass to Henry 
Hardware, 1584, twice Mayor of 
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Chester. " In the 27th year of Ed- 
ward I., Walter de Langton, Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield, obtained 
a licence to impark his wood of 
Tervyn, contiguous to Delamere." 

2 m. N. of Tarporley is Peel Hall, 
an old timber-and-plaster farmhouse. 

1 m. 8. is Bruen Staplefordf where 
at the time of the Reformation, lived 
John Bruen, a gentleman of great 
virtues and strong Puritan tenden- 
cies. His Iberality was proverbial. 
Notwithstanding that he had the 
bringing up of his 12 brothers and 
sisters, besides 8 children by his first 
wife, 9 by his second, and 2 by his 
third — in all 19— he entertained once 
a week, in his large hall, not only 
the poor of his parisii, but even those 
from Chester. His biography is told 
in * A Faithful Remonstrance of the 
Holy Life and Happy Death of John 
Bruen, Esq.,' by the Rev. H. Hinde, 
Preacher of God's Word at Bunbury. 

The traces of Roman occupation 
are seen in the straight road between 
Tarvin and Chester, and in the 
names of Stamford Bridge, Stretton, 
Walton, &c. 

38 m. Chester (Hotels: Gros- 
venor. Queen's) (Rte. 23). 



ROUTE 21. 

FROM CONGLETON TO NORTHWICH, 
BT HULME AND MIDDLEWICH. 

At the turnpike jUst out of Congle- 
ton, the road divides — to the rt. to 
Middlewich, to the 1. to Sandbach. 
West Home (J. Pearson, Esq.). At 



3 m. it skirts the finely wooded 
park of SoTner/ord, the seat of Sir 
Charles Sliakerley, Bart. The house 
is of red brick, and very prettily 
situated on the banks of the Dane. 
A little to the N. is Somerford Booths 
(C. Swettenham, Esq.). The house 
was built in 1612, and still retains 
some Jacobean peculiarities in its 
gables and mullloned windows. The 
antiquity of tliis township is shown 
by the mention, in Domesday, of Snm- 
reford— and by the fiamily of Swet- 
tenham being settled here in the reign 
of Richard I. 5 m. rt. Davenport Hall 
(Mrs. Tippinge), the original seat 
of the Davenport family, a low build- 
ing picturesquely placed, overlooking 
the Dane. Here the Davenports 
have been seated since the Conquest, 
commencing with Orme de Daune^ 
porte. But the glories of the family 
are now centred in Capesthome 
(Rte. 13). On the other side the 
Dane is Swettenham HaU (Mrs. 
Swettenham). In the Harleian 
MSS. is an account of the splen- 
did stained glass that formerly 
existed in this house, decorated with 
the arms of the Swettenhams and 
Mainwarings. 

[A little to the 1. of the road, and 
passing Breretou Green, where a 
picturesquely gabled public-house 

bears the date of " 1615. j^ -^' j^ n 

and, by the instability of its super^^ 
added rough-cast, discloses a blaok- 
and-white timber-and-plaeter house 
of the period, is Brereton (Mrs. 
Howard), a fine irregular old pile, 
built in 1586, by one of the family 
of that name. Inigo Jones was 
popularly supposed to have been 
the architect, but this could not 
have been, as he was not bom till 
1572, and 14 years would have 
scarcely sufficed to develop even 
his precocious genius. The family 
of Brereton were descended from 
Ralph de Brereton, in the time o^ 
the Conqueror; but not much was 
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heard of them until 1534, when a 
Sir Waiiam Brereton was actively 
engaged in Ireland during Fitz- 
gerald's rebellion, and was rewarded 
for his services by being made Lord 
Justice. His son, created Lord Bre- 
reton, was the builder of the mansion, 
the first stone of which is said to 
liRve been laid by Queen Elizabeth. 
The second Loid Brereton was a 
firm Royalist, and was taken prisoner 
with his wife and son, at Biddulph 
Hall, in 1643. He was a man of 
scientific tastes, and was the founder 
of the Royal Society. 

The frcmt of the hall has wings 
terminating in gables, and two octa- 
gonal towers in the centre, connected 
at the top by a singidar semicircular 
arch ; the decorations of the Eliza- 
bethan bay windows are those of the 
rose and portcullis. Li the interior, 
the dining-room has a frieze with the 
arms of the sovereigns of Europe, 
together with somo curious inscrip- 
tions, of which the following is an 
example:— *• Though thou be for 
thy pedeg^i'd accompted as atmcient 
as Saturn, in wisdom as wise as 
Solomon, in power as mighty as 
Alexander, in wealthe as riche as 
Croesus, or for thy beautie as Flora, 
yet if thou be conies of religion, and 
neglect the true service of the ever 
living God, thou art a caytife most 
vyle and miserable.'' 

There is also some stained glass, 
and two or three bed-ohambers and 
dressing-rooms with handsome mar- 
ble mantelpieces, with the Brere- 
ton arms, notable for one supporter 
being a muzzled bear. The date on 
one of these is 1633, probably in the 
time of the second earl. An old 
painting of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
curious window with portraits, are 
said to have been moved to Aston 
Hull in Warwickshire, from whence 
it would be difficult to follow their 
transmigrations. 

In the grounds of Brereton is a 
small poo^ called Bagmere, the re- 
mains of a lake now drained. It 



was always supposed to show super- 
natural tokens at the decease of a 
Brereton heir, and is alluded to by 
Drayton : — 

** 'iliat black ominous mere, 

Acoomited one of Uioae that England's won- 
ders make. 

Of neighbours Blackmere named.of stomgers, 
fireretou's lake. 

Whose property seems farre from reason's 
way to stand ; 

For seen before his death that's owner in 
the land. 

She sends up stocks of trees that on the top 
doe floate, 

By which the world her first did for a wtmder 
note." 

Polyotb. xi. 90-6. 

Mrs. Hemans also has a poem on 
Brereton and Blackmere, entitled 
' The Vassals' Lament for the FaU 
len Tree.* Brereton to this day haa 
a black and ominous aspect. 

Brereton Ch, has nave, chancel^ 
and side aisles, separated from the 
nave by four pointed arches resting 
on clustered pillars. The dianoel 
is lofty, and has a good E. window. 
The interior contains mouuments to 
Sir W. Brereton, 1618, and to William 
Smethwick and. his wife Frances, 
1643, who, according to the inscrip- 
tion, was *'a devout and hospitable 
matron, who had lived in wedlock 
with him 58 years." The Smeth- 
wicks lived at Smethwick SaU, an 
old timber-and-plaster bouse a little 
to the S. of Bagmere. The hall was 
shut off by a screen from the pas- 
sage, which traversed one side of the 
quadrangle and communicated with 
the offices— a common arrangement 
in old Oheshire houses. At Duke*8 
Oak Farm, to the S. of Brereton 
Hall, is an old oak, fix>m which the 
farm is named, the trunk of which 
will hold six persons.] The tourist 
will not mend matters by trying 
to shorten his walk by returning 
through the fields. Besides that 
this must be done with evident lack 
of licence, it leaves a doubt on the 
mind whether you are not still wide 
of the mark when you emerge near 
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Holmes Chapel Stat., whence it is 
best visited. 

7 m. at Church Hulrae, commonly 
called Holmes Chapel (Inn : Swan), 
there is a station on the Manohest^ 
branch of the London and North- 
Western Railway (Rte. 13). The 
Hermitage (Capt. Swetenham) is 
very prettily situated on the banks 
of the Dane, which flows to the N. 
of the village. Further on (rt). is 
Cranage Hall (L. Armistead, Esq.). 
The old bridge, wliich formerly 
crossed the Dane here, was built 
by Sir John Nedham, a judge in 
the reign of Henry VI. Cotton 
HaU is a timber-«nd-plaster farm- 
house. 

10^ m» MidcUewioh (Inn: King's 
Arms) (Pop. 5693) was once, as im- 
plied by tbe terminal of the name, one 
of the Cheshire salt towns, though it 
has but little business now, the prin- 
cipal supplies being derived from 
Winsford and North wich. The Lon- 
don and North- Western Rly. has a 
branch passing through Bfiddlewich 
on its way from Sandbach Juno, to 
Northwich. There is little to see in 
the town, which is narrow in its streets 
and old fashioned in its houses. The 
eh. (of a warm New Red gandstone) 
has a pinnacled tower, nave, chancel, 
aisles, and chapels, formerly belong- 
ing to the Barons of Kinderton, and 
containing monuments to the Yen- 
ables of Kinderton. The lover of 
old houses will find employment in 
the neighbourhood of Middlewich, 
which abounds with them. Lea HaU, 
2 m. S.W., not far from Minshull 
Vernon Stat, was the residence of 
Dr. Fothergill, in 1796, who used to 
attend at the inn at Middlewich 
to prescribe once a week. He built 
a moat, with cock-pit and bowling- 
green, of which tlie traces are still to 
be seen. Cliarles I. is said to have 
once slept here. There is another 
old house, dated 1616, at ELinderton, 
wiiich place is supposed to be the 



ancient Roman station of Condate, 
In 16:13 the Parliamenttiry forces, 
under Sir William Brertrton, were 
defeated close to Middlewich by the 
Cavaliers under Lord Byron. Theo- 
philus Lindsey, a celebrated Unita- 
rian divine, was bom at Middlewich 
in the 18th centy. 

The rly. to Northwich crosses the 
Dane and runs parallel with the 
old Roman road from Northwich to 
Nantwich, passing Ravenscroft HaU 
(E. Moss, Esq.), the old seat of the 
Croxtons, one of whom, Thomas 
Croxton, held Chester Castle for the 
Parliament in 1650. By the turn- 
pike-road it is a pretty walk through 
a well -cultivated English bit of 
coimtry. 

12 J m. rt. Bostock HaU (Rev. Thos. 
France Hayhurst). The old house 
was moated,, but pulled down in 1803. 
The original holders of this property 
claimed to descend from Osmerus, 
Lord of Bostock, in the reign of 
William the Conqueror. A member 
of this family was John de Bostock, 
sumamed Whetehampstead, Abbot 
of St. Alban's, and a celebrated 
chronicler of his day. An oak-tret*, 
on Bostock Green, is said to mark 
the exact centre of the county. 

On the other side the Dane Crt.) 
is Whatcroft HaU (D. F. Atcherley, 
Esq.). Passing throu^^h the pretty 
and well-cared-for village of Bostock, 
the traveller arrives at 15 m. Daven- 
ham. The Hall is the seat of J. 
H. Harper, Esq. The ch. contains 
chapels to the manors of Davenham, 
Bostock, and Leftwich. The village 
of Shipbrookt to the rt., is remarkable 
for having been settled by one of the 
Barons Vernon on his son Sir Ralph, 
who, from the extraordinary age of 
150 to which he is said to have 
lived, is mentioned in law documents 
as '*Sir Ralph the old." The road 
soon enters Northwich, 16^ m. 
{Inns: Crown, Anchor), passing 
under the viaduct of the Cheshire 
Midland Rly. 
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ROUTE 22. 

FBOU CREWE TO CHESTER, BY 
BEESTON. 

(London & North-Western Railway.) 

Quitting the Crewe Stat. (Bte. 
13;, the traveller takes the brandi to 
the 1., the great highway between 
London, Holyhead, and Ireland. 
None of the Irish through trains 
stop at the intermediate stations 
between Crewe and Chester. 

3f m. Worlesion Stat. In the 
neighbourhood are Reese Heath HaU 
BJia Rookery hall. 

6J m. Caiverhy Stat. To 1. before 
reaching the stat. is Wardle HaU, 
an old timber -and -plaster farm- 
house, with a small portion of the 
moat left. To rt. of the stat. is 
Calveley HaU, where the present 
Duke of Westminster resided during 
his father's lifetime. 2 m. to the N. 
is WetenhaJl village, the residence 
of the Wetenhalls in the reign of 
Henry I., who appointed Adam de 
Wetenhall governor of Carnarvon 
castle. The old hall, now a farm- 
house, is a curious gabled building 
of the date of 1630. 

Between Calveley and BeestonStat. 
(8i m.) on rt. is Tilston Femall vil- 
lage and Lodge (Wilbraham Tolle- 
mache, Esq.). Beeston {Inn : Tolle- 
mache Arms, a clean, comfortable 
little country hostelry) is a favourite 
attraction for Cheshire holiday 
makers, who come hither to moke a 
pilgrimage to Beeston Castle, H m. 
to the 1.. to which there is a pleasant 
and delightful walk across the fields. 
Not only is the castle interesting in 
itselt hut it is 80 beautifully placed, 



and in the neighbourhood of such a 
charming bit of country, that it is 
of itself worrh a visit to Cheshire. It 
is situatetl on a very lofty and pre- 
cipitous rock of New Red sandstone, 
which on the S. rises regularlyr 
though very steeply; while the N. 
and E. sides form a sheer cliff 366 
ft. in height. From the exceeding 
flatness of the country round, the 
cliff looks all the more prominent 
and even grand, and, as might 
be expected, commands from the 
summit a wide panorama in almost 
every direction. On the N. is Ches- 
ter, and the estuary of the Mersey 
as fur as liuncom and the Frods- 
ham Hills ; to the E. are the 
high grounds of Delamere Forest, 
with the Derbyshire and Stafford- 
shire hills in the far distance; S. 
are Clent and Rowley Hills, the 
Wrekin, and the ranges of the Welsh 
mountains about Oswestry; while 
westward are the picturesque and 
wooded heights of Peckforton. The 
plain is dotted with churches, halls, 
and villages, while the smoke of the 
salt districts around Northvdch and 
Winsford, of the Potteries, of the 
engine factories at Crewe, and the 
distant clouds of Manchester and 
the Black Country, add interest to 
the scene. 

Beeston Castle is supposed- to 
have been built about 1220 by Ra- 
nulph de Blundeville, the 6th Earl 
of Chester, after his return from 
Palestine; but although it must 
have been pretty nearly impregnable 
prior to the days of artillery, its 
history is exceedingly barren. It 
played a small part in the Parlia- 
mentary War, and was dismantled 
in 1646. Extensive as the ruins 
are, embracing a circumference of 
at least a mile, there is very little to 
attract the archseologist, almost all 
the details being confined to the 
ditch that helpeil to make it un- 
approachable from the E. and S., 
the bastions, and connecting walls. 
The most striking portion is the 
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steep, narrow-pointed gateway, which 
faces the W. Within the keep, on 
the summit, is a deep well, which 
has been proved to extend down- 
wards to Beeston Brook, 866 ft The 
traditions of the country naturally 
pointed to tins well as the receptacle 
of vast treasures, but, as is generally 
the case, they have turned out to 
be mere shadows. Facing the castle 
on the W., and occupying a magni- 
ficent site on the summit of a richly 
wooded hill, is Pecldorton CcuUe, 
the splendid seat of /. Tollemache, 
Esq., whose ancestors acquired the 
lands of Peckforton and Woodhey 
by marriage with a daughter and 
heiress c^ the Wilbrahams, to whom 
the original grant was made by 
Henry VIII. The castle was built 
between 1842 and 1851 by the pre- 
sent owner, of warm red' sandstone, 
in the Norm, style, from the designs 
of Salvin the architect, who has been 
most fortunate both in situation and 
picturesque effect. A lofty keep or 
round tower crowns the summit of 
the hill, and is a oonsmcuous mark 
for miles around. The interior, 
which may be seen on application 
when the family is absent, is re- 
markable for having its walls with- 
out paper or paint, but merely of 
the sandstone pure and simple. 
The gardens are charming. So are 
the lanes and walks all round the 
grounds at the foot of the hill ; and 
the lover of woodland scenery can- 
not do better than walk to Bur- 
warddey, through the woods under 
the N. side of the hill, about 2 m. 
Half-way is a timber - and - plaster 
farmhouse called Pensylvania, a 
very gem for a sketcher ; or the walk 
may be extended from Burwardsley 
to the top of the Peckforton Hills, 
a charming breezy range, command- 
ing all Cheshire, and back again on 
the S. side. The whole disfance 
from Beeston Stat, would be &om 8 
to 9 m. 

The archaBologist should not omit 
to visit Bunbary Ch,^ 2 m. to the 



S.E. of the stat., a fine old building of 
mixed Dec. and Perp. dates. It con- 
sists of nave, chancel (the oldest part), 
aisles, and the three chantries or 
chapels of Davenpoi-t, Egerton, and 
Spurstow, together with a massive 
tower. The Egerton chapel was 
built by Sir Ralph Egerton in 1527, 
but is now somewhat ruinous. In 
the interior of the ch. is a monument 
to Sir George Beeston, an admiral, 
who was concerned in the defeat of 
the Armada, and who died at the age 
of 102; also to another Cheshire 
hero, Sir Hugh Calveley, distin- 
guished for his bravery in the reign 
of Edward III. He was not only a 
good soldier, but a good landlord, for 
he founded a college at Bunbury, 
which was dissolved by Edward VI. 
A grammar-school was afterwards 
established by Thomas Aldersey in 
the reign of Elizabeth, which, under 
a modified form, still exists. 

It owes its regeneration to the 
energy of the late ** preacher" of 
Bunbury, the Rev. W. B. Gamett- 
Botfield, of Decker Hill, Shiffhal, 
and of its headmaster, Mr. WUliani 
Bailey. They originated a scheme 
by which the children of persons 
in any sphere of life could receive 
an excellent education on a scale 
of fees graduated according to 
their means. So well has this been 
carried out, that the sons of the 
neighbouring clergy and professional 
men are seen in the same school- 
room as the children of the villagers, 
while each one is specially educated 
for the vocation he is to enter. 

[2 m. N. of Beeston is Tarporley 
{Hotel: Swan) (Pop. 7000) town on the 
high road between Chester and Lon- 
don. The ch. was restored in 1869, 
and the only portions of the old build- 
ing now left are the tower and the 
chapel in the N. aisle ; the restored 
portion taking in the nave and 
aisles up to the choir, the chancel 
having been rebuilt some time 
ago. There are some interesting 
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altar-tombe, one of which has two 
effigies — two females— of the name 
of Maiy Crewe and Jane Done, the 
latter a member of the Done family, 
who held the office of Foresters and 
Rfmgers of Delaraere. Tlie yisitor 
should see the large room in the 
Market Hall, adjoining the Swan, 
occupied by the Cheshire Hunt, 
which has its rendezvous at Tarpor- 
ley. It contains portraits of Sir 
Peter Warburton and Mr. Smith 
Barry. 1^ m. N. is Utkinton HaU, 
an old house of the 17th centy., the 
seat of the Dones, a famous Stafford- 
shire and Cheshire race, as appears 
above. 

In the neighbourhood of the town 
are Portal Lodge (J. Brooks, Esq.), 
and Ardeme, the handsome modem 
seat of the E^rl of Haddington. 

3 m. to the N.E. is the village of 
Jjtttle BudvDorih and OuUon Park, 
the seat of Sir Philip de Malpas 
Grey Egerton, Bart., who represents 
the elder branch of the family of 
Egertnn. 

Oulton, a huge mansion, said to 
have been built from the designs of 
Sir Jolin Yanbrugh, stands in a lovely 
park, adorned with a fine sheet of 
water, and the largest lime-trees in 
Cheshire. " The park is an area of 
about 350 acres, with a herd of 300 
fallow deer, and was enclosed witi)i a 
brick wall about the year 1743." The 
name of Sir Philip Egerton is dear 
to geologists for the knowledge and 
skiU which he has brought to bear on 
the subject of extinct fishes, and es- 
pedallv those of the lias and coal 
formation, many specimens of which 
are to be found in his museum at 
Oulton. 

The fine collection of pictures in- 
cludes the following : —The Entomb- 
ment, after Caravagqio; Jesse and 
David, Spagnoletto ; Head of Peter, 
Guido Reni ; Head of Paul, ditto ; 
Mnrtha*s Feast, Rvhens and Erev^ 
ghel ; Boar-hunt, F. Snyders ; Laud- 
scape, Breughel; Landing of King 
Charles H. at Dover, Lingdbacili ; 



Cupid asleep, Jackson ; Battle sketch, 
A, Cooper ; The Cat disturbed. Sir 
E, Landseer; Sir Thomas More, 
MyUns (?) ; Earl of Strafford, Van- 
dyck; Archbishop Laud, dUU>; 
Archbishop Juxon, ditto ; Lady 
Castlemaine, Sir Peter Ldy : Duke 
and Duchess of Buckingham, Sir G, 
KneUer; Philip Egerton, Gardner; 
Lady Broughton, Bomney; Sir J. 
Egerton, Sir W, Beechey; Lady 
Grey Egerton, Sir T, Lawrence, 
The collection of fine arts embraces 
a bust and a fine marble mantel- 
piece by Bertolini, enamels, majolica 
ware, porcelain, glass, medals, &c. 

Within the park is a monument, 
with some exquisite carving, to 
the memory of Captain Egerton, the 
brother of Sir Philip, who fell in 
India in the attack upon Ferozeshah, 
during the Sutlej campaign. 

From Oulton it is but a short dis- 
tance to Delamere Forest, in which, 
indeed, Oulton Park was formerly 
included] 

13 m. TattehhaU Stat, The vil- 
lage lies 1^ m. to the 1. On the rt., 
at the same distance, is Lower Hux" 
ley HaU, once the moated seat of the 
Clive family. In Ormerod's time 
about one-fourth of the quadrangular 
building remained, and over the 
gateway was a figiure of St. George 
and the Dragon and the family 
arms. During the siege of Chest^ 
it was garrisoned by Col. Croxton. 
The Huxley family fiouiished in the 
time of Edward I., and married into 
that of Clive. 

Between Tattenhall and Waverton 
on 1. is Hatton^ formerly in the pos- 
session of the De Hattons, of which 
family the celebrated '* Sir Christo- 
pher " was a member. By marriage, 
the estate came into the possession 
of the Duttons. Sir Piers Dutton 
(temp. Henry YIII.) rebuilt Hutton 
in magnificent style, but on a peti- 
tion of Sir John Done to the King, 
he was outlawed for some miscon- 
duct. 
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16 m. Waeerton Stat. A custom 
existed in this parish that, on the 
•death of every rector, a mortuary fee 
was paid to the Archdeacon of Ches- 
ter. But the claim was found so 
oppressive that it was aholished in 
1755. The Harleian MSS. contain 
« document permitting '^ the use of 
this place to Mr. John Tilston and 
the owners of his house, at Huxley, 
to bury, sitt, stand, or kneel in 
during divine service in Warton 
ch., 1640." 1 m. to the S.W. is 
Saighton Orange, an old manor- 
house belonging to the Abbots of 
Chester. All that is left is the gate- 
tower, to which a Jacobean house 
has been added. A little further on 
(rt.) is Eowton Heath, the scene of 
a battle fought in 1645, between 
the Royal forces under Sir Mar- 
maduke- Langdale and the Parlia- 
mentary troops, which Charles I. 
beheld from Chester walls. **Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, being that 
night drawn on a heath 2 miles 
from Chester, had intercepted a 
letter from Pointz (who had marched 
a much shorter way, after he was in- 
formed which way the King was 
bound) to the commander that was 
before Chester, telling him that he 
was come to their rescue, and desiring 
to have some foot sent to him, to 
assist liim against the King's horse ; 
and the next morning he appeared, 
and was charged by Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, and forced to retire with 
loss, but still kept at such a distance 
that the foot from before Chester 
might come to him. The besiegers 
began to draw out of the suburbs in 
such haste that it was believed in 
Chester they were upon their flight, 
and so most of the horse and foot 
in the town had orders to pursue 
them. But the others' haste was 
to join with Pointz, which they 
finally did ; and then they charged 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale, wlio, being 
overpowered, was routed and put to 
fl.ight, and pursued by Pointz even 
to the walls of Chester." — Clarendon. 



Bowton Hall is the seat of Captain 
Currey. 

Passing rt. the village of Christie- 
ton and Christletcm Hall (Townsend 
Ince, Esq.), the rly. enters the gene- 
ral station at Chester (Ete. 23) 
{Hoteh: Queen's, Grosvenor). 



ROUTE 23. 

FROM WHITCHURCH TO CHESTER, BY 
MALPAS. 

This is no longer a cross-country 
rte., since the opening, in 1872, of 
the London and North-western's line 
of rly. from Wintchurch to Tatten- 
hall. Leaving Whitchurch afoot (Rte. 
12), the Shropshire border is crossed 
(2 m.) at the Ellesm* re and Chester 
Canal, the road running N.W. to 

5 m. MalpaaSlat. {Inn: Red Lion), 
a quiet little sleepy hollow of 4 streeto 
radiating from a common centre. 
There is nothing to see except the 
ch., which is a fine and strikingly 
situated building of mixed Dec and 
Perp. styles, and consists of nave 
and aisles, chancel and chapels, be- 
longing to the Egerton and Cholmon- 
deley families. These latter contain 
alabaster monuments to various mem- 
bers of these families, together with 
some stained glass and oak screens. 
From as early as 1285, Malpas parish 
has had two mcdieties, the Upper 
and Lower Rectories, and the story 
runs that a king, weather-bound at 
the village tavern, and falling in 
there with a genial curate, who was 
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loud in abuse of his absentee rec- 
tor, was induced to divide tiie 
CDdowments ot' the living more 
etruably ; whence the Cheshire adage : 
•* Higglety-pigglety Malpas - shot." 
At the Upper Rectory was bom, 
in 1783, Eeginald Heber, Bishop of 
Calcutta, who, as a boy, received his 
first education at the neighbouring 
school of Whitoliurch. 

Malpas was in Henry I.*s reign 
one of the most powerful baronies in 
England, la the person of Robert 
Fitzhugh, whose daughter and 
heiress MAbilla married William le 
Belward, and had a son sumamed 
David Le Clerc, His son Philip 
settled at Egerton, between Malpas 
and Cholmondeley, and thus com- 
menced the noble family of which 
Sir Philip Malpas de Grey Egerton, 
of Oulton, is the elder branch ; and 
the EUesmere family, with the Eger- 
tons of Tatton, the younger. 

CkolmondeUy Castle, the seat of 
the Marquis of Cholmondeley, lies 
about 5 m. to the N.E. of Malpas, 
under the range of the Peckforton 
hills. A younger brother of the 
above-named David settled here, and 
his son took the name of Cholmon- 
deley on being granted manorial 
Tights by Randal de Blundeville, 
Earl of Chester. The castle is a 
modern Norm, building, finely placed 
on an eminence in the park, which 
is of comdderable extent, and adorned 
with 2 or 3 small lakes. The in- 
terior of the castle contains some 
fine pictures by Rubens, Paul Vero- 
nese, &c., and a serien of portraits 
by Kneller, Hogarth, and Sir Joshua 
Beynoldfi. 

The old hall was once a very 
characteristic Elizabethan building : 
but alterations at the commencement 
of the 18th centy., and so-called 
improvements by Varibrugh, entiiely 
altered its former appearance. 

Cholmondeley was the scene of a 
good many hard blows in 1643-44, 
Royalist and Parliamentarian suc- 



ceeding each other as tenants, by 
force, with curious regularity. 

"Sunday, 30th June, 1644, the 
Cavaliers marched towards Cholmon- 
deley House, with 3 or 4 pieces of 
ordnance and 4 cases of draked, 
where 2 Nantwich companies, vo- 
lunteers, guarding the great piece of 
ordnance, met them; and, before 
break of day, they planted all their 
great pieces within pistol-shot of the 
house, and about 3 or 4 in the morn- 
ing, after they had surrounded them, 
they played upon it and shot through 
it many times, and they in the house 
shot lustily at them with their mufi- 
kets. The besiegers, playing still 
on them with their ordnance and 
small shot, beat them at last out of 
the house into their works, where 
they continued their valour to the ut- 
most, themselves being few, killing 4 
or 5 more of them,andMajorPiukney, 
a brave commander; but being too 
weak to hold out any longer, about 
one in the afternoon they called for 
qusirter, which was allowed; and 
Mr. Horton, captain of the horse, let 
down the drawbridge and opened 
the gates, when the Earl of Denbigh, 
Colonel Booth, and the rest entered, 
and took the captain and all the rest 
prisoners, about 36, with their arms 
and provisions." — EvrghaU's Diary. 

To the W. of Malpas, 4 m., is 
BroucjhUm HaU (R. Howard, Esq.), 
and just across the Flintshire bor- 
der is the village of Worthenbury. 
Threape Wood, close to the border, 
is mentioned by Nicholson as being 
formerly the great resort of those 
who had loved " not wisely but 
too well," and who procured for 
the population of Threape such a 
doubtful character that it became 
the abiding place of all who had 
reasons for keeping out of the way 
of the law. 

From Malpas the Chester road 
runs N., leaving to the 1. Overton 
Scar, a conspicuous hill in the undu- 
lating plain that bounds the Dee. 
Pass Overton Hall (D. Davies, Esq.), 
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an old-fashioned house ; and 1., Edge 
HaU (Rev. J. 0. WoUey Dod). 

10 m. Broxton Inn (and StcU.)^ a 
convenient roadside inn, from whence 
the Broxton and Peckforton hills, 
which terminate on this side in abrupt 
slopes, can be explored. The pedes- 
trian who is not too ambitious as 
regards grandeur of scenery, may 
pass a very enjoyable day on these 
breezy downs, and may extend his 
walk to Peckforton and Beeston, 
some 8 or 9 m. Broxton HaU^ once 
a seat of that family, and subse- 

Jiuently of the Egertons, is now a 
armhouse. 

[A little to the L of Broxton, on 
the road to Holt, is Cardeut the 
seat of J. H. Leche, Esq. This is 
one of the most beautifid examples 
of timbered mansions in the whole 
county, presenting, with its gable 
ends and Elizabethan windows, a 
most delicious irregularity and old- 
fashionedness. *'The grounds lie 
under the higher range of the Brox- 
ton hills, but command, neverthe- 
less, a rich and extensive prospect 
.towards Chester and the Welsh hills. 
On the higher parts of the estate the 
rocks of Garden Cliff and the woods 
mingle together in the most pictu- 
resque manner, and below them lies 
the venerable mansion-house embo- 
somed in timber." — Ormerod, The 
Cardens or Ca wardens were seated 
here in the time of Henry HI., and 
the properfy was brought into the 
family of Leche by marriage with 
one of their heiresses. Like most 
other Cheshire houses in this part of 
the county, Garden was garrisoned 
for the Boyalists in the Civil War, 
and was plundered by the Parlia- 
mentary army. 

3 m. farther on is the village of 
Famdon, connected by a bridge of 
10 arches across the Dee with the 
small Welsh town of Holt. Notwith- 
standing its decayed condition, it 
boasts of a charter, obtained by 
Thomas Earl of Anmdel, in 1410, 



which gives it the right of being 
governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, 
and a coroner. The castle must have 
been a place of some strength, but 
only a mound and a fosa now exist. 
Camden considered that a spot on 
the opposite side of the Dee was the 
Boman station Gustrum Leonum.] 

Continuing northward from Brox- 
ton, the traveller has on his rt. 
Boiesworth Cagtle (H. Barbour, Esq.), 
and on his 1. the village of Codding- 
ton and Aldersey HaU (T. Aldersey, 
Esq.), whose family is said to have 
been settled here since the Conquest. 
Leland mentions some brine springs 
in this neighbourhood, but none 
have been worked in modem times. 

HandUy Church contains a good 
brass to me Yenables family; and 
Calveley HaUjB, little ftirther on (1.), 
is now a fannhouse, with an oak 
staircase and wainscoted rooms. 

The turnpike-road crosses the rly. 
at Waverton Stat, re-crossing it 
again near Christleton, and entering 
the ancient City of 

Chbsteb {Hotels : Queen, at the 
Station; Grosvenor, in the town; 
both first-class, but expensive). Pop. 
85,701. Post-office in St. John 
Street The rly. stat. is of great size, 
and serves as a central point for the 
Shrewsbury, Holyhead, Crewe, Mold, 
Birkenhead, and Manchester lines. 
The amount of traffic is consequently 
very large, and especially at race 
times, when more than 25,000 people 
have passed through in one day. 
The length of the fa^e and platform 
is 1160 ft. The cost was about 
230,000Z., and the whole, ^th the 
adjacent Queen Hotel, forms a very 
fine pile of building. 

Few, if any, towns in Great 
Britain attract so many visitors of 
all classes and tastes m does this 
ancient city ; partly from its central 
position on the high road between 
London- and Ireland, and partly 
from the numerous and various 
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objects of interest with which it 
abounds. The past and the present 
are here linked together to a degree 
that rarely exists in this country, un- 
less, indeed, at " old imperial York," 
or still imperial London. Our know- 
ledge, however, commences when the 
20th Legion, styled Victrix, lay in 
garrison here previous to the year 
60, a fact borne out by many coins 
and remains, discovered at different 
times. The Boman name of Chester 
was Deva, the city on the Dee 
(Seteia ^stuarium of Ptolemy), and 
it was also called Cestriss and Oastra 
Legionis, and, by the British, Caer 
Lleon, ail names of the same signi- 
fication. Holinshed considers that 
O^itorius Scapula was the founder; 
it is, however, certain that it gained 
a high reputation in the time of 
Agricola; and, while the Bomans 
were here, much of the framework of 
the occupation of the county as it 
at present exists, and many towns,, 
villages, and the roads leading to 
them (which we traverse without 
thinking they were Boman roads), 
were first established. Often a name, 
such as that of Arowry (Apovpri, a 
ploughed land, though it may as 
likely be Welsii), near Hanmer. or 
the Striga Lane (from ttriga, a nol- 
1&W way), near the same place, iur 
dicates their former presence. We 
should, however, accept a Boman 
in preference to a Greek etymology. 
When the legions withdrew from 
Britain, Chester suffered from the ap- 
proach of the Saxons; and, in 607, 
Ethelred, King of Northumbria, de- 
vastated the town, and at the same 
time burnt the Christian monastery 
of Bangor Iscoed. Destroyed by the 
Danes in 894, Chester was rebuilt 
by £thelred. Earl of Mercia, sub- 
sequently to which it is said that 
King Edgar made it a triumphal 
visiC his boat being manned by 
6 subject kin^s, **whom he (thus 
toucht with imperious affection of 
glory), sitting at the steme, com- 
pelled to row him over Dee to 
[Shropshire & CheshireJ] 



St. Jolin's. William the Conqueror 
granted Cheshire, us a county pala- 
tine, to Hugh Lupus, witli as much 
land to be added to his palatinate 
as he could win from the Welsh. A 
large portion, if not all, of the present 
county of Flint was thus included in 
it and is the only part of Wales 
surveyed in Domesday Book. Eight 
barons were created by the Earl 
Palatine, of whom the 7th was Gil- 
bert Venables, Baron of Kinderton. 
The descendants of this worthy 
claimed to be called Barons of Kin- 
derton as late as the last centy., and 
were so described, when serving in 
Parliament, in the Journals of the 
House of Commons. The Earl Pa- 
latine held sway uutil 1237, when 
Henry III. united the earldom to the 
crown, since which tune the Prince 
of Wules has himself been created, 
by patent. Earl of Chester. In the 
reign of Charles I. the loyal city 
was besieged and forced to surren- 
der after a determined resistance by 
the inhabitants, who held out lor the 
king until famine drove them to 
terms. The first charter was granted 
to Chester in 1128, by Banulph, the 
3rd Earl. 

At the time of the Domesday Sur- 
vey, some curious customs existed — 
one being, that whenever the king 
visited the city he claimed from every 
ploughherd 200 capons, one vat of 
ale, and one rusea of butter, and that 
if any person made bad ale he was 
either to pay four shillings or sit 
in a tumbnl or dung-cart. Chester 
had in those days a very con- 
siderable commerce; ships froiQi 
Gascony, Spain, Ireland, and Ger- 
many, brought great quantities of 
wines and slaves — then a very pre- 
valent trade — spices from France, 
and cloth from Flauders. In the 
charter of Henry VI., however, it is 
mentioned that there was a great 
decrease in the commerce through 
the choking up the channel with 
silt, which had driven away foreign * 
merchants, and on this account 10/. 

L 
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was remitted from the annual rent to 
the kiup^, which reduction in 1506 
was increased to 80Z. per annum. 

Chester, or West Chester, as it 
was then called, was long a seaport 
among those of chief importance in 
the kingdom. The Watergate is 
on the W. side of the city ; and the 
Water Tower, now standing on the 
rising hank of a garden heneath the 
walls, shows wliere ships and vessels 
were moored in apcient days. Chester 
is still a port, and a considerable 
number of ships are built upon the 
riverside. Amongst others was the 
unfortunate Boycd Charter, which was 
lost in Moelfre Bay, coast of Anglesea, 
in October, 1859. 

The form and arrangement of the 
city is simple enough, four i^iain 
streets interoecting each other, as 
was doubtless the case in its earliest 
construction. **It is built in the 
form of a quadrant, and is almost a 
just square; the 4 cardinal streets 
thereof (as I may call them) meeting 
in the middle of the city, at a place 
called the Pentise, which aflFordeth 
« pleasant prospect at once intx) all 
four.**— /^tiZZer. The centre of the 
town was marked by the High Cross, 
pulled down by the Parliamentary 
army in 1646. 

The Walls, one of its most pecu- 
liar features, entirely surrouna the 
city at a height varying from 12 ft. 
to 40 ft., aflFording a vtry pleasant 
walk of nearly 2 miles, though, as 
the population has considerably in- 
creased, a large and important dis- 
trict is necessarily extramural. The 
entrance was by four principal gates 
— Eastgate, rebuilt in 1769 by the 
first Lord Grosvenor; Northgate, 
which was formerly used as the city 
prison; Bridgegate; and Watergate, 
rebuilt on the site of the old one. 
There were also supplementary pos- 
tern gat«s, viz., the Kailyard Gates 
leading to the Cabbage Gardens, 
which once belonged to the Abbot 
of Si Werburgh; the Shipgate, 
which, says Pennant^ ** seems origi- 



nally to have been designed for the 
common passage over the Dee, into 
the country of the Ordovioes, either 
by means of a boat at high water, 
or by a ford at low, the river here 
being remarkably shallow.** The 
Newgate, anciently called Wolf Gate, 
or Pepper Gate, was the scene of a 
curious local incident : " In the 16th 
cent, the mayor of the city had his 
daughter, as she was playing at 
ball with other maidens in Pepper 
Street, stolen away by a young man 
through the same gate, wherefore 
he caused it to he shut up, which 
gave rise to the saying, * When the 
daughter is stolen, shut Pepper 
G&te*"— Fuller, All these gates 
were confided to the guardianship of 
the valiant and wise heads of the 
noblest families, for foes threatened 
the city from every quarter, and 
vigilant watchmen ever looked 
abroad from its walls. 

Besides the many objects of in- 
terest seen from the walls, they con- 
tain in themselves some valuable 
antiquarian remains, especially the 
Phoenix Tower^ so called from its 
being marked with a Phoenix, the 
crest of the Painters' and Stationers' 
Company, the tower having been 
used as a chamber of business by 
various city guilds. From the sum- 
mit, as the visitor is informed by the 
inscription, Charles I. had the grief \ 
of seeing his army, under Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale. defeated at Row- 
ton Moor (Rte. 22), Sept. 27, 1645, 
by the Parliamentery Ibrce under 
Gen. Pointz. The sadlers had a 
special tower near the cathedral, 
which was taken down in 1780. The 
Ellesmere Canal flows underneath 
through a deep cutting in the New 
Red sandstone. Between the town 
and the Eastgate remains of Roman 
masonry are visible. " The walls en- 
close an olilong parallelogram> and 
most undoubtedly stand, for a large 
portion of their extent, on Roman 
foundations, as is imdisputably 
proved by the remains of the E. 
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gate, discovered in erecting the 
present arch, and some relics of 
masonry still existing." — Ormerod's 
* Cheshire." 

At the N.W. angle of the walls is 
the Water Tower, projecting some 
little distance from the walls, and 
approached hy a tower known as 
Bonwaldetthorne^s Tower, from which 
there is an open embattled gallery, 
having below it a circular arch, 
beneath which the tide flowed 
previous to the embankment of the 
Dee. This portion of the walls was 
most fiercely attacked by the Parlia- 
mentary army, who bombarded it 
from Brewers Hall, a farmhouse (still 
standing) on the ^opposite side of the 
river. The Water Tower was built 
in 1322 by a mason named Help- 
stone for lOOZ., and still preserves 
marks of the mooring-place for ves- 
sels. It now contains a camera ob- 
scora and the museum of the Cor- 
poration. The Chester and Holy- 
head Hly. is carried underneath this 
angle of the wall. 

The other mural curiosities are 
Morgan's Mount, near the Northgate, 
a platform with a chamber under- 
neath, as though for a sentry station. 
FemberUm*s Parlour, near the.Water 
Tower, was formerly known as the 
Goblins' Tower. According to the 
inscription, well nigh obliterated, a 
portion of this was repaired, together 
with some of the wall, in Queen 
Anne's reign. The Wishing Steps 
are a flight of steps between St. 
John's Ch. and Bridgegate. With 
such a panorama as is afibrded by 
the mountains of the vale of Clwyd, 
in which Moel Fammau is very con- 
spicuous, the Dee, the plains of 
Cheshire, the distant manufacturing 
uplands of Mold, the hills of 
Be€»ton and Peckforton, and the 
ancient city for a foreground, the 
inhabitants may well feel pride and 
pleasure in their walls. Indeed, 
all visitors are inclined to endorse 
Dr. Johnson's sentiments when he 
observed to Miss Barnston, ''I have 



come to Chester, Madam, I cannot 
tell how ; and far less can I tell how 
to get away from it." 

Perhaps the most striking feature 
in Chester, indeed, almost unique, 
and peculiar to it, are the Raws; 
according to Fuller, " a property of 
building peculiar to the city, being 
galleries, wherein the passengers go 
dry without coming into the streets, 
having steps on both sides and 
underneath, the fashion thereof being 
somewhat hard to conceive." Cam- 
den says of them : " Tlie houses are 
very fair built, and along the chief 
streets are galleries or walking 
places they call rows, having shops 
on both sides, through which a man 
may walk dry from one end to the 
other." From their sheltered posi- 
tion, and the fact that the best shops 
are to be found in them, particularly 
in those of Eastgate and Bridge 
Streets, the visitor may expect to 
find the streets comparatively de- 
serted, while all that is fashionable 
in Chester congregate in the Bows. 
They are in reality a continuous pas- 
sage, as if originally formed by the 
cutting away the ground-floor rooms 
for public traffic. The same kind 
of building may be seen in coun- 
try towns elsewhere, and it is no- 
thing but a rude approximation to 
the mode of architecture in many 
towns in the north of Italy. That 
they may be a relic of the Boman 
arrangements, as is often supposed, 
is far from unlikelv. In addition 
to the general old-fashioned ap- 

Eearauce of the Bows, many of the 
ouses show interesting e3ra>mples 
of timber work and carving, includ- 
ing that particular style of orna- 
mental plasterwork known as *' par- 
getting, * in which the patterns are 
raised or indented upon it Many 
shops have been rebuilt in the 
same antique fashion, but there 
are stUl ola timbered gable houses 
with their carving and ornaments 
as originally designed. One of th6se 
old tenements^ lately restored, is 

L 2 
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on the S. side of Watergate Street, 
and has, carved on a beam, ** God's 
Providence is mine Inheritance, 
1652/' alluding to the time when 
the plagne devastated the city, the 
inhabiteudts oiihia house being almost 
the only ones who escaped. Lower 
down is Bishop Lhyds residence, 
1615, of which the whole &ont is 
enriched with carvings of Scriptural 
subjects and armorial bearings. Of 
the former are Adam and Eve, Gain 
killing Abel, Abraham offering up 
Isaac, &c. Kear this, again, is an- 
other ornamented house, known as 
the Palace of the Stanley family, 
1591, occupying the site of a mona- 
stery of Black Friars. It is ap- 
proached through a narrow passage, 
nearly opposite Trinity Ch., and is 
parcelled out into workmen's cot- 
tages. The Yacht Tavern was the 
temporary quarters of Dean Swift, 
who wrote on the windows the 
following sarcastic remarks on the 
cathedral body : — 

* Rotten without and monlderinc; within. 
This place and its clergy are surely akin." 

In Bridge Street, opposite St. 
Olave's Oh., remains a portion of 
an old house where Oharles I. was 
lodged, during the siege of Ohester 
by the Parliamentary forces, which 
contains some good panel work and 
carving. There is also an old timber 
house, now a coffee tavern, known 
as the ** Falcon," where in 1830 was 
discovered, on the premises of Messrs. 
Powell and Edwards, a crypt with 
E. Eng. doorway. The Lamb Bow 
wJiich adjoined it, and was remark- 
able for its antiquity, as being the 
residence^ of the family of Holme, 
famous as Oheshire antiquaries, fell 
in 1821. In the same street are 
antiquities of a still earli^ date, 
viz., an hypocaust and remains of a 
Boman sweating bath, which were 
discovered in a cellar belonging to 
an earthenware shop in Bridge 
Street. A second crypt was cleared 
out in« 1858, in Watergate Street, 



containing a good E. Eng. groined 
mof. It is supposed to have been 
the basement floor of some baronial 
mansion. A similar one remains in 
Eastgate Street 

The Cathedral, though not to be 
oomp tred with many others in the 
kingdom, is nevertheless a venerable 
pile, an additional appearance of 
age being acquired from the cha- 
racter of the New Bed sandstone 
of which it is built One of the 
best views of it is obtainable from 
the city wall, on the S.E., catching 
three main features of the whole 
pile : the conical roof at this end 
of the S. aisle of tlfe choir ; tiie vast 
size of the S. transept ; and the roof 
of the Lady Ohapel at E. end of the 
choir. 

A monastery was early erected 
here to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
which in the 10th centy. was called 
after St. Werburgh, by Ethelfleda 
of Mercia. St. Werburgh lies buried 
here : — 

" In the Abbaye of Ghestre she is shryned 
• rycht-ly, 

Pryores and lady of that holy {dace, 
Thecheyf protectryce of the said.monastery, 
Long t«fore the coDqueist by deyyne 
grace." 

Hu^h Lupus changed the monastery 
into an abbey of Benedictine monks, 
in whose possession it remained until 
1541, when the abbey of St Wer- 
burgh became the cathedral chuidi 
of the see of Ohester, bestowed by 
Henry VIII. Its revenues at the 
Dissolution amounted to 10732.— « 
large sum in those days. During 
the feast of St. Werburgh, a great 
fair was held, at which time the 
privilege of sanctuary was extended 
to every evildoer who was present 
at it. On one occasion during its 
continuance, Earl Bandal, besieged 
by the Welsh in Rhuddlan Oastle, 
sent for help to his constable at 
Ohester, who, having no available 
forces, marched off to the reaciie 
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with all the vs^gabonds who thronged 
the fair, and 07 the appearance of 
saperior numbers put the Welsh to 
flight. Simon Ripley, Abbot from 
1485 to 1492, rebuilt the nave, tower, 
and S. transept, which had become 
ruinous. ** This can only mean that 
he greatly altered tfie nave, the 
main arches of whicn are Dec. of 
the 14th centy. The arches and 
upper part of tho central tower are 
Perp., as are the clerestory and roof 
of we nave. The S. transept has, 
like the nave, Dec. piers and arches, 
with Perp. clerestory and roof. 
Nearlv the whole of the exterior of 
the church was cased during the 
Perp. period; Perp. chapels were 
added at the end of the choir aisles, 
and Perp. tracery was inserted in 
many windows of earlier date." — 
Handbook to Cathedrals. The cathe- 
dral consists of nave with side aisles, 
transepts, choir, Lady Chapel, and 
oentnu tower; the eastern portion 
being E. Eng., while the remain- 
der is Dec. with Perp. alterations 
and additions. Great restorations 
have taken place in the nave. 
In place of a decayed wooden roof, 
its mid-space has a rich vaulting of 
oak, with an external roof above, 
newly leaded. The aisles have been 
vaulted in stone. The Perp. S. 
porch, the usual door of entry, has 
a parvise chamber above, lighted by 
double windows. But the best mode 
of approach is from the W„ showing 
the peculiar descent by two succes- 
sive flights of 4 steps from the level 
of the street outside to the floor of 
the nave, a feature very rare in 
English churches. The most striking 
feature in the interior is the exceed- 
ing length of the S. transept, which 
nearly equals that of the nave, and 
equals that of the choir. It also 
possesses side aisles, whereas the N. 
transept has none, and is, moreover, 
remarkably short. The great S. 
transept is the parish ch. of St. Os- 
wald, having been set apart for that 
purpose by Earl Lupus in 1093. It 



has 4 bays with east and west aisles, 
** and resembles the nave in having 
an arcade of the 14th centy^ with 
a clerestory and vaulting shaft of 
the 15th." Old people in Chester 
remember when, in 1827, Dean 
Copleston screened off this transept 
from the nave, and unintentionally 
spoiled the grand effect of this, till 
then, open and uninterrupted tran- 
sept, as a part of the interior, with 
a view to render the services of St. 
Oswald's Ch. free firom the inter- 
ruption of the Cathedral organ. In 
the recent restoration this has been 
removed, and the grand proportions 
of this part of the interior are again 
free ana open to view. Externally, 
the restoration of this transept in 
its E. and W. sides is completed, 
though iU internal vaulting and repa- 
ration are left to future efforts. The 
interior of the nave is 145 ft. long. 
The main arcade is Dec., the capitals 
of the piers having Dec. foliage, and 
above it is a Perp. clerestory, which 
serves also the purpose of a triforiiun, 
as is the case in the choir at 
York. In the W. front is a fine 
Perp. window, the work of Abl)ot 
Birchenshaw. At the S.W. of the 
nave is the Consistory Court, occu- 
pying the N.W. tower, begun on the 
Norm, foundation, but never finished. 
The aisles are now vaulted with 
stone, as the monks doubtless meant 
to vault the whole church. On the 
outside of the N. aisle are six sepul- 
chral recesses with Norm, mould- 
ings. The choir, the restoration 
of which was begnn bv Dean Anson 
in 1844, and which is far more beau- 
tiful than the nave, is 78 ft high, 
125 ft. long, and contains very rich 
tabernacle work of the date of the 
15th centy. from the organ-loft to the 
Bishop's Throne, originally the pe- 
destal of the shrine of St. Werburgh. 
On the end of one of the finely carved 
stalls is delineated the Root of Jesse, 
a favourite subject with ancient car- 
vers and glass-stainers. There is a 
good stone screen at the back of the 
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bishop's throne, on the upper part of 
which is a range of small images, 
supposed to represent the saints and 
kings of Mercia, who were connected 
in any way with St. Werburgh. It 
was restored by Canon Slade in 
1846, in memory of Bishop Law. 
The great feature of the change in 
Chester Cathedral is, that what was 
once sub»livided and dwarfed by 
being choked up, is now one free, 
open, stately, and diversified inte- 
rior. Before 1868 the wood-work 
of the choir had been brought over 
the crossing under tiie tower to its 
western side, and the arches forming 
the western extremities of the aisles 
of the choir were closed up with 
wood and glass. By the reparation 
a free view is gained of the choir 
and nave aisles. The organ was 
judiciously disposed, and the whole 
space under the tower allowed to 
be unbroken and continuous. With 
the dark and very rich stall-work 
for a foreground, the eye ranges 
along the lofty main arcade, crowned 
by its peculiar triforium and high 
clerestory. The old Norm, clioir 
was much shorter than the present 
one, and terminated in an apse. The 
general work of the choir is E. Eng., 
observed in the 5 bays, and E. Dec., 
the latter principally seen in the 
triforium and clerestory, the win- 
dows of wiiich are now filled with 
correct tracery; pinnacles, parapets, 
and flying buttresses having been 
added. Notice the corbels of the 
vaulting shafts on the S. side, sculp- 
tured with grotesque figures; one 
representing Samson rending the 
lion. The E. window is by Wailes, 
and represents subjects connected 
with the Crucifixion. There is a fine 
reredos of mosaic by Blomfidd, with 
Scriptural subjects, in 5 panels. The 
choir aisles originally terminated in 
apses, but this was altered in the 
15th centy., wlien chapels were added 
instead. In the E. chapel of the N. 
aisle is a monument to Bishop Gra- 
ham. The stained glass windows of 



the aisles are by Clayton and Bell, 
Wailest and OCotinor, A vestry, 
ust-d as a music-«chool, contains a 
press with elaborate 13th-centy. iron- 
work. The windows of the S. choir 
ai»le are by Hardman and Wailes, 
Notice the vaulting of this aisle, 
which oontaiitf also some sepulchral 
recesses with stone coffins having 
wheel-crosses on the end, probably 
graves of some of the abbote. An 
altar-tomb of the 15th centy., which 
retains the gilding and colour on 
one side, is ascribed to Henry IV., 
Emperor of Germany, who was ob- 
liged to abdicate in 1103, but who, 
Browne Willis notes, dece&i04 at 
Spires in Grermany, and was bitfied 
there. The Lady Chaj^ of 3 bays, 
has some good mt^norial and E. E. 
windows. The S. aisle, which joins 
the Lady Chapel, used to extend 
2 bays further to the E^ with a 
turret of modem construction be- 
yond the choir, and a huge buttress 
to the S., Tiear its eastern extremity. 
This buttress was a vain attempt to 
arrest a dangerous structural ten- 
dency to fall, and the removal of it 
revealed that the aisle, before its 
E. addition, terminated in an apsidal 
form, as also that the singular conical 
roof (now restored) had once existed 
there. It was decided to revert to 
the form which it presented in 
the early 13th centy. It is singu- 
hir that, at the restoration of the 
chapel, it was found to have been 
built without any foundation what- 
ever; but it has now been under- 
pinned. The E. window, of 5 lan- 
cets, was designed by Sir G. G. Scott, 
The roof was beautifullv coloured 
and some medallions added by Mr, 
Hudson in 1855. Here was held the 
Consistory Court which condemned 
George Marsh to be burned at the 
stake in Queen Mary's day. The 
central tower is supported by 4 mas- 
sive piers, which doubtless performed 
the same office in the Norm, church 
of Hugh Lupus. One conspicuous 
improvement is the g^eat chandelier 
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suspended under the tower, for which 
Hereford Cathedral suggested the 
iirst idea, in its Corona. Some of 
the details are suggested by metal- 
work ill Milan Cathedral. There is 
some doubt whether tlie heat may 
not be injurious to the organ. To the 
N. of the nave are some tombs, where 
the early Norm, abbots were interred. 
In the N. transept, which contains 
some fragments of the old Norm, 
triforium, is a curious needlework 
picture, representing Elymas the 
Sorcerer; ajso the modern tomb of 
Bp. Pearson, who wrote * The Expo- 
sition of the Creed,' 1686. with his 
effigy surmounted by a fine metal 
canopy by Skidtnore. This late tri- 
bute to the memory of a most pro- 
found divine was partly suggested 
by Dr. Whittinghara, Bishop of 
Maryland, U.S. Tlie most interest- 
ing part of the whole edifice is 
the Chapter-house^ which contains 
beautiful E. E. window-pillars, and 
is entered by an E. Eng. vestibule of 
rather continental architecture. Here 
are placed a number of casts and a 
portion of a stone coffin, discovered 
in 1723, and supposed to be that of 
Hugh iiupus, who was reinterred 
here by his nephew, Randal, Earl of 
Chest^; but fix)m the wolfs head 
on it and the initials, it is evidently 
that of Abbot Ripley. There is also 
a stone with a Roman inscription. 
The Chapter-house is a parallelo- 
gram in form, of 3 bays, and very 
beautiful E. Eng. architecture. In 
it is contained the Library, the prin- 
fipal curiosity of which is a MS. 
Bible of the 12th centy. The 
cloisters are of good Perp. work, and 
their S. side has been rebuilt by 
Sir Gilbert Scott. "The unusual 
position of the cloisters and of the 
monastic buildings on the N. in- 
stead of the S. Hide of the nave, 
was probably owing to a grant of 
laud having been made in that direc- 
tion, while the boundary of the abbey 
.was narrower on the S." At the S. 
•end of the W. wall are remains of 



** carrels " or chambers for study. 
Opening from the W. is a vaulted 
Norm, chamber, supported by mas- 
sive pillars. This apartment (which 
is only dimly lighted from the 
cloisters) is considered by some an- 
tiquaries to have been a promptu- 
arium, or buttery, while others be- 
lieve it has been an enteitaining hall, 
where the abbots dispensed their 
hospitality. From the N. wall of 
the cloister opens out the refectory 
by a very graceful E. Eng. doorway. 
It lately formed part of the King's 
Grammar School, and contains one 
of the finest specimens of lector's 
pulpit with staircase, that exists in 
England, the only one like it being 
at Beaulieu in Hampshire ; a door- 
way in the E. wall led to what was 
probably the dormitory. The Abb^y 
Gate possesses a good 15th-centy. 
arch, above which is the Bishop's Rie- 
gistry. Amongst the bishops of the 
see of Chester were Gewge Coates, in 
whose episcopate George Marsh, * the 
mart3rr,* was burned ; John Bridge' 
marly father of Sir Orlando Bridge- 
man, Chief Baron of England; Brian 
Walton, author of the famous Poly- 
glott Bible; John WiVcinSt of the 
Royal Society, and John Pearson^ 
author of * The Exposition of the 
Creed.' 

The antiquary will find in the 
extramural ch. of St, John sufficient 
to repay a visit, even if Chester con- 
tained nothing else. It may be 
reached by passing through the city 
wall by Newgate. Its foundation 
dates from Saxon times (end of 7th 
centy.), and with the early Norman 
kings it became the Cathedral 
Church of the centre of Episcopal 
iurisdiction at Chester. A local 
legend says that King Ethelred 
"was admonished to erect it on a 
spot where he should find a white 
hind." The remains of a fresco 
on one of the Norman arches illus- 
trate this legend, as was noticed at 
the visit of the Cambrian Archteo- 
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legists to Chester. It was formerly 
collegiate, and a cniciforin ch. of 
great magnificence, consisting of nave, 
transepts, choir, side aisles, and a 
central tower, whicli, however, fell 
in 1574, and carried with it the choir, 
the present chancel occupying the 
space under the old tower, and the 
E. end of the nave. The ch. has 
been since restored by Husiey, and 
the hideous pews and obstructions 
removed. Notice particularly the 
massiveness and dignity of the early 
Norm, pillars, 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
which separate tiie nave from the 
aisles. Also, above them, the unique 
double row or triforium of arches, 
springing from light shafts. There 
are some Norm, blocked piers in the 
chancel, on each side of which a 
chapel was added at a subsequent 
period. The one to the S. of the 
communion table contains a curious 
medallion, and skeleton monument. 
The entrance on the N. side is 
through a splendid Pointed doorway, 
close to which, but detached from 
the remainder of the ch., rises the 
belfry, a square tower of New Red 
gandstone, 150 ft. in height. It is 
worth while ascending to the summit 
for the sake of the view over the 
city and river. Outside the E. end 
of the ch. are the picturesque ruins 
of the original cliancel, or Lady 
Chapel, the exquisite Norm, arches 
of which still attest its former beauty. 
King Harold is said to have re- 
tired to Chester after the battle of 
Hastings, and dwelt in a small cell 
on the S. wall of tliis ch.-yd. It is 
gratifying to think that the ener- 
getic movement of the townsfolk, 
headed by the liberality of the Duke 
of Westminster, swept away the 
abominations that twenty years ago 
encumbered St. John's, and restored 
it as such a splendid example of 
early architecture deserves. Gros- 
venor Park, a very pretty public 
promenade given to the town by the 
Duke of Westminster, adjoins St. 
John's Ch. It contains a marble 



monument of the 2nd Marquis bj 
Thomieroft. 

8t, Peters Cli. is also believed to 
have been founded by Etliellieda 
of Mercia; it does not, however, 
contain much of interest. It is 
placed in the very centre of the 
city, where the 4 streets meet — ** the 
Pentise" of Fuller — which Pennant 
considers to have been the site of 
the Romtm prsetorium. It is related 
that, on the occasion of the rebuild- 
ing of the steeple in 1479, the parson 
and churchwardens ate a goose at 
the top of it, and flung the boues 
into each of the 4 main streets. 

St. Mary's Ch.y near the castle, 
was founded about the 12th centy. 
The S. aisle was built by William 
Troutbeck of Dunham, in the 15th 
centy., and consequently called the 
Troutbeck Chapel. St. Mary's is 
remarkable for its very low tower, 
which was the result of the caution 
of the governor of Chester Castle, 
that it should not command the 
castle yard. Inside is the monu- 
ment of Thomas Gamul, Recorder of 
Chester, 1613, with alabaster figures 
of his wife, son, and daughters, hold- 
ing skeletons in their hands; also 
an altar-tomb to Philip Oldfield of 
Bradwall, 1616, habited in a dress of 
the period. There is a (flainted win- 
dow to the memory of th«se of the 
23rd Fusiliers who fell in the Crimea, 
and one to a late rector and anti- 
quary, the Rev. W. H. Massie. 

Trinity Ch„ in Watergate Street, 
rebuilt in very good taste, 1869, con- 
tains the graves of ]SIathew Henry, 
the commentator and Nonconformist, 
and Pamell, the poet, Archdeacon of 
Clogber (died 1718), whose family 
was connected with Congleton, in 
this county. The other churches 
are St, MichaeVs, in Bridge Street, re- 
stored in 1850, to which is united 
the ch. of St. Olave's, not now used. 
St. Bridget's^ is a new ch. near the 
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castle, that superseded the ancient 
oh. of St. Bride. St. Oswald* s Ch. is 
identical with the S. transept of the 
cathedral. Other churches are 8t. 
Thomas', Parkgate Road; Christ 
Church, New Town ; St. Barnabas', 
City Road; St. Paul's, Boughton; 
and Holy Trinity, Saltney. 

The Castle, as it at present stands, 
fe an extensive Grecian edifice, with 
a Doric temple for an entrance, and 
not a single feature of a castle. The 
building which preceded it was 
originally a Norman (Hugh Lupus), 
or perhaps a Roman fortress. The 
wings form a military barrack, while 
the centre contains the assize court 
and county gaol. It is used for 
military purposes, a detachment of 
stdillers being usually stationed here 
and a large stand of arms kept, the 
object of a foolish Fenian raid in 
1867, which was fortunately frus- 
trated. Before the Castle Gate 
stands the equestrian statue of 
Lord Combermere. Only one por- 
tion of the old building is left, a 
square tower, called CsBsar's or Julius 
Agricola's Tower, used as a powder 
ma«^azine. Within it is a chapel 
with a vaulted and groined roof. 
From its commanding position on 
the Dee, the Castle is an important 
feature in Chester views. 

Beyond the Castle the Dee is 
crossed by the Grosvenor Bridge, 
remarkable for the wide span (200 ft.) 
of its stone arch, the architect of 
which was the late Mr. Harrison. 
Across it runs the road to North 
Wales, and immediately on the op- 
posite bank is a pleasant suburb, 
called Curzon Park. Both bridge 
and walls command a fine view of 
the Boodee, or Roodeye, famous in 
legendary lore for the story of the 
Virgin Mary's image falling on 
Lady Trawst, the wife of the gover- 
nor of Hawarden, and killing her, 
when she was importunate in her 
prayers for redn; and being there- 
after found guilty of wilful murder, 
and laid on the l)eaoh at low water. 



The image was carried by the tide 
to where she was found under Ches- 
ter walls. As she was ** Holy Rood," 
she was buried where she was found, 
with a stone cross over her, and the 
inscription — 

*' The Jews their God did crudfy. 
The Hardeners theirs did drown. 
Because their wants she'd not supply. 
And she lies unoer this cold stone." 

It is also feunous in the annals of 
horse-racing, as being the ground 
on which the Chester Cup is an- 
nually run for. In 1540 a bell of 
silver, of the value of three and six- 
pence, or more, was annually given 
oy the Sadlers' Company " to him 
who shall run the bciit on horseback." 
This arrangement was subsequently 
changed, and it was decreed that 
'* that horse which with speede did 
over-runne the reste had the beste 
cuppe then presently delivered, and 
that horse which came seconde, next 
the firste, before the reste, had the 
seconde cuppe then also delivered.'* 
The course is about a mile round; 
and, with the ancient city walls 
and the rising groimd across the 
river girdling it, it forms a most 
beautiful amphitheatre, presenting, 
with the enormous masses of people 
gathered to see the races, the only 
sight capable of being compared with 
a Roman spectacle. But the course 
is too small for the stride and num- 
ber of thorough-bred horses that are 
brought to run in particular races, 
and bad accidents have been of too 
frequent occurrence. Nevertheless 
there is no finer English scene than 
the Roodee at the period of the Cup 
race in May. 

The other points of interest for the 
visitor to Chester are the Exchange 
and Town Hall in Northgate Street, 
forming parts of a new and exceed- 
ingly handsome building, erected in 
1869 and opened by the Prince of 
Wales, and the Music RaU, built on 
the site of the ancient chapel of St. 
Nicholas. Mysteries and pageants 
were at one time, as at Shrewsbury, 
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a great feature in Chester life, and 
durin;? Whitsun week a burcession 
of brave sights was enacted for the 
delight of the spectators in the Bows. 
Ralph Higden, a munk of Chester, 
composed Mysteries in Latin in 1327, 
and procured permission from the 
Pope to exhibit them in England. 
A thousand days of pardon were al- 
lowed by the Pope and forty days by 
the Bp. of Chester, to all who u ttended 
the representations. Two centuries 
Liter Mysteries were still acted by 
the trading companies of the city. 
*' Every company hod his pagiante 
or part, which pagiantes were a 
highe scaffblde with 2 rowmes, a 
higher and a lower, upon 4 wheeles. 
In the lower they appareled them- 
selve^i, in the higher rowmes they 
played, being all open on the tope, 
that all beholders might hear and 
see tliem. The places where they 
played them was in every streete. 
They began first at the Abaye gates, 
and when the pagiante was played, 
it was wheeled to the High Cross, 
before the Mayor, and so to every 
streete." Giants in pasteboard were 
favourite objects of representation, 
and a curious entry is mentioned in 
Hone's * Every Day Book*: — *For 
arsnick to put into the paste to save 
the giants from being eaten by the 
rats, one shilling and fourpence." 
Mysteries were finally abolished by 
the Corporation in 1678. The Bltie 
Coat School is just outside the walls 
at the Northgate. The 8. wing is oc- 
cupied by the cliapel of St. John, com- 
monly called Little St. John, founded 
by Randal, Earl of Chester, for 13 
citizens, ^either poor or sillie, or 
poor or feeble persons.' 

1 m. S.E. of the city, at Boughton^ 
overlooking the Dee, is the spot 
where George Marsh the Lancashire 
martyr was burned at the stake for 
preaching tho reformed doctrine in 
1555. 

BoMvxiys. — To Manchester, 40 m. ; 
Orewe, 21 m. ; London, 187 m. ; Bir- 



kenhead, 16 m ; Holyhead, 84 m. ; 
Wrexham, 11 m.; Holywell, 18m.; 
Llangollen, 24 m.: Shrewsbury, 42 
m. ; Mold, 13 m. ; Bangor, 60 m. 

I>i«<ance«.— Beeston Castle, 10 J; 
Garden, 11; Malpas 15 ; Tarporley, 
10 ; Tarvin, 5^ ; Delamere Forest, 
lOi ; Northwich, 17. 

[A visit should be paid to Eaton 
HaU (3 m.), the magnificent seat of 
the Duke of Westminster. It is 
shown to the public in June, July, 
and August, on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. ; 
to foreigners only on Thursdays. 
Tickets are to be purchased at fixed 
prices in Chester, at the hotels and 
booksellers' shops. The proceeds go 
to the charities of Chester. The 
chief entrance is by the Chrosvenor 
sLodge (a handsome building de- 
signed after St. Augustine's gateway, 
Canterbury), which is but a short 
distance fk)m the Grosvenor Bridge. 
From hence a drive of 3 m. runs 
through the well-timbered park to 
the Hall. The old ELall was one 
of the most magnificent seats in 
Britain; but the style, florid ec- 
clesiastical Gothic, was a mistake. 
It was adopted before Gothic was 
well understood; and, although 
nearly a million was expended on 
it, the result was not satisfactory, 
and it has been nearly rebuilt by 
the present Duke, from designs by 
Waterhouse of Manchester. The 
entrance is under a fine portico on 
the western front, but the eastern 
side is the most beautiful, a cloister 
extending the whole length between 
the dining and drawing rooms, and 
leading to a terrace 350 ft. long. 

'* The plan of Eaton Hall, as it 
now stands, is beautiful and in per- 
fect arrangement. The hall, in the 
centre of the iiouse, is octagonal, 75 
ft. long by 30 to 40 broad. On each 
side of it, at the end furthest from 
the entrance, are two doors leading 
one into the ante-drawing room, the 
other into the ante-dining room, each 
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lit by 3 large windows, and 83 ft. 
long; fine, well-proportioned rooms. 
These lead to the drawing-room and 
dining-room respectively, which are 
ingenious in shape and design, 
having each 2 oriel windows, three 
others, and a large bay. This com- 
pletes the E. side. The S. is oc- 
enpied by the end of the drawing- 
room and a vast library— all en 
suite ; the library being lighted by 4 
bay windows, 3 flat ones, and a nne 
alcove. The rest of the main build- 
ing to the W. contains billiard and 
smoking-rooms, waiting-hall, groom 
of chambers' sitting and bed-rooms, 
a carpet-room and staircases. This 
completes the main building, whence 
a corridor leads to the kitchen and 
cooks' offices. This corrider, passing 
'over the upper part of the kitchen,^ 
branches on into two parts; one a 
mansion for the family and private 
secretary, another leading to the 
skilfully planned stables. Thu 
pony stables, carriage-horse stables 
€md those ias the riding-horses oc- 
cupy different sides, with rooms to 
match, through thei>e, for livery, 
saddle-grooms and coachmen. Easily 
approached, though in another 
building, are laundry, washhouse, 
gun-room, and game-larder; and 
the whole building, extending 700 
ft. in length, is a model of compnct- 
ness."— &mn»er« * Dee* pp. 136-8. 

The E. front opens on a terrace, 
350 fL long. 

Amongst the works of art are : in 
the chapel — the Descent from the 
Cross (after Bubens), by Weiur; St. 
Michael and the Dragon (after 
Guido), by Evans, In the dining- 
room — the Meeting of David and 
Abigail, Rubens; the Judgment of 
Paris (after Rubens), by Peters. In 
the saloon — Frescoes of Spanish 
scenery. In the drawing-room — the 
Wise Men's Offering, Bubena; the 
Battle of the Boyne, West; Battle 
of La Hogue, West ; Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria, Mignard ; An- 
tiochus and Stratonioe, P. da Cortona, 



There are also many family por- 
traits, by Lely and others, and 
statues and busts, by Westnuicott, 
&c. In a long corridor are por- 
traits of the racehorses which have 
belonged to this family for more than 
100 years, famous on the turf. 

The library contains the Corpora- 
tion Charter of Chester Cathedral, 
by Ranulph, Earl of Chester ; a copy 
of the Chronicles of Henry of Hun- 
tingdon; and a transcript of the 
record known as ' The Cheshire 
Domesday.' 

The grounds are of great beauty, 
and are partly laid out as apine- 
tum. In tiie garden — unless now in 
the City Museum — is a Roman altar, 
found at Chester, and inscribed 
"Nymphis et fontibus:" also a 
Greek sacrificial altar, brought by 
the Marquis of Westmmster from 
Delphi. 

The Dee is crossed nearly oppo- 
site the vUlage of Aldford by a light 
suspension-bridge, erected by the 
Marquis of Westminster in 1824. 

Eodeston Ch.isa. pretty cruciform 
ch , containing a painting by Weslall, 
the subject being Joseph of Arima- 
thea begging the Body of our Sa- 
viour. Ralph Lowndes, a rector of 
Eccleston, in 1685, was deprived of 
his living for refusing the oaths, and 
continued a nonjuror till his death. 
Tlie ch. is the burial-place of the 
Grosvenor family, by whom it was 
beautifully restored from designs by 
Porden. In old days, when salmon 
were plentiful in the Dee, the Rector 
of Eosleston, whose rectory stands 
in pleasant grounds surrounded by 
Eaton Park, tiad the right of obtain- 
ing every 20th fish. The Grosvenor 
family claims the serjeantry of the 
Dee, but the only privilege used is 
that of providing the ferry-boat 
and receiving the tolls. This ser- 
jeantry was originally given to Robert 
de Eton, from Eton Weir to Amolds- 
heye (a rock opposite Chester GastleX 
by tiie service of clearing the river 
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from all nets improperly placed there 
— "and to have tolle from every 
flote at Eton passing his weir, d*e 
prim& Knycke imum denarium qui 
vocatur hache penny et de qualibet 
Knycke sequente unum qnadrantem, 
and to have waifs and wrecks on his 
manor of Eton, and two still nets 
and two ftee boats on Dee." — Harl. 
M8S, 

The visitor may, if he prefer, go 
by water from Cheater to Eaton Hall, 
the distanoe from St. John's Ch. 
being 6 m. The charges are very 
moderate, and vsiry according to the 
size of tlie party, and consequently 
of the boat. 

The small portion of Cheshire that 
lies on the W. bank of the Dee can 
best be visited by the Great Western 
line to Shrewsbury, which quits the 
Holyhead Bly. at SaUney, and turns 
abruptly to the S. The Denbighshire 
border is crossed at Ptdford Stat, 
Here was once an abbey of Cister- 
cians, founded by Bobert Pincema, 
brother of the Ejarl of Chester, in 
1153. It bad but a brief existence, 
for the irruptions of the Welsh made 
it such an unpleasant residence for 
the monks, that they were transferred 
to Dieulacresse in Stafford^ire. The 
order for removal was said to have 
been given in a dream to Earl Ban- 
dal BlundeviUe. 

There are scarcely any traces of 
the castle of the Pulfords, the site of 
which is close to the ch., on the bank 
of the brook that divides Cheshire 
and Denbighshire. Between Pulford 
and the river is L(iche HaU, the old 
seat of the Manleys, of Monksfield« 
which was garrisoned by Sir William 
Brereton, who made it his head- 
quarters during the siege of Chester. 
DodUgUme, to the W. of Pulford, 
was the property of the Boydells, 
who had a castle here, the site of 
which was subsequently occupied by 
a house buOt by tne Manleys. Both 
have long since disappeared. The 
ch. W8ks given by Alan de Boydell 
to St. Werburgh in Chester in the 



reign of King John. It contains a 
monument to Thomas Egerton, Lord 
EUesmere, Lord Keeper, who lived 
at Dodiestone Hall in the 16th centy. 

The boundaories of the parish were 
marked by a series of wells, which 
used to be cleaned out by the parish- 
ioners in their perambulations. A 
curious entry exists respecting the 
well on Dodiestone Moor, 1642 — 
" This year the Curate of Gresford, 
with some of the parishioners, having 
come for divers yeares to Moor Well, 
some of them over the Moor, and 
some of them through Pulford parish 
in procession, saying that they were 
sent thither to claim that well to be 
in their parish, and now this yeare 
when they were in tiie Moor, they 
saw some soldiers standing by the 
well, which wanted to see their 
fashions, on which the said Curate 
and his company went back again, 
and never came again to the well.'* 

1 J m. to the W. of Dodiestone is 
Kinnerton HaU, an old gabled farm- 
house, in Edward UI.'s time held 
by the Boydells. 



BOUTE 24. 

FBOM CHESTER TO WARRINGTON, 
BY FRODSHAM. 

The Cheshire Junction Bly.y which 
is the nearest rte. &om Chester to 
'Manchester takes a north-easterly 
course from the general stat, having 
on 1., 1 m., HocHe EdU (A. Pott^ 
Esq.), Eoole Bank (P. Ewart. Esq.), 
and on rt. the village of Guilden 
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ham. In this hill, of which the 
Band-stone is very soft, are several 
caves, oue of them used as a stable. 
1 m. to the S. of Helsby is the vil- 
lage of Alvafiley, which gave the title 
of Lord Alvanley — Lord Alvanley 
was the famous wit and bon-vivant, 
who figures so largely in the Greville 
Memoirs — (extinct m 1857) to the 
fanuly of Ardeme. Ormerod says 
that the Ardemes of Alvanley were 
the only house in the Hun<u-ed of 
Eddisbury who have held their es- 
tates in the direct male line for 
nearly six centuries. The ch. stands 
on the site of a chapel founded 
by Catherine Ardeme (temp. Henry 
YI.); dose to it stood the castle 
of the Alvanleys, now represented 
only by a trace of the moat. The 
whole of the scenerv of the pass 
between Alvanley and Frodsham is 
highly romantic. 

[From Helsby to Hooton, on the 
Birkenhead line, the distance is 
9 m. over flat alluvial country cm. 
the banks of the Mersey. 

2 m. Ince Stat. From the low ele- 
vation of the land, and the name of 
Ince (Ynys, Insch, or Inni8-island)| 
it is evident that the rocky pro- 
jection on which the village is 
situated was once surrounded by 
water. The abbots and monks of 
St. Werburg, Chester, to whom this 
manor was given by Hugh Lupus, 
complained that in Wyrral and their 
manor of Ynes, they had lost by 
inundations of the sea 80 carucates 
of land, and were daily losing more. 
They also laid claim to the manorial 
right of ** wrecum maris," or sea- 
wrack, three miles further from the 
sea than could possibly be the case 
now. Indeed, for more than that- 
distance, the soil of the valley, a 
yard below the surface, shows the 
same grey sea-sand as the gix)und 
which has been recovered from the 
Dee by embankment. 

The old manor-house of the abbots 



Sutton^ formerly called Golden Sut- 
ton. Jffoole Heath was one of the 
three sanctuaries for criminals per- 
mitted by the Earls of Chester within 
the Palatinate, 

2J UL 1., at Mickle Trafford, Sir 
William Brereton placed a garrison 
for the king during the siege of 
Chester, takkig advantage of a pass 
through which the turnpike-road to 
Frodsham runs. 

On rt. is PUmstcdl Ch, It is of 
the date of Henry YHI. and has a 
nave, chancel, and N. aisle ; at the 
E. end of which is a chapel of the 
Trafford family. '* Adjoining the pul- 
pit are some brilliantly coloured 
figures in a kneeling position, of 
Thomas Smyth and *Marget hys 
wyt;* with 7 sons and 4 daughters." 
Underneath the E. window on the 
outside is a raised monument, the 
sides carved with skeletons. 

6} m. Dunham Stat. On rt. is Wim- 
bold Trafford Hall (Rev. G. Perryn). 
On the 1. the country, hitherto flat 
and uninteresting, l>ecomes broken 
and picturesque, with knolls and 
■wooded escarpments. They form 
the western and northern boundaries 
of the Forest of Delamere, and as 
they approach Helsby and Frodsham 
become develoned into a fine range 
of abrupt hillsji which are landmarks 
over all Cheshire and South Lanca- 
shire, and command very wide pano- 
ramic views. 

At. 7^ m., Helsbt Junc, a line is 
given off to 1., affording to War- 
rington and Manchester the advan- 
tage of a short cut to Birkenhead, 
without necessitating the detour by 
Chester; also another, called the 
West Cheshire, connecting the Mersey 
with Northwich and the salt dlstricto 
(Rte. 20). Hdsby Hill, surmounted 
by a camp, is the first of this series 
of bluffs ^at command the Mersey, 
and the pedestrian cannot do better 
than ascend it, and continue his 
excursion along the chain to Frods- 
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(now a fermhouse) was originally 
fortified and defended by a stone 
wall and moat, hewn out of the solid 
rock. The bam was probably the 
abbots* hall, and still contains some 
square-headed windows within ellip- 
tical arches. The ch, (restored in 
1854) has a very conspicuous and 
handsome tower. The manor, which 
after the Dissolution passed suc- 
cessively into the possession of 
the Oottons, the Gholmondeleys, 
Wynnes, and Warings, at present 
rests with E. W. Yates, Esq., who 
resides at Ince HaM, a modem Italian 
building, close to the river-nide. 
On the 1. of Ince stat. is Elton Hall, 
now a farmhouse, but once the seat 
of the Frodsham &mily. 'It is of 
the date of the 17th cent. 

Thamt<m ffaU (1 m. S.W.) was 
the old moated residence of the 
family of Le Roter. The ch. con- 
sists of nave, chancel, and aisles, 
the N. aisle being erected as a 
chapel by the FrodBhams of il^lton. 
It contains a piscina with trefoil 
arch under a canopy, and some monu- 
ments to the Gerard family) and 
that of the Bunburies of Stanney. 
One of the early rectors was Ber- 
i^ard Gilpin, the Reformer, who, by 
opportunely meeting with a broken 
leg in 1553, which caused his death, 
escaped niart3rrdom. 

Quitting Ince stat. the rly. (crosses 
a little tidal inlet, at the N. of 
which, on Stanlaw Point, is the site 
of the Abbey of Stanlaw, foimded in 
the 12th centy. for Cistercian monks 
by John, (Nonstable of Chester. 
After acquiring, the rectory of Roch- 
dale from Roger de Lacy, and of 
Blackburn and Eccles from the Earl 
of Lincoln, they migrated to Whalley 
Abbey in Lancashire, which flour- 
ished with a grandeur which Stanlaw 
never reached. The Abbot of Stan- 
law was one of the spiritual Barons 
who held under the Earls of Chester, 
and sat in the Parliament of that 
Palatinate. Although Stanlaw bore 



the name of " Locus Benedictus,** it 
was not a pleasant place, and the 
monks had a great deal to put up with. 
It was low and unhealthy, often 
flooded, nnd inaccessible at spring: 
tides : added to which, the tower of 
the ch. fell down in 1287, while, t^o 
years afterwards, most of it was con- 
sumed by fire. 

5 m. Whitby Stat, On rt. is the 
busy little port of Whitby Locks, or 
Port EUesmere, the tidal termination 
of the Ellesmere Canal, which thns 
commimicates with the Dee, and tlie 
whole inland waterway between 
Cheshire, Shropshire^ and the Mid- 
land counties. Iron ore is imported 
into the surrounding districts, while/ 
iron in its manufactured state is 
here loaded for exportation, and a 
brisk business is carried on. 

Whitby HaU (J. Grace, Esq.). 

7 m. Sutton Stat, 

9* m. HooTON JuNC. (Rte. 25).] 

10 m. Frodsham Stat. The town, 
a long straggling street, most pictu- 
resquely situated at the foot of Over- 
ton Hill (400 fk.\ is of considerable 
antiquity, and the Inn, the Bear's 
Paw, has over its doorway the date 
1632 (Pop. 2095). Of the castle no- 
thing is left, but the c7». is interesting. 
It is placed at Overton, some distance 
outside the town, and consists of nave, 
chancel, side aisles, and tower. The 
nave is divided from the aisles by 
3 arches, 3 pillars of which are 
cylindrical, and the 4th octagonal. 
By the altar is a priest's stall, with 
trefoil head and canopy. Amongst 
the monuments is one to Mr. Hyde, 
of Cattenhall, 1715, also to a car- 
penter, who, we are told, had dropsy, 
and was tapped 58 times in 33 weeks, 
parting altogether witii 1032 quarts 
of water. The Beacon HiU is said to 
have been used for signallin g purposes 
as lately as the last centy. Nether- 
ton, at the S. end of the town, is 
said to have been the residence of 
the Nangreaves from the time of 
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Henry VIII. to 1815, when the 
family became extinct. LimoseUa 
ciquatica grows in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Frodsham is connected, since the 
last edition of this Handbook, with 
the busy port of Buncom by a new 
and direct route of the London and 
North-Western Bly. between Liver- 
pool and Chester. See Buncorn, 
below. 

3 m. to the ri of Frodsham is the 
Tillage of Aston and Aston HaU, the 
seat of the Astons in the time of 
£dward HI. Under a peculiar deed 
they had a right to their diet at 
Norton Priory, and among the Aston 
MSS. in the British Museum thjgre 
is a curious document of the reign 
of HOTiry VI., in which Bichard 
Aston complains that he had not 
the same allowance as his ancestors 
had. 

Quitting Frodsham, the rly. crosses 
the Weaver river and canal, near its 
mouth, by a lofty viaduct, on the 
other side of which is 

12 m. Halton Stat On an emi- 
nence overlooking the river is the 
site (witli very scanty traces) of Rock 
SavagBf a splendid residence erected 
in the reign of Elizabeth by Sir J. 
Savage. The Cholmondeley femily 
still take from it the title of Earl 
of Bock Savage. 

IHaUon {Inn : Castle) is a pretty 
red sandstone village of neat houses 
and villas, placed aloug the terraced 
side of Halton Hill, the summit of 
which is occupied by the castle and 
ch. There is a magaificent view 
ftom it of the whole estuary of the 
Mersey, a large extent of South 
Lancashire, Buncom and its bridge, 
the Frodsham and Helsby hills, 
and the Welsh mountains in the 
distance. 

The Cagtle, although the outer 
wall is of great extent, has no archi- 
tectural features of interest left, but 



before the days of artillery its situa- 
tion must have made it well nigh 
impregnable. It was erected soon 
after the Conquest, by Nigel, one of 
the BaroDs of Halton (who were also 
Constables of Chester), to whom it 
was given by Hugh Lupus on con- 
dition of leading the Cheshire army 
against the Welsh when needed, ft 
was a hunting-seat of John of Gkiunt, 
and was subeequently a prison for 
recusants. During the Civil War it 
was garrisoned for the King, and 
besieged and taken by Sir Wm. 
BreretoQ in 1644. It has long been in 
the possession of the Crown as a part 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and is held 
on lease by the Marauis of Chol- 
mondeley. The jurisaietion of the 
Honour of Halton, or Halton Fee, as 
it is called, is large and peculiar, hav- 
ing a prison, a court of Record, and 
other privileges; and .one of the cus- 
toms of the manor was, that the 
driver of cattle crossing the common 
should pay a halfpenny a head to the 
Lord of the Fee, if his cattle took so 
much as a bite at a thistle. This per- 
quisite was termed Thistletake. Piers 
Plowman speaks of the situation of 
Halton, but in rather dubious terms 
as to the honesty of the neighbour- 
hood: — 

"'lliOTO the pass of Haaltonn 
Poverte might pasiie whith owte peril of 
robbyrye." 

• 

Thech.y also of New Bed sandstone, 
is placed just beneath the castle, and 
is a good example of the adaptation 
of architectural requirements to the 
ground on which it is built. It has 
been well restored. It is of E. £ng. 
date, with nave, aisles, and clerestory, 
and a very short chancel. There is 
a good W. window of stained glass 
of two £. Eng. compartments, with a 
rose light above. A Widk of 1 mi. 
across the fields brings the visitor to 
Runcorn {Inns: Boyal. Wilson's )( Pop. 
16,446), a busy port on the Mersey, 
which has attained its growth in con- 
I nectlon with the canal system. Bun- 
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com is of considerable antiquity, 
and a ch. and castle are said to have 
existed before the Conquest — the 
latter, a fortress of Ethelneda, situ- 
ated on what is still known as the 
Castle Rock. The Mersey contracts 
here to a breadth of 400 yards, 
known to sailors as Runcorn Gkip, 
and from the fact of its being fordable 
at low water, it no doubt gave a 
considerable value to Halton Castle 
as a fortress. Biit it was not till 
the time of the Duke of Bridgewater 
and his factotum, Brindley the 
engineer, that Runcorn became of 
any importance in the commercial 
annals of the county. Brindley 
selected it as the termination of the 
Grand Trunk Canal at the Mer- 
sey. ** The entire length of the new 
canal from Longford Bridge to the 
upper part of Runcorn* nearly 28 
miles in extent, was finished and 
opened for traffic in the year 1767, 
after the lapse of about 5 years from 
the passing of the Act. The formid- 
able flight of locks from the level 
part of the canal down to the waters 
of tiie Mersey at Runcorn, was not 
finished for several ^ears later, by 
which time the receipts derived by 
the Duke from the sale of his coals, 
and the local traffic of the under- 
taking, enabled him to complete 
them with comparatively little diffi- 
culty. Considerable delay was oc- 
casioned by the resistance of an 
obstinate landowner, near Runcorn, 
wl)o interposed every obstacle which 
it was in his power to offer ; but his 
opposition, too, was at length over- 
come, and the new and complete 
line of water communication between 
Manchester and Liverpool was finally 
opened throughout. 

In a letter written from Runcorn, 
dated 1st May, 1778, it is stated that 
" * yesterday tlie locks were opende. 
and the ' Heart of Oak,' a vessel of 
50 tons burthen, for Liverpool^j>assed 
through them.' " — Smiles, To suit 
the requirements of the port, large 
warehouses and docks were built.] 



There are two flights of locks, ten 
in each flight, also a dock with inner 
and outer basin. Brindley *s original 
proposal was to connect the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire shores by a bridge, 
but this was too expensive for the 
Duke, and it has been left for the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company to do it, in the shape of a 
work which throws Brindley *s plan 
into the shade. The direct line from 
London to Liverpool is given off at 
Pkeston JrNC. (Rte. 17), and crosses 
the river at Runcorn Gap by a fine 
viaduct and open lattice-girder bridge, 
1500 ft. long and 75 It. above tiie 
river at high water. Two massive 
stone piers support it, leaving three 
intervals of 300 ft. each, so as not to 
interfere with the navigation. The 
approaches are sustained by 97 
arches. A roadway is added for the 
convenience of foot-passengers, and 
altogether the Runcorn bridge may 
&irly take rank with simiJbEir en* 
gineering structures. It was built 
by Mr. Wm. Baker, begun in 1863 
and completed 1868. , By means of 
it the journey from London to liver- 
pool is now performed in between 4 
and 5 hours. A large trade is carried 
on at the port between Liverpool 
and the Midland districts, and it is 
the principal, and almost the only 
route, by which the Staffordshire pot- 
teries receive their . china-clay and 
stone, which is brought to Runcorn 
by ship ttom Cornwall. With the 
exception of the railway and canal 
works, there is not much to be seen 
in the place. The ch. is modem, 
having superseded the old one in 
1849, and contains a good E. window 
given by Sir Richard Brooke, repre- 
senting the Last Suj^r and other 
incidents in the life of the Saviour. 
In addition to the rlv. there is a 
ferry across the river, by which the 
traveller can proceed directly to 
Widness (Rte. 38). At Weston, 2J 
m. S., are chemical works, and at 
Weston Point are the docks of the 
Weaver Navigation, and a lighthouse. 
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Bail to Crewe and Liverpool, from 
Bnncom.] 

IS^ m, Norton Stat, On Lis Norton 
Priory, the beautiful seat of Sir 
Bichard Brooke, Bart., a Grecian 
edifice built on the site of a re- 
ligious house, which was founded in 
Stephen's reign for Canons Begular 
by William FitzNigeU. Although 
originally placed at Buncom, it was 
afterwards removed to Norton and 
enriched with many benefactions, 
including "two deer yearly on the 
Feast of the Assumption." 

At the time of the Dissolution the 
Abbot made great resistance to the 
sale of the manor to Sir Bichard 
Brooke, but was promptly ordered 
by King Henry to be hanged for his 
impertinence ''for the torrible ex- 
ample of all others hereafter.'* Sir 
William Brereton, however, respited 
him, and so tiie Abbot escaped. Like 
many other Cheshire mansions, Nor- 
ton came in for rough treatment 
during the Civil Wars, having been 
besieged by the Boyalists in 1643. 

"One place above others hath 
been extremely assaulted. Mr. 
Brooke, of Norton's, a neere neigh- 
bour to the Earle Bivers, against 
which they brought their cannon, 
with many horse and foote, and fell 
to batter it on a Sabbath day. Mr. 
Brooke had eighty men in the house. 
We were carefulle he should lacke 
no powder. With all other things 
Master Brooke fumisht them fully. 
A man upon his tower, with a flag in 
his hand, eryd them ayme, while 
they discharged their cannon, saying, 
* Wide, my Lord, on the right hand. 
Now wide two yards on the left, two 
jBTda over, my Lord.' He made 
them swell with anger when they 
could not endamage the house, for 
they only woimded one man, lost 46 
of their own and their cannonier." 

" To cry aim '* is a technical phrase 
from the archery butts, used by 
Shakespeare, King John, II. 196, 
Merry Wives of Windsor, HI. 2, 45 ; 

[Shropshire & Cheshire,'^ 



of. Ibid,, II. 3, 93. It was the man 
at the target who told the archers 
at lon^ ranges whether they had 
fired nght or left, short of or over 
the mark. It is not quite apparent 
who the *' my Lord" in this extract 
was. 

Between Norton and Daresbury 
Stat, (16 m.) the line crosses the 
L. & N.-Westem Bly. at a high 
level. On rt. is Daredmry Hall 
(S. B. Chadwiok, Esq.). Daresbury 
Gh. (restored in 1871), contains re- 
mains of a rood-loft, a carved oak 
pulpit, sedilia, a niche for a pix-box, 
and a bas-relief by Gibson. Before 
the Mersey is crossed the two rlys. 
join issue, and together enter tho 
stat. at Warrington {Hdbh, for Lan- 
cashire), 



ROUTE 26. 
FROM CHESTER TO BIRKENHEAD. 

The short rly. which connects 
Chester and Birkenhead (15 m.) is 
an important link in the through 
traffic between Staffordshire, South 
Wales, and Liverpool. The only 
objection to it as a pass^iger route 
is the unpleasantness of the steam 
ferry transit across the Mersey, 
which in wet and stormy weathOT is 
anyUiing but agreeable. Several 
proposals have been put forward .to 
obviate it— such as a subway imder 
the river or a leviathan bridge 
across it, and there is no doubt but 
that one of these schemes will, before 
many years, be carried out. 

H 
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Quitting the general stat. at 
Chester, on 1., is tlu9 County Lunatic 
Asylum. 

3 m. MoUington Stat. Rt. is Mos- 
ton HaU (Mrs. Massey), Backford 
HaU (E. H. Gl^, Esq.), and 1. 
MoUington HaU (Canon Blomfield). 
A little to the rt. of Moston is the 
Butter JSillf where the country people 
left their commodities for the city, 
when the plague was raging. The 
traveller is now fisdrly in the penin- 
sula of WirraUf that tongue of land 
lying between the estuaries of the 
Dee and the Mersey. 

Oh ! thrice happy shire, confin'd so to bee 
'Twixt two so famous floodes as Mersey is 

and Dee; 
Thy Dee upon the west from IVaks doth 

tiiee divide. 
Thy Mersey on the north from the Lan- 
castrian side." 

PdycXb. xi. 33-6. 

"From the city/* says Camden, 
^ north-westward, there runneth out 
a Chersonese into the sea, inclosed 
on one side with the estuary of Dee 
and on the other with the riyer 
Mersey. We call it Wirall, the 
Welsh (because it is a comer) Kill- 
gwry; this was all, heretofore, a 
desolate forest, and not inhabited 
(as the natives say): but King 
Edward III. disforested it. Now it is 
well furnished with towns, which 
are more favoured by the sea than 
by the soil; for the land affords 
them very little com, but the water 
a great many fish.'* 

The physical geography of Wirrall 
was not the same always, as it is now. 
The Hundred of Wirrall and the 
Hundred of Broxton are said to 
have communicated by a valley stQl 
marked with shells and sand, which 
a tide a little higher than usual 
would cover, making the district 
into an island. This view is corro- 
borated by the name of Ince (Ynys, 
island), and several old documents 
relating to the ancient shore rights. 

4 m. west of Mollington, nearly 



opposite Queensferry, is Shotwick. 
Shotwick at the Conquest was held 
by the Sec. Canons of St. Werbergh 
of Chester, from whom William took 
and gave it to Hugh Lupus, who 
granted it to the Benedictine Monks. 
The manor was held of their abbots 
by a family of the name of Sotowicke. 
The ch. is situate at the top of the 
old river-bank, dedicated, like many 
others in like position, to St. Michael 
and All Angels. The explanation of 
the problem of a ch. of so great size 
with so few cottages near it, and a 
population less than 100, is that the 
course of the Dee has changed, partly 
naturally, but mainly artificially, by 
reclamation of a kurge quantity of 
land. 

Hence the old seafaring popnla- 
tion migrated about 2 centuries ago 
to Queensferry, Connah's Quay &c. ; 
and the ch. is, as it were, left 
stranded, the main population being 
in the village of Great Sanghall, 
2 m. distant by footpath, 4 by road; 
and of Little Sanghall, a smaller 
hamlet, one mile further oft. The 
ch. consists of a large, square, em- 
battled tower, nave, N. aisle pro- 
longed, and chancel. It is a ques- 
tion whether the present chancel is 
the old one, or whether the quasi- 
chapel at the end of the N. aisle 
is not where the altar originally 
stood ; as is inferred from some still 
remaining stone steps, and the frag- 
ment of an old rood-screen. The 
porch is Saxon, but the two arches 
separating the chancel from N. aisle 
are Norman. The font is very old. 
There are no monuments or windows 
of interest. Saving that the Dean 
and Chapter of Chester replaced the 
old and falling roof by a new one 
a few years since, Shotwick ch. is 
most dilapidated. There was a ch. 
on the same site in 600. 

On the grounds of the Lord of the 
Manor at Great Sanghall (Captain 
Trelawny), the lines of a smaU 
ancient castle are traceable, parti- 
cularly the moat ; excavations on a 
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Deventer. But lie shamefully be- 
trayed his post and treacherously 
gave it up to the Spaniards. In Sir 
J. Stanley's time a seal was taken in 
a net off Hooton. 



small scale have discovered the foun- 
dations. The old stones of the walls 
have gone to mend pigsties. Great 
Sanghall lies on the top of the old 
river-bank, in a straight line with 
Shotwick. 

A new ch, has been built at 
Capenhurstt between Shotwick and 

7 m. Ledaham Stat. 

[On 1. 4 m., overlooking the Flint- 
shire coast and the high grounds of 
Northop and Halkin, are Puddington 
Cottage (Sir John Stanley Errington) 
and Burton HaU (Captain Gongreve). 
At Burton a hospital once flourished, 
but it was given by Henry VII. 
to the hospitel of St. John at Lich- 
field, which till recently enjoyed the 
tithes. Dr. Wilson, the pious Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, was bom here in 
1663. The cottage where he was 
born is still standing. The oak 
surplice-cupboard in the ch. vestry 
was the Bishop's property, perhaps 
his wardrobe. The school was 
founded and endowed by the Bishop, 
and in his deed of gift, Wirrall is 
spelt ** Worrhall '* or, as the country 
folk call it, Wharl. The tithes of 
Burton have been bought from the 
Hospital of St. John at Lichfield by 
Gaptftin Gongreve, the squire and 
patron of Burton.] 

8J m. Hooton Juno., with the 
Helsby line (Rte. 24) and T^th 
the Parkgate line. On rt. is Hooton 
HaU (J. Navlor, Esq.), a fine park 
celebrated for its training-ground 
and stables. The Hooton Hall art 
collection was sold in 1875. Hooton 
was once a seat of the Stanleys, 
a branch of the Latham family, 
and staunch Gatholics. From its 
situation, close to the river, it was 
a well-known receptacle for Popish 
emissaries, who could be shipped off 
at a moment's notice, when neces- 
sary. Sir Rowland Stanley's eldest 
son William held a post of trust in 
Queen Elizabeth's army of theNether- 
lands, and was made governor of 



[From Hooton a short branch 
runs across the peninsula to the 
Dee Goast. 

1^ m. Hadlow JRoad Stat. 

4 m. Neston Stat. Neston (Inn : 
Plough) is a quiet little market- 
town in which the magisterial busi- 
ness of Wirrall is mainly transacted. 
The ch, is old, but much alt^ed 
fr<»n time to time. It consists of 
nave, aisles, chancel, and tower, and 
is built of warm red sandstone. 

4J m. Parkgaie {Hotel: Union) 
is a small watering-place that com- 

E3tes with those on the Mersey for 
iven)ool summer visitors. It has 
but few attractions, ezC'Cpt an ex- 
cellent pure air blowing over from 
the Dee and the Welsh hills, and 
yeij charming views of Flintshire 
and the estuary — the spot where 
**Lyoidas" was shipwredked, and 
where, at low water divided by an 
uncertejn and dangerous channel, 
stretch fiEir out the sands known to 
modem literature by the beautiful 
song in the novel of * Alton Locke' — 

" Oh Mary, go and call the cattte home 
Across the sands of Dee." 

Seen when the tide is in, the Dee 
(the Seteia -SIstuarium of Ptolemy) 
appears a magnificent river, fit for 
a commeroial navy, which might be 
attracted by the riches of its shores, 
the coal of its immediate basin, 
the lead from the limestone hills 
of Flintshire, the ancient smelting 
trade, which is, as it has been, one 
of its prerogatives — all these might 
be expected to lie in its anchorages, 
which are, on the contrary, a soli- 
tary waste of waves. This requires 
a remedy which will never be effi- 
ciently applied until its waters, as 
far as Mostyn Deeps, are confined in 
a ship canal. 

M 2 
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The Dee itself* horn Queenferry to 
Chester, was embanked in 1732, and 
by this means 50,000 acres reclaimed 
for agricultural purposes. For the 
tourist who has tmie at his disposal 
no walk can be more breezy or 
agreeable than that from Parkgate 
to HoylaJce, where a train to Birken- 
head may be obtained. The pedes- 
trian will keep the high ground 
parallel with the shore, passing Ash- 
field Had (K. Macfie, Esq.), LeigkUm 
HaU (T. Monk. Esq.), the villages of 
Gayton, Heswell, Thurstaston, and 
W&it Kirby {Inns: Royal; Green 
Lodge). All these places are more 
or less sought after as residences by 
Liverpool merchants, who have a 
choice of marine localities such as 
falls to very few mercantile towns.] 

10 m. Bromborough Stat. On rt., 
1 m., is Eastham Ferry {Hotel: 
Ferry, good), the Sunday and sum- 
mer resort of Liverpool excursionists, 
who throng thither to enjoy the shady 
woods and pleasant river -banks. 
Steamers leave every hour for St. 
George's Pier, 6 m. The village of 
Eastham is 1 m. S. between the 
Ferry and Hooton. "Bit Brcm^bororAgh 
J?aa (late B. Bankin, Esq.). 

12 m. SmtcH Stat, On rt. is a 
small tidal estuary called Brovn- 
horough Fool, utUised as a safe situa- 
tion for the floating powder-maga- 
zines, which it would oe imprudent 
to place nearer Liverpool. Here are 
also the works of Price's Patent 
Candle Co., together with shipping 
conveniences for loading the New 
Bed sandstone from the Storeton HiUy 
1 m. 1. 

Ihe geologist should pay a visit 
to these quarries, which are m the 
Keuper beids. About 130 ft. from the 
base of the formation, footprints of 
l^e Bhyncosaurus and the Cheirothe- 
rium (Labyrinthodon), a huge Batra- 
chian of the Triassic era, have been 
found, similar to those at Lymm 
(Bte. 19). 



13 m. Bebbington Stat, which may 
almost be called a suburb of Birken- 
head, from its easy access and the 
number of its villa residences. Bebb- 
ington ck, is very ancient. Ormerod 
says the nave and S. aisle are di- 
vided by a range of Saxon arches, 
resting on massy cylindrical columns. 
The rest of the ch. was finished 
temp. Henry VII. 

14 m. Bock Ferry, or Tranmere, to 
which steamers ply from St. George's 
Pier every half hour. The views of 
the opposite bank of the Mersey, 
of the Liverpool Docks, the houses 
and gardens of Toxteth, are beautiful 
and peculiar, and the scene is 
constautiy enlivened by the passage 
of perpetual steamers and tugs, 
taking vessels to and from the 
Sloyne, in which are usually anchored 
the Beformatory vessel, the naval 
school, and any ship of war which 
may happen to be stationed at Liver- 
pool. 

15 m. the terminus is reached at 
Birkenhead (Monk's Ferry), where a 
rly. boat crosses to St. George's Pier 
on the arrival of each train. But 
(hose who wish to see Birkenhead 
should proceed to Gough's Hotd 
(good), immediately fronting the 
Woodside Ferry, from whence there 
is a continual stream of passengers 
crossing the water. The sts^ges, 
booking-offices, and refreshment- 
rooms on this side the Ferry form 
an establishment of themselves, and 
are well worthy of notice. 

Birkenhead, like Crewe, Swindon, 
and Willesden inland, is essentially 
a place of modem growth, developed 
entirely by the railway system and 
the enormous commerce attracted to 
Liverpool. 

Prior to the reign of Edward IIL 
it is said to have acquired its name 
of Berkin or Birchen from the exten- 
sive forest which, according to tradi- 
tion, extended all over Lancashire 
from the Bibble to the Dee, giving 
rise to the old rhyme that— 
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*• Fiom Bircben haven to Htlbra 
A sqnirril might hop from tree to tree." 

Previous to the disforesting of the 
district by Edward III., " the whole 
of the peninsula between the Dee 
and the Mersey was possessed by 
Gherbaud, a noble Fleming; then 
by one Hugues d'Avranches, whose 
£^xx2ity gained for him the cognomen 
of Le Loup. At that period the 
banks of the Mersey were so dan- 
gerous, from the existence of sandy 
shoals, that very little shipping 
sailed thence, and the shores of the 
Bee became the point of departure 
for English troops at -the time when 
the Conquest of Ireland began to 
engage the thoughts of the EngUsh 
monarch. The peninsula of North 
Cheshire thus came more and more 
mto notice, and about the year 1170 
a priory was established at the spot 
now known as Birkenhead, for 16 
monks of the Benedictine order." — 
Land We Live In, 
. The priors of Birkenhead appear 
to have had considerable power, and 
sat in the parliaments of the Earls 
of Chester. The rights of the ferry 
were given to them, the charges 
being **for a horseman twopence, 
for a man on foot one feuihing, a 
halfpenny for a footman on market 
days, and a penny when he had 
goods or produce with him." One of 
the priors incurred the accusation 
of extortion for raising the rate on 
market day to a halfpenny, when it 
should be only one Earthing. After 
the dissolution of the monasteries 
Birkenhead became the property of 
the Wortley family, and subse- 
quently changed hands a good deal, 
being as lately as 1818 a little 
insignificant village with about 50 
inhabitants. 

But in 1824 a great change 
came over the place, which has 
since continuously and rapidly in- 
creased, until it has attained its 
present size with its population of 
nearly 80,000 souls. It was in that 
year that the late Mr. Laird, a 



ship-builder at Liverpool, purchased 
of the lord of the manor a few acres 
of land on the borders of WaMasey 
Poolj a swampy river which emptied 
itself into the Mersey about 2 m. 
W. of Birkenhead. For this invest- 
ment he paid at the rate of 4d. per 
yard — selling it again a few years 
afterwards to the Corporation of 
Liverpool for nine times its former 
value. 

This was partly owing to the 
success of Mr. Laird's shipbuilding 
yard and partly to the favourable 
opinion of Telford, Stephenson, and 
other engineers as to the qualifi- 
cations of Wallasey Pool for docks. 

Thus began the town existence 
of Birkenhead, which soon ap- 
pointed Commissioners to regu- 
late its affairs and administer its 
finances, one of the most important 
of their negotiations being the pur- 
chase of the manorial rights of the 
Woodside and Monks' Ferry. Still, 
the Corporation of Liverpool, which 
had bought the land round Walla- 
sey, took no further action in making 
docks; and it was not until 1843 
that Mr.' Laird, with two other 
gentlemen, Messrs. Potter and Jack- 
son, bought back tlie land which he 
had sold 17 years before, at the rate 
of 108. a yam, so that the value of 
the land in 20 years had increased 
40-fold. 

Having concluded their negotia- 
tions by the purchase of 600,000 
additional yards, they called in the 
aid of Mr. Rendel to build their 
docks, the main feature of which was 
to convert the Wallasey Pool into 
an enormous basin, close to its junc- 
tion with the Mersey. The Act was 
passed in 1843, notwithstanding the 
determined opposition of the Liver- 
pool Corporation, which seemed dis- 
posed not to do anything itself, nor to 
let anybody else do it. The fear 
of the injury that such a vigorous 
rival might do to their own docks, 
no doubt, was the cause of the op- 
position; but that has long been 
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proved to be a false alann. The 
docks were opened in 1847 by Lord 
Morpeth, ana, after going through 
much difficulty and a very uplull 
existence, were finally transferred 
to the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board, in 1858, thus eventually 
coming back again into the hands of 
the original owners. 

A visit round the whole system of 
Birkenhead Docks entails a good 
deal of walking. "• The total super- 
ficial area of the Dock Estate is 497 
acres, appropriated as follows : — 
Water space m the floats, docks, and 
tidal basins, 168 acres ; quays, yards, 
storage grounds, and land covered 
by buildings, 329 acres; the total 
lineal lengm of quayage is about 10 
miles." — Kdly, They consist of the 
WaJJaseyPool, called the Western or 
Great Float, which is the furthest 
away from the town, and runs up 
to Poulton Bridge, near the rly. 
stat. and to Hoylake. On the south- 
em side of the Great Float are two 
other basins and two graving docks, 
for repairing vessels. Here also are 
rows of coal-staithes and tips for load- 
ing ships with steam ooal, large 
auantities of which are brought 
aily from North and South Wales 
by special trains. A walk round the 
Great Float will give the visitor a 
good idea of the magnitude of the 
coul trade between South Wales and 
Birkenhead. It has an area of 52 
acres and a quayage of over 2 miles. 
Connected with it, by a long passage, 
is the Eastern Float — a fine basin of 
60 acres— surrounded by a magni- 
ficent range of warehouses and sheds 
for storing goods. 

The Eastern Float is connected by 
an iron swing-bridge with Seacombe, 
and by 5 passages with the docks out- 
side it. Close to its entrance is a fine 
castellated building with a lofty and 
conspicuous tower, containing the 
hydraulic and steam machinery for 
opening and shutting the dock gates 
and sluices. The remaining docks, 

which are nearer Birkenh^ul, are 



the Egerton Dock of 4 acres, the 
Morpeth Dock of 12 acres, the Mor- 
peth Tidal Basin of 7| acres, and 
the Low Water Basin of 14 acres, 
which has an extensive system of 
sluices connected with the back 
water in the float for enabling the 
deposit to be scoured. What strikes 
the visitor most is the inadequacy of 
the present trade to fill such a colos- 
sal establishment, although there ean. 
be no doubt that time will remedy 
this defect An extensive list haa 
been compiled of the casual foreign 
species of plants introduced in ship- 
bales and ballast round and near the 
Birkenhead Docks. These aliens 
seldom survive above a year or two» 
but tlie same species are being con- 
tinually reimported. 

Birkenhead, being essentially a 
modem town, presents scarce any 
features of interest for the antiquaiy. 
The churches, 5 in number, are all 
more or less modern, though St.. 
Mary* 8, from a design of Ricfnan's, 
is the principal one. They are all 
built of New Bed sandstone, of 
which such valuable supplies are 
derived &om the Storeton quarries 
close by. There are ruins of an 
ancient Priory, foimded in 1250 by 
Hamon, Lord of Dunham Massey, f(ur 
16 Benedictine monks. They con- 
sisted jof a building of two stories, 
N. of the quadrangle ; the upper 
containing the dormitory, the lower 
a crypt vaulted with stone ardies 
springing firom corbels. The hall and 
the Prior's apartment, an enriohed 
sample of E. Eng., lie to the W. of 
the quadrangle ; and to the E. is the 
chapter-house, an oblong building, 
the arches of the vaulted roof of 
which are semicircular, resting on 
capitals of E. Norman work. The 
interior of the apartment is lighted 
by 3 E. Eng. windows. In the wall 
is an incised slab commemorative of 
a prior. The streets are well and 
regularly laid out, and many of the 
houses built with a solidity and 
I style that few modem towns ai^ire 
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to. Indeed Hamilton Square is one 
of the finest squares in the kingdom, 
out of London. The Market Hall 
was built by Fox, Henderson, & Co., 
of Great Exhibition celebrity, who 
have applied their system of iron. 
and gla£» roof over a very large area 
with the happiest success. The 
length of the whole building is 
480 ft. by 180 ft. in width. St, 
Aidan's CoUege is in the suburb of 
Claughton, and is a handsome Tudor 
building by Wyatt, accommodating 
80 students, who are trained for the 
ndnistiy of the Church of England. 

Birkenhead Park lies to the N.W. 
of the town, and is one of the hap- 
piest utilizations of a swamp that it 
IB possible to conceive. It consists 
of 180 acres of charming walks, 
flower-beds, and artificial water, laid 
ou^ from designs by Sir Joseph 
PaxUm, at a cost of 120,0002. At 
the extreme end of the town, over- 
looking the Great Float, are the 
Workmen* s dwellings^ a block of build- 
ings of handsome elevation, divided 
by parallel avenues into five or six 
Uocks, capable of holding 350 fa- 
milies, arranged on the flat-system. 
All the domestic conveniences and 
sanitary arrangements are most com- 
plete throughout. 

One of the most peculiar features 
of Birkenhead are the street railways, 
it being one of the few places in 
England in whi««h Mr. Train's idea 
took root. They certainly are a 
gieat boon here, for the distances 
aie 80 long, and the gradients so 
heavy, that the rails offer unusual, 
facilities for locomotion, besides al- 
lowing the introduction of very large 
and roomy omnibuses. The latter 
ply constantly fh>m morning till night 
to the Park, Oxton, Claughton, prin- 
cipal suburbs, with good residences, 
1} mile flrom the Mersey, and the 
Hoylake rly. stat. ; receiving fresh 
cargoes on the arrival of esKsh steamer 
at the Woodside landing-stage. 



Rail to Helsby June, 16 m. ; 
Warrington, 27 ; Manchester, 49 ; 
Chester, 15 ; Hoylake, 8. Steamers 
to Liverpool, from Woodside Stage, 
every 10 minutes ; from Monks* 
Ferry, on the arrival of trains. 

Distances. Oxton, Hro.; Eastham, 
5^ ; Hoylake, 8 ; Bidston, .SJ ; Lea- 
sowe, 5 ; Parkgate, 9 ; New Brighton, 
3^ ; Egremont, 2. 

[At Bidston Hill, 3 J m. to the W., 
is the Liverpool Ohiervntory, esta- 
blished by the Dock Estate, where 
chronometers are sent to be regu- 
lated. It contains an equatorial of 
12 feet focal length, and 8^ in. aper- 
ture, and self-regulating anemometer 
and barometer. From the Light- 
house, which shows a fixed white 
light visible 25 miles distant, a veiy 
charming view is obtained of the 
estuaries of the Mersey and the Dee, 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, Seacombe, 
Egremont, New Brighton, Hoylake, 
Flint, Mostjm, and a long expanse 
of Welsh mountains. 

The village of Bidston is chiefly of 
interest from its description by Albert 
Smith, in his • Christopher Tadpole.' 
The *• Ring of Bells " is still in ex- 
istence, and maintains its business- 
like character, as detailed on the 
signboard : — 

" Walk in my friends and taste my beer and 

liquor, 
If your pockets be well stored, you'll find 

it come the quicker; 
But for want of that has caused both grief 

and sorrow. 
Therefore you must pay to-day. I will trust 

to-morrow." 

1^ m. on the sea-coast, which is hero 
iidnged by a shoal called Mockbeg- 
gar Wharf, is the curious old struc- 
ture of Leasowe Castle, the residence 
of the late General the Hon. Sir E. 
Cust, Bart. The associations that 
surround it are very peculiar, the 
neighbourhood having from early 
days been celebrated for its race- 
course. As far back as 1593, races 
were held here, at which time 
Leasowe was built by Ferdinand, 
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Earl of Derby, as a sporting-lodge, 
from whence to witness them, un- 
der the name of Mock-beggar Hall. 
The Duke of Monmouth figured in 
one of these races in 1683, and 
presented the prize which he won, 
to the Mayor of Chester's daughter, 
whose godfather he was. The sports, 
which were one of the most fashion- 
able gatherings of .those times, fell 
into (Ssuse about the end of the last 
centy. Leasowe Castle, although of 
Elizabethan age, has been added to 
in the present centy. ; and it may now 
be described as a tall octagonal tower, 
with square turrets attached to its 
alternate faces, which terminate in 
gables rising above the centre of the 
building. The apartments possess 
many interesting curiosities. One is 
fitted up with the oak panelling of the 
Star Chamber, brought here from 
Westminster in 1834. Both it and 
the cliimney-piece show by their de- 
corations that they are of the age 
of HeniT VIII. In the hall are 
much old oak- carving and some 
banners, one of which was brought 
by the Duke of Wellington from Paris 
in 1815. It was a presentation flag 
by the Emperor to the National 
Guards of that year. 

The gardens are extremely pretty, 
and, although devoid of timber, 
sufficient shelter is given by a long 
sea embankment to enable flowers to 
grow luxuriantly. This embankment 
runs westward for 1| m., and has 
been a work of no little importance 
to the security of the district. Al- 
lusion has been made before to 
the forest which is said to have 
extended from Hilbre Island to the 
Bibble. Although there is not a 
vestige of it remaining, sufficient 
discoveries have been made, to show 
that at some time or other trees of a 
large calibre existed. Geologically 
speaking, it would seem as if the 
district was of the recent era; for, 
in addition to the oak-trees, Cervus 
ehpTtas and Bos primigenius have 
been dug up, and are preserved in 



the hall of Leasowe. It is evident, 
too, that the whole contour of the 
land is fax different to what it onoe 
was, and it seems probable that the 
Wallasey River was formerly the 
outlet of an important stream, and 
perhaps that of what is now the 
Mersey. 

Further on the coast, some 3^ m., 
is Hoylake, famous for its cocklers, 
and its life-boat crew, whose boat is 
anchored at Hilbre Island, a &vourite 
residence with Liverpool merchants^ 
since the opening of the rly. {Hotel : 
Royal). Near this place is West 
Kirby, opposite to Hilbre Island, 
containing an ancient chapel. The 
patronage of West Kirby was in^ 
dispute between the Monks of Basin- 
werk and those of St Werbergh, and 
adjudged to the latter. The sea 
begins to be a little open here, 
and the views towards Khyl and 
the Welsh mountains are very cham- 
ing. It is said that a good many 
antiquarian remains ha?e at differ- 
ent tunes been found — such as fibule 
and rings, indications perhaps of tie 
population which existed contem- 
poraneously with the forest and tie 
Bo8 primigenius, 

1 m. off the coast is HUbre Istard^ 
marked by a telegraph, which, in tie 
days before the electric wire becane 
so universal, was an important liik 
in the chain of telegraphs betwe«n> 
Holyhead and Liverpool, by which 
early intimation was given to the 
port, of vessels coming up channeL 
Staticeoccidentalis grows abundantly 
on it. From Hoylake the visitor may 
extend his walk to West Kirby, 
Heswell, and Parkgate, or return by 
rail to Birkenhead, passing the sta- 
tions of Meoh, MoretoUf and Bidston. 
At Meols are the remains of a curious 
submerged (lacustrine) village.] 

fThe remaining portion of Che- 
shire between the Wallasey Pool and 
the sea is principally used as a red- 
dentisl district by Liverpool mer- 
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chants, -who have built rows of pretty 
villas extending the whole way tc> 
New Brighton. The first place that 
occurs after leaving the swing-bridge, 
near the Eastern Float, is 

Seaeombef from whence there is a 
steam-ferry every quarter of an hour 
to Prince's limding-stage. From Egre- 
mofi^ boats run every half-hour, ^ear 
the latter place is Liscardj where 
there is a battery. Lhcard ffaU is the 
residence of H. Littledale, Esq., who 
has a model fsTm a little further on. 

Wallasey possesses a new ch. in 
lieu of the old one which was burnt 
down in 1857. The tower of the old 
ch. stands in a vard adjoining. The 
situation of tne village is very 
pretty, on a rising ground, overlook- 
ing the Pool, the sea-coast towards 
Leasowe, and Bidston HilL 

New BriglUon is an assembla^ 
of marine villas and hotels, built 



on a sandy promontory, and com- 
manding charming views of the 
Channel, the Welsh mountains, and 
the ever busy mouth of the Mersey. 
Bathing is carried on here largely, 
but principally by excursionists, who 
are not particular as to the muddi- 
ness of the water or the strength of 
the tidal wave. But the air is keen 
and fresh, and the visitor may spend 
many a less enjoyable day than at 
New Brighton. On the Rock Point 
is a strong battery for the protection 
of the river, accommodating 100 
men, and armed with Armstrong 
guns. Beyond it is the Lighthouse, 
built of Anglesea granite, and 
cemented with a volcanic product 
&om Etna, which becomes harder as 
time goes on. The light is revolving, 
showing alternately red and white. 
Steamers run firom New Brighton 
every half-hour to Liverpool.] 

The Viola Chirtisii grows on the 
Bandhills near New Brighton. 
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A. 

Abdon Burf, 2$ 
Abney Hall, 119 
Acton church, ^ 
Acton Burnell Castle, 16 

Reynald, 8j • 

Round church, jo 

Hall. 10 

Acton S<x>ttCh. and Hall, 14 
Adderley Hall, 57 
Adllngton Hall, 107 
Adroaston Spa, 55 
Agden Hall, 121 
Alberbury church, •77 
Albright Hussey, 70 
Albrighton, 48 
Aldenham Hall, 10 
Alderley. 95 ; botany of, 95 ; 
church, 9) ; copper-mines, 

Edge, 9f; legend, 96; 

park, 9$; view. 95 
Alderley Hall. 144 
All Stretton, 16 
Almond Pool. 7} 
Altrincbam, 124 
Alvanley. 157 
Andertoii, i)2 
Antiquarian Tours : Che- 

shire, xlviii; Shropshire, 

xUv 
Antiquities: Cheshire, xxxv; 

Shropshire, xxvii 
Apley Castle, 54 

Park, II ; terrace, 31 

Appleton, I2J 
Aqnalate, 72 
Ardeme, 141 
Arley, 26 

Hall,Che8h., ij) 

Ashford, 2 
Ashley Hall, 125 
Ashton on Mersey, 120 
Astbury church, loi 
Astley Abbott church, 30 
Aston Hall, 159 

Botterell. 2$ 

— — Eyre church, }o 
Atcham church, 66 
Attingham Hall, 66 



BOWDON DOWNS. 

Audlem, 57 
Axe Ldge, 102 



B. 

Baddiley Hall, 86 

Badger churdi, 26 ; Hall, 26 ; 
dingle, 26 

Bagmere, i?7 

Baguley Hall. 119 

Barrow church, ^i 

Barthomley church, 98 

Basdiurch. nj 

Battlefield cnnrch, 70 

Bebbington, 164 

Beeston Castle, IJ9 

Belan Bank, 78 

Benthall Edge, 34 

Hall, 34 ; tile works, 34 

Berrington church, 36 

Berth Hill, 7) 

Berwick Hall. 71 

Betchton Hall, 94 

Betley Hall, 114 

Bettisfield Park. 81 

Bewdiey, 22 ; Forest, 21 

Bidston Hill, 167; ligl 
house, 167 ; observatory, 
167 

Billingoley, 27 

Birches, 34 

Birkenhead, 164; buildings, 
165; docks, 16$; great 
float, i6^ ; park. 167 ; 
street railways, 167 ; work- 
men's dwellings, 167 

Birkin river, 124 

Bishop's Castle, 39 

Bitterley church, 23 

Court. 2j 

Blackden Hall, 94 

Blake Mere. 85 

Bleatherwood Court, 19 

Blore Heath battle, 56 

Bollin river, 124 

Bollington. 106, 121 

Bomer Pool, 18 

Bo6cobel,49; King Charles's 
Oak, 49 

Bostook Hall, 138 

Boughton. 154 
Bowdon church, 124 
— Downs, 124 
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OHEADLE. 

Bramhall. 107 ; siege of, 108 
Breidden Hills, 78 
Brereton church, 1)7 ; Hall, 

136 ; Sir W. Brereion, 137 
Bridgnortl\, 27; Castle, 27; 

churches, 28; Hermitage, 

28 
Brimstree Hill, $3 
Broadheath. 120 
Brocton, 45 

Bromborough Pool, 164 
Bromtield Priory, 12 
Broseley, 34 
Brown Clee. 25 
Broxton Hall, 144 

inn, 144 

Bruen Stapleford, 136 
Bucklow Hill. 126 
Buglawton Hall, xo2 
Buildwas Abbey, 3$ 

Junction, 35 

Bunbury church, 140 ; school, 

140 
Burford charch, 19; House, 

19; triptych, 19 
Burning Well, 34 
Burrington, 8 
Bnrwardsley, 140 . 
Bury Ditches, 39 ; botany of, 

39 
Burton, x6| 

Barwarton church, 25 

Butter Hill. 162 

Buttington, 79 



0. 

Caer Caradoc, 14, 37 
Calico printing, xxil 
Calveley Hall, 144 
Capemhurst, 163 
Capesthome Hall, 94 
Cardington, 45 
Gastell Brogyiityn, 74 
Castle Hill, 16 
Cat and Fiddle, X03 
Cans Castle. 77 
Caynham. 23 
Ceiriog river, 76; aqueduct, 

76 ; battle 01, 76 ; viaduo^ 

76 
Cbadkirk, iia 
Cbeadle, 1x9 
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CHEADLE HX7LME. 

Cheadle Hulme, 96 

Chelmarsh, 27 

Qieshire: canals, zzv; oe* 
lebreted men, Ixiii ; 
geology, xlll; geography, 
xiil; histoiy, zzxii; In- 
doslarfal resources, xix ; 
pedestrian tmira, 1 ; places 
Off Interest, xl i skeleton 
tours, xlv 

Chester, 144 ; antiquities, 
147 ; buildings, 15J ; castle, 
iSi ; cathedral, 148 ; 
churches, 151 ; Grosvenor 
bridge. 151 ; history, 145 ; 
mysteries, 15J ; old houses, 
148 ; races, 15; ; rows, 
147; station, 144; walls, 
140 

Chester and Birkenhead Kly. 
161 

Chetwynd Park, 72 

Child's Ercal church, 56 

Chirbury, 42 

Cbolmondel^ Castle, 14J ; 
siege of, 14J 

Chnrdi Prera, 45 

Stoke, 4] 

— • Stretton, 14; churdi, 15 

Claverley church, 30 

Clee Burf, 25 

Hills, 2); antiquities, 

24; botany, 24; coalfield, 
24; Titterstone, 24 

Cleobary Mortimer, 18 

, North, 25 

Clive, 8 j 

CUmd £kid, xoj 

Cloverley, 57 

Clnn chnrdi, j8; castle; j8; 
Garde Dolorense, 18 

Clungnnford church, 4} 

Coalbrook Dale, j2 ; history, 
3 J ; coalfield, 34 ; works, j j 

Ooalport, ji 

Golebam, 18 

Combermere Abbey, 86 

Competall, 112 

Conduver Parle, 18 

C(Higleton, lox 

Edge, 100 

Cophnrsi^ 10^ 

Coppenhall cnurch, 9a 

Oomdon Htll, 41 

Cortham,44 

Corve Dale, 44 

Cotton Hall, u8 

Cound church, j6 

Craig Dunna, ^7 

Cranage Bridge, i|8 

Craven Arms, 14 

Cressage, j6 

Crewe, 89; Hall, 91; hls- 
toT* 90; i"ly« works, 91 J 
8te«l works, 91 ; town, 91 



ETTON. 

Crlggion, 79 
Croit Ambrey, 9 

Castle. 9 

Crossford, x2o ; Roman stat., 

120 
Crosslelgh, 102 
Crowton Hall, 116 
Cttlmington church, 44 



B. 

Dane's Moss, 104 

Daresbtuy, 161 

Damhall, X14 

Davenham, i|8 

Davenport Hall, Xi6 

Dee estuary, 161 

fishing rights, 155 

Defeat of C^ractocus, 17 

Delamere Forest, i?4; anti- 
quities, XI5; botany, 135 

Delbuiy churdi, 44 

Dinting Vale, 1x7 

DIsley, 109 

Ditches, 45 

Dodle8t<me, 156 

Donington, 48 

Dorfold Hall, 87 

Dowles Brook, 2x 

Downton, 11; Castl^ if 

Duke's (Mi, 137 

Dnkinfield, ii; 

Dukenfield, 126 

Duuhaih Massey, 121 ; 
cl\urch, 121 ; park, X2x 

Dutton Hall, xi6 



Eamswood, 27 
East Hall, 122 
£Iastham, X64 
Easton Court, 18 
Eaton Hall, 102, x$$ 
Ebury Hill, 70 
Eodeston church, 155 
Eddisbuiy Hill, X35 
Eignuind church,72 ; rectory, 

Edstaston,84 

Egremont, 109 

Ellesmere, 80; canal, 80; 
church, 81 ; view, 81 

Elton church, 8 

Hall, 158 

Erdeswick Hall, 114 

Etherow valley, X17 ; water- 
works, 117 

Eyton, 55 



HENOOTT POOL« 



P. 

Famdon, 144 
Farrington, J7 
Fenn's Moss, 82 
Flrtree Farm, 2ji 
Flashmen, X04 
Forest of Wyre, 21 
Forest Chapel, 104 
Frodesley church, X7 
Frodsham, X58 



Gatacre Park, 30 
Gawsworth, 104 
Geology of Cheshire, vil; 

Shropshire, xlii 
Glossop, 1x7; Hall, 118 
Gobowen Jnnc^ 74 
Goyt valley, 109 
Ooyt's Clongh, xoj 
Grappenhall, X2j 
Great Bud worth, ijj 

Moreton Hall, too 

Gredlngton, 8x 
Grinshill, 81 
Guide Bridge, loi 



Habberley valley, 26 

Hadley, 71 

Hadnall church, 82 

Hale, 124 

Halston, 80 

Halton Castle, X59; Honour, 

159 
Hamptcm Load, 27 

Handforth, 96 
Handley church, 144 
Hanmer diurcb, 81 
Hanwood churdi, 42 
— junc^ 42 
Harden Hall, 112 
Hardwick Hall, 80 
Harecastle, 99; tunnel, 99 
Hartford Bridge, 115 
Haslington, 92 
Ha88all,93 
Hatton, 14X 

Grange, 5J 

Hanghmoiid Abbey, 68 
Hawkstone, 8j; HIU family. 

84; Bed Castle, 84 
Hay Park, xo 
Haslegrove, ixx 
Helsby Hill, X57 

June, 157 

Hencott Poo^ 71 
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HEBMITAGB. 

Hermitage, ij8 
Hilbre Island, i68 
fiinstock, 56 

History of Clwshire, xxxii 
— — cotttm trade, xxii 

Shropshire, xvii 

Hodnet church, 56 ; Hall, 56 
Holcombe Hill, 128 
Holgate churdi, 44 
Holford Hall, 129 
Holliiigworth churdi, Hall, 

117 
HoUoway rocks, 37 
Holmes Chapel, 94 
Holt, 144 
Hoo Green, 126 
Hoole Heath, 156 
Hooton Hall, i6j 
Hope Bowdier, 16 
Hoptoa Castle, 43 ; siege of, 

Wafers, 20 

Hoylake, 168 

Hyde Hall, 113 ; chm^ xij 
——June, 113 
Hyssington church, 41 ; le- 
gend, 41 



I. 

Ince Manor, 148 

Industrial Resources: Che- 
shire, xix; Shropshire, 
xvti 

Ironbridge, J2 



Eelsall, us 

Kelsborough Castle, IJ5 

Kenley, 45 

Kenwick, 81 

Kinderton, the ancient Con- 
date, 138 

Kfailet Hall, 27; Bp. Swin- 
field, 27 

Kinnerley, 80 

Elnnersley, 5$ 

Kinnerton Hall, 156 

Knighton, 3^ 

Elnockln Castle, 80 

Knutsford, 127 ; costoms, 
Z27; gaol, 127 

L. 

Lache Hall, i; 
Langley Hall, 45 
Lawtnn church, 99 
Lee Hall, 138 
Leasowe Castle, 167 
Lebotwood ooalfield, 16 



HIDDLEWICH. 

Ledwydi Brook, ^9 

Farm, 19 

Leighton church, j6 

Leinthall Starkes church, 8 

Leintwardine diurch, 12 

Lezard HiU, 5? 

Lilleshall Abbey, 71 ; coal- 
pits, 72 

Lindow Common, 96 

Linley church, 31 

Wood, 99 

Liscard, 169 

Little Hereford churd)« x8 

Moreton Hall, xoo 

Llanyblodwell, 75 

Llanymynach, 75 

HUl, 75 

Llynclys, 75 

Long Mount, 36 

Longmynd, 14; camps, 15; 
dangers of, 15; geology, 
15; Watling Street, if 

Longnor Hall, 70; Burton's 
tomb, 71 

Loton, 77 

Lower Huxley Hall, 141 

Ludford churdi, 7; bridge, 
7; geology, 7 

Ludlow Castle, 2 ; churdi, $ ; 
* Comus,' J ; history, ^ ; Mil- 
ton, j; museum, 6; old 
houses, 6 ; school, 6 

Lutwych Hall, 45 

Lyme Park, 109 ; castle^ no ; 
driving deer, no 

Lymm church, 122; Hall, 
122; quarries, 122 



Macclesfield,io4 ; buildings, 
105 ; churches, 103 ; his- 
tory, 104 ; trades, 106 

Madeley, 31, 13 

Maesbrook, 80 

Malins Lee, 54 

Malpas, 142 ; Bishop Heber, 

14? 
Mamble, 21 
Marbury Hall, ij2 
Market Drayton, 56 
Marple Hall, 112 ; Bradshaw 

the regidde, 112 
Marrington Dingle, 41 
Marshbrook, 14 
Marstly, 42 
Mary Knoll, 7 
Muwley Hall, 2x 
Melandra Castle, xi8 
Mere Hall, 126 
Mersey River, 97 
Middle Castle, 7J, 83 
Middletown, 77 
Middlewich, ii8 



OXENBOLD. 

Millicbope, 44 
Mlnsterley, 42 
Mitchell Fuld, 41 
Mobberley church, 126 
Moelygolfa, 78 
Moor Park, 10 
More family, 40 
Morf Forest, 30 
Moreton Corbet, 8j 

Say, 56 

Morville church, jo 
Mottram, 117 
Mouslow Castle, 118 
Mow Cop, 09 
Munslow (anrdi, 44 



N. 

Nantwich, 87; church, 88; 
history, 88; old houses, 
87 ; salt works, 87 

Neen Sollers church, 20 

Nesscliff, ^9 

Neston, 163 

Netherton, 158 

New Bri^^ton, 169; light- 
house, 169 

New Mills, lOQ 

Newnham Bridge, 20 

Newport, 72 

Norcliffe Hall, 96 

Nordy Bank, 25 

Northenden, 119; May cus- 
toms, 119 

North Rod^ 104 

North wich, 129; geology, 
130 ; salt works, 130 ; salt 
mines, 131 

Norton Camp, 14 

—-Mere, 51 

Prioiy, 161 



0. 

Oakengates, 54 

Oakley Park, 12 

Odd Rode, loo 

Offa's Dyke, 75 

Onibury, 13 

Onslow Hall, 77 

Orleton. 9 

Oswestry, 74; church, 74; 

Old Oswestry, 74 
Oteley Park, 81 
Onlton Park, 14X 
Over, 115 

Peover Hall, 128 

Overton Scar, 143 
Oxenbold, 45 
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PABKHALL. 



P. 



Park Hall, 7) 
Ptirkgate, 16} 
FatshuU Park, 48 
Pattinf^iain charch, 49 
Peckforton Castle, 140 

Hills, 140 

Pedestrian Tours: Cheshire 

1 ; Shropshire, xlix 
Peel Hall, ij6 
Peover. See Over Peover. 
Pier* Plowman, 21 
Pltchford Hall, 17; bitomi- 

nous well, 17 
Places of Interest : Cheshire, 

xl ; Shropshire, zxxvlil 
Plash, 45 

Plemstoll church, x$7 
Plowden, 40 
P&ntesbury chnrch, 42 
Porkington, 74 
Port Ellesmere, 158 
Pott Shrigley, 106 
Poynton Hall, 107 
Prees, 84 
Prestbnry, 106 
Preston Brook, 116 
Priorslee, 54 
Pulford, 156 



Q. 



Qoatford, 29 



B. 

Ravenscroft Hall, 138 

Keedsmere, 95 

Richard's Castle, 9; bone- 
well, 10 

Riddii:^, I2j 

Rockferry, 164 

Rocksavage, 159 

Rode Hall, loi 

Romily, 112 

Roosdyche, 109 

Rose Hill, 106 

Roetheme church, 125 

— Mere, 125 

Rowton, 55 ; Castle, 78 

Heath, 142; battle of, 

142 

Ruckley Grange, 52 

Runcorn, 159; firidgewater 
Docks, 160; church, 159; 
rly. bridge, 160 

Ruahbury, 45 

Ruyton, 7J 



SUNDOBNE CASTLE. 



8. 

Saigbton Grange, 142 

Sale, I2J 

SaltersfordHall, 106 

Saltmoor Well, 2 

Sandbach church, 9} ; crosses, 
9J ; Hall. 91 

Sandiway Head, i^ 

Scenery of the feme, 10 

Seacombe, 169 

Selattyn, 76 

•Shakeiihurst. 20 

Shavington, 57 

Shawbury, 82 

Shiffhal, $3; church, 5j; 
natives, 5J 

Shipbrook, i}8 

Shotwick. 162 

Shrawardine, 79 

Shrewsbury, 57; buildings, 
6j ; bridges. 58 ; castle, 58 ; 
churches, 60; Glyndwr's 
Oak, 66; history, 57; 
names of streets, 65 ; 
school, 62; show, 65; 
, situation, 57 ; station, 57 ; 
' trades, 65 ; walls, 59 ; 
weeping cross, 66 

Shropshire : antiquarian 
tours, xlvi ; antiqui- 
ties, xzvl; canals, xxiii; 
celebrated men, xlii ; geo- 
logy, vii; history, xxvl; 
industrial resources, xvil; 
pedestrian tours, xlix ; 
places of interest, xxxviii ; 
railways, xxlii; skeleton 
tours, xliv 

Shutllngslowe, xoj 

Silk trade, xxi 

Simond's Castle, 41 

Skeleton Tours : Cheshire, 
xliv ; Shropshire, xlv 

Sloyne, 164 

Smethwick Hall, 137 

Somerford Booths, ijb 

Hall, u6 

St. Michael's College 20 

Stanage Park, 43 

Stanlaw Abbey, 158 

Staunton hessy^ ij 

Stiper Stones, 40 

Stockport, 97; Dulldings, 98 ; 
church, 97 ; history, 97 ; 
trade, 98 ; viaduct, 97 

Stoddesdun church, 25 

Stoke upon I'em, 56 

Stokesay Castle, ij 

Storeton Hill, 164; foot- 
prints, 164 

Stretio d, m 
SundiMiie Osstle, 68 



WESTBUBY. 

Sutton Hall, 104 
Sweteuham Hall, i6j 



T. 

Tabley Hall, 129; Old Hall, 

129; Sir P. Leicester, 120 
Talk-o'-th'-Hill,99 
Tarporley, 140 
Tarvin, IJ5 
Tattenhall, 141 
Tatton Park, 127 
Taxall church, 109 ; Downes 

family, 109 
Tenbury, 19; church, 20; 

Wells, 20 
The Heath Chapel, 44 
The Walls, 26 
Thelwali, 122 
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2 MURRArS HAKDBOOK ADVEllTISEll. ' May, 

MESSRS. J. & R. MCCRACKEN, 

38, QUEEN STREET, CANNON STREET, E.G., 

AQENTS, BT APPOINTMENT, TO THE EOTAL AOADEMT, NATIONAL GALLEBT, 
AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT OF 80IENGE AND ART, 

GENERAL AND FOBSIGH A6ENT8, 

WINE MERCHANTS, 

Agents for Boavler's IVenchatel Champapie, 

AND 

FOB THB BEOEFTION AND BHIPMBNT OF WOBKB OF ABT, BA06AGB, &C., 

raoBi A.ir» to a.z.z. TA.nvB or trb wobxd, 

Avail themselves of this opportunity to return their sincere thanks to the Nobility and 
Gentry for tiie patronage hitherto confeiTed on them, and hope to be honoured witii a con- 
tinuance of their favours. Thdr charges are framed with a due regard to economy, and the 
same care and attention will be bestowed as heretofore upon all packages passing through 
their hands. ■ 

DRY AND SPACIOUS WAREHOUSES, 

Where Works of Art and all descriptions of Property can be kept during the Owner's 

absence, at most moderate rates of rent. 
Parties favouring J. and B. M"C. with their Consignments are requested to be particular 
In having the Bills of Lading sent to them direot by Post, and also to forward l^eir Keys 
with the Packages, as, although the contents may be free of Duty, all Packages are still 
BXAMiNBD by the Customs immediately on arrival. Packages sent by Steamers or otherwise 
to SouUiampton and Liverpool also attended to ; but all Letters of Advice and Bills of Lading 
to be addressed to 38, Qu^n Stsbst, as above. 

AGENTS IN ENGLAND OF MR. J. M. FARINA, 

GEGBNUBBB DEM JuLICH'S PlATZ, COLOGNE, 

rOB BIB 

CELEBRATED EAU DE COLOGNE. 



MESSRS. J. AND R. MCCRACKEN'S 

PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

ALGIERS Mr. P. Dessbiomb. 

ALI£X ANDRLA Mr. A. Monfbkbato. 

ALICANTE Mr. P. B. Dahx^audbr. 

ANOONA Messrs. MooBB, MoBBLLET» ft Go. 

ANTWERP MesBTi. F. MoRHBDC fc Go. 

BAD EMS Mr. H. W. Thibl. 

BASLE.. Mr. Chs. DB J. Pbbibwbkk. Mr. J.J.Fbbt. 

BERLIN ........... Mr. Lioh M. Gohn, Comm'*. £j»^teiir, 

BERNE Messrs. A. Baubb ft Go. 

BEYROUT Messrs. Hbnbt Hbald ft Co. 

BOLOGNA . • Messrs. Rsirou, Buooio, & Co. 

BOMBAY Messrs. Knro, KiKO, ft Co. 

BORDEAUX Messrs. Albbbcht ft Fils. 

BOULOGNE 8. M. . . . Messrs. Mobt ft Co. 

BRUSSELS ........ Messrs. Vbbst&abtbn De Mbubs ft FlU. 

CALAIS Messrs. L. J. Yooub & Co. 

CALCUTTA Messrs. King, Hamilton ft Co. 

CAIRO Mr. A. Monfbbrato. Messrs. F. Ralph ft Co. 

CANNES Messrs. J. Tatlob ft RiDDETT. 

CARLSBAD Mr. Thoxas Wolf, Class Maniiflwtiixw. 

CARRARA Slg. F. Bibnaimc, Sculptor. 

CHRISTIANIA .... Mr. H. Heitjiabn. 

CIVITA VEOCHIA . Messrs. Lowb Bbothbbs, British Consulate. 

COLOGNE Mr. J. M. Fabiha, gegenttber dem JfUlchs Plat*. 

CONSTANTINOPLE Mr. Alfbed a Lauohton. 
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wmkCBarn list or ooBSMSBOWLvmh-miuimMd. 

COPENHAGEN MeaoB. H. J. Bnio fc SoK. 

'' CORFU Mr. J. W. Tailor. 

T\DvamiVKr C Meatrs. SoHLOBflSMAim fc SoBEFTLXB. Mcisrs. H. W. Bassknob & Oo. 

DUJi»DiLM ^ j^ Director of the Royal PoioeUin ManufMtofy DepOt. 

r Meatfs. FBBNoa & Co. Big. Luioi Ram aool M essn. Emii*. Fbvz] 

I fc Go. Siff. Tito Oaolurdi, Dealer in Antiquities. Mesen. 
FLORENCE { Maquat, Hookxb, k Go. Mr. K. Goodbah, Printseller. Mr. T. 

I BiABOHnn, Moeaio Worker. Meesrs. P. Bazzavti h Fio., 

I Scnlptors, Longo rAmo. 
FRANKFORT O. M. Meesrs. Bnro. Jan., & Co. Mr. G. Kbbbs. 

GENEVA MM. Lbvbibb li PBuaaiBB. 

nvKTAA i Meeers. O. Ii £. Babohx Bmithxbs. 

**''''*"*^ t Mr. C. A. WiLSOH. Mr. H. A. Mossa, Grande Albergo d'ltaUa. 

GIBRALTAR Mesers. Joun Pbaoock k Co. 

HAMBURG Messrs. J. P. Jekskm k Go. Messn. Sghobmbb k Teigbicabn. 

HEIDELBERG Mr. Pb. ZnofSBiiAiiK. 

HELSI NGFORS .... Messrs. Ldthbb k Rudolph. 
QITKRLAGKEN .... Mr. J. GBoasMAini. 

JERUSALEM Meesrs. K F. Spittlbb A Go. Mr. M. Bkbohbim. Jan. 

KISSINGEN • Mr. David Kuoklbanh. Mr. H. F. KuasuiABB. 

LAUSANNE Mr. Dubois Rbmou k FIls. 

LEGHORN MeesTB. Albz. Maobbab fc Oo. Meam. MAqvAT, Hookbb, ae Co. 

LUCERNE Messrs. F. KnOrb 8e Fils. 

MADRAS Messrs. Bunrr A Co. 

BfALAGA Mr. Gbobob HoDoaoB. 

{Messrs. Josb. DABMAvm k Sobs, 46, Strada Levante, Mo!=aic 
Workers. Mr. Foetunato TBnA,92, Strada Sta Loda. Messrs. 
Tubbbull Jnn. k ScmsBviLLB. 

MARIENBAD Mr. J. T. Adlbr, Glass Mannfactarer. 

MAEtSEILLES Messrs. E. Gaillol and H. Saintpibbre. 

MENTONE Mr. Palbabo. Mr. Jean Orebqo iJlis. « 

BIE88INA Messrs. Caillrb, Walkrb, & Go. 

{Mr. G. B. Buffet, Piasia di 8. Sepokro, No. 1. 
Messrs. Fbatblu Bbambilla. Messrs. Ulbioh k Oow 
Messrs. G. Bono k Co. 

MUNICH Messrs. WmfBB A Co., Printsellers. Brienner Strasse. 

V A miss (Messrs. W. J. Tubbbr k Oo. Mr. G. Soala. Wine Merchant. 

a^runa,,, ^ Messrs. G. Questa & Co. Messrs. Cbbulu * Go, . 

^SSb)T!!^ { Messrs. Bouvibb FbAbbs, Wine Merchants. 

NEW YORK '.v.*. '.'.'. Messrs. Baldwin Bbos. k Go. 

NICE Madame Y^ Adolphb Lacboex & Go. J 

NUREMBERG Mr. A. Pigebrt, Dealer in Antiquities. 

OSTEND Messrs. R. St. Amour A 8()N. 

PALERMO Messrs. Inobam. Whitakbb, k Go. 

PARIS Mr. L. Chbnub, Packer, Roe Croix des Petlts Ghamps, No. 24. 

PAU Mr. MuaoBAVB Clat. 

pia A (Messrs. Huoubt k Van Lint, Scnlptort In AlabastAr and Marble, 

(Mr. G.Andbbobi, Senator in Alabaster. 

PRAGUE Mr. W. Hofmann, Glass ManofiKtorer, Blauem Stem. 

{Messrs. Plowdbn k Go. Messrs. A. Macbeab k Go. Met sr?. 
MA<arAT, Hoobbb, k Co. Messrs. Spada k FtAimii. Mr. 
J. P. Shba. Mr. A. TomuBi. 

ROTTERDAM Messrs. Pbbron & Go. 

SAN REMO Messrs. Fbatblli Asquasciati. 

ST. PETERSBURG . Messrs. Tbomsob, Bobab, ft Co. Mr. G. Kbugeb. 

ST(X3KH0LM Messrs. Oibmn k Wbioht. 

THOUNB Mr. Jean Kbhbli-Stbbohi. 

TRIBSTB Messrs. FVu. (3HIBSA. 

TURIN Messrs. RooBAB. P«re ft FU& 

-trmwrnv S ^^' ^ BoTABDi, Ponte alie Balloite. 

VKNiOJL IMessrs. S. ft A. Blumbbthal &,Go. Mr. Gablo Pobw. 

VEVET Mr. JuLBB QiTAB Fha 

( Mr. H. Ullbioh, Glass MannfsctorBr, 16 Kamthner Strarse. 
VIENNA... ........ {Messrs. J. ftL. Lobmbtbb, Glass Manufitctorers, 1S» lUmtbner 

( Straase. Mr. Fbtbb Oompkoibe. 
ZXJBICE Mr. Obbll Hbsb. 
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CA LEDONIAN RAILW AY. 

TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 



The Calsdomian Railway Coupant have arrttnged a syfttpm of Toubs— about 70 in 
number— by Rail, Steamer, and Coach, com|H«bendiog almost every place of Interest either 
for scenery or historical associations throughout Scotlaud, IncludiDg— 

EDINBUBGH, GliASaOW, ABEBDEEIT, 
DUNDEE, HTVERNESS, QKBENOCK, PAISLEY, 
DUMFRIES, FEEBIiES, STIBIiINa, 
PEBTH, CBIEFE, DUNKEIiD, OBAN, INVEBABAT, 

The TrosacliB, Loch Katrine, Loch-Lomond, Loch-Bam, Loch-Tay, 
Loch-Awe, CTaledonlan Canal, Gleneoe, lona, Staffa, Skye, Balmoral, 
BraeMiar, Arran, Bmte, The Firth of Clyde, The Falls of Clyde, Ac., Ac 



TOURISTS are recommended to procure a copy of the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany's '* Tourist Guide,'' which cati be bad at any of the Company's Stations, and also at the 
cbiet Stations on the London and North- Western lUilwsy, and which contains descriptive 
notices of the districts embraced in the Tours, Maps, Plarn*, Bird's-eye View, &c 

Tickets for ihue Tourt are iisucd at the Company** Booking Offices at aU the large Stationi. 

The Toorist Season generally extends firom Juab to Sbptbubbb inclndve. 



The Caledonian Co. also issue Tourist Tickets to the Lake District of 
Enciand, The lile of Man, Connemara, The Lakes of Killamey, Ac 



The Caledonian Railway, In ooqjonction with the London and North- Western Railway. 

forme what is known as the 

WEST COAST KOUTE 

BETWEEN SCOTLAND t ENfiLAND. 

DIRECT TRAINS RUN FROM AND TO 

Glasgow, Edinburgh, Greenock, Paisley, Stirling, Oban, Perth, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Inverness, and other places in Scotland. 

TO AKD FBOH 

London (Euston), Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Bradford, and other places in England. 

SLEEPING A DAT SALOON CARRIAGES. TUROUGH GUARDS <fc CONDUCTORS. 



The Caledonian Company's Trains, from and to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Carlisle, &a. connect 
atGreenock and Wemyss Bay with the •• Columbia," •• lona," - Lord of the Isles," •• Ivanhoe," 
*' Gael." and other steamers to and from Dnnoon, Innellan. Kothesay, Largs Millport, the 
Kyles of Bate, Arran, Campbeltown, Ardrishaig, Inveraray, Loch-Goil, Loch-Long, &c., &c 

A fall service of Trains is ah>o ran from and to Glasgow, to and from Edinburgh, 
Stirling, Perth, Oban, Dundee, Aberdeen, and the North; and from and to itdinborgh, to 
and from these places. 

For parHculoTs of Traim, Fares, Ac, see the Caledonian RaUtoay Company's Time TaUes. 

Gbmexal Manaoeb's Office, JAMBS SMITHSIjIiB, 

OLAsaow, 1881. GeneralManager. 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 



THE TOURIST'S ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT 

IS vi& HARWICH. 

Thb Contiiieiital Express Train leaves Liverpool Street Station, London, 
for Rotterdam every evening (Sundays excepted), and for Antwerp on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, in direct connection with 
the Fast and elegantly fitted up Passenger Steamers of the Company. 

The Steamers are large powerful vessels, ranging from 800 to 1200 tons 
burden, with ample sleeping accommodation ; and consequently Passengers 
suffer less from mal de mer than by any of the shorter Sea Routes. 

The Provisions on Board are supplied from the Company's own Hotel 
at Harwich, and are unequalled in quality. Luggage can be registered 
through to all principal Towns on tne Continent from Liverpool Street 
Station. Through Tickets are issued at — 

The Great Eastern Company's West End Office, 28, Regent CSrcus, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 

Cook and Son's Tourist Office, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Gaze and Son's Tourist Office, 142, Strand, London, E.G. 

O. Catoill's Tourist Office, 871, Strand, London, E.G. 

And the Continental Booking Office, Liverpool St. Station, London, E.C. 

For further particulars and Time Books apply to the Continental 
Traffic Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 

LONDON TO ANTWERP. 

BY THE FAST AND POWERFUL PADDLE STEAMER, 

1150 Tons burthen, bnilt in 1875. J. VEEBIST, Oommander. 

ThlB STEAMER, which is elegantly fitW op with spacious Saloons and Private Cabins, 
leaves London, from IHONGATE and ST. KATHARINE'S WHARF, Tower, every 
Sunday at noon, returning from Antwerp every Wednesday at noon, from Ist October 
to ibt April, and 1 o'clock (artemoon) from Ist April to 1st October. Passengers walk on 
board. Excellent Table d'H6te at 2 o'clock. 

Travellers going by this Steamer may proceed by the Railroad vid Antwerp and 
Cologne to Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzlo, Dresden, &a 

FARSS (incloding Steward's Fee)— Chief Cabin, 2U, ; ditto Return, available one 
Month, 37«. ; Fore Cabin, IM. ; ditto Return. 24<. 6d. Children under 10 years Half>price. 
Four-wheel Carriages, £4 4s. ; two-wheel Carriages, £3. Horses, £3 3l. 

Apply to the Agents i 

London,— MesBK. Aknati k Hahhison, 11 k 12, Great Tower Street, E.C; and Old AVhito 

Horse Cellar, 166, Piccadilly, W. 
Antwerp. — Messrs. Hdtsuans & Bulokb, 10, Quai Magermna. 
BrussfU. — M. Lkloitk-Town, 88, Montague de la Conr. 

Arrangements have now been made whereby the RlimTRN TICKETS issued by this 
Steamer are, without extra payment, available by the Steamers belonging to the. General 
Steam Navigation Company. The advantage of five regular D^rtures per Week each 
way between London and Antwerp is thus secured to the Public. Tbe RETURN TICKETS 
— not EXCURSION — tissued by tbe General Steam Navigation Copnpanyare available hy 
the 'Baron Osy/ 
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M I D LAND RAIL WAY. 

ThB PICTURESQUE and FAVOURITE ROUTE 

Betweeii London and Manchester and Liverpool, and all parts of 
Lancashire vid Matlook and the Peak of Derbyshire. 

The NEW TOURIST and POPULAR ROUTE 

Between England and Sootland, rnd Settle and Carlisle, is Now Open, and 
a Ser?ioe of Express and Fast Trains ia ran between London and Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, with connections and Through Booking arrangements 
from principal Stations in the West of England, Midland Counties, York- 
shire and Lancashire, and principal Towns and Places of Tourist resort 
in Scotland. 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars by Day^ and Sleeping 

Cars by Night, 

Run between London (Si Panczas Station) and Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
and from July to October, between London and Perth ; also between 
London and Liverpool and London and Manchester by the Express Trains 
of this Company. These Cars are well ventilated, fitted with Lavatory, 
&o., and accompanied by a Special Attendant, and are unequalled for 
comfort and convenience in travelling. 

At London the Midland C<nnpany s Trains start from and arrive at the 
St. Pancras Station, where the Company have erected one of the largest 
Hotels in the world, containing upwards of 400 Bed- Rooms, with spacious 
Coffeu-Room and numerous Drawing Rooms, which will be found replete 
with every accommodation. 

Tourist Tickets, available for Two Calendar Months, 

or longer, 

Are Issued during the Summer, from principal Stations on the Midland 
Railway, to — 

Edinburgh, Matlock, Portsmouth, Malvern, 

Glasgow, Buxton, Isle of Wight, Leamington, 

Scarboro', Yarmouth, Bournemouth, Swansea, 

Harrogate, Lowestoft, Torquay, Tenby, 

Windeimcre, Dover, Plymouth, Aberystwith, 

Keswick, Bamsgate, Exeter, Llandudno, 

Morecombe, Hastings, Bath, Bhyl, 

Blackpool, Brighton, Ilfracombe, Isle of Man, 
and most of the principal places of Tourist resort in the United Kingdom. 

Tickets at Reduced Fares 

Are issued during the Season after May Ist to Pleasure Parties of not 
less than Six Fust, or Ten Third-Class Passengers, desirous of taking 
Pl'^asure Excursions to places on or adjacent to the Midland Railway. 

For particulars of Trains, Tourist and Pleasure Party arrangements, 
and other information respecting the Midland Railway Cotnpany, see the 
Offlciid Time Tables, to be obtained at all Stations, or apply to 

JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 

Debbt, AprH, 1881. 
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GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 




For fMTiher partic\dart t^ply to \ 



LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 

LONDON STATION, ■WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

The Cheap and FiotureBq.ue Rout« to Faria, H&vre, Rouen, 
EonfleuT, TrouvUle, and Caen, via Soutbarapton and Havre, 
every Moadaj, Weiinesday, ftnd FriJay. The last Train fioin London at 
9 p.m. goea into toutLampton Docks alongside the Bteamer. Fabes 
tbrongiont (London to Paris;, Single Journey, First Clasfl, 33«. ; Second 
Class, 24a. Double Joiudoj (available for One Month), First Class, 558. ; 
Seoond Class, 3Sa. 

Jereey^, QuomsBy, aranville, and St. Malo. Daily Mail Service 
to Channel Islea, rid Southampton (the favooiite route), every Week-day. 
The lut Train from London goea into Southampton Docks, alongeide the 
Steamer, leaving Waterloo eaoh Week-day at 9 p.m. (except on Saturdays, 
OIL which day the laat Train leaves at 5.20 p.m.. aod the Steamer goes to 
Jenej only). Fabbb throughout (London and Jersey or Guernsey), Single 
Journey, FirBt Class, 3Ss.; (Second Class, 2^1.; Third Class, 20«. Double 
Journey (avnilahle for One Month), First Class, iSB. ; Second Class, 38s. ; 
Third Class, 30a. 

Direct Stnice, SooGumtptim to 8l. MaU>, meru Monday, Wediieidag, 

and Friday, <u!eording to Tide. 

Bieanicn ru bctweca Jcncy and St. Halo, aad Jersey aad Granville, 

twice Weeklf eack way. 

For fOrthei tnronDatioQ apply to Mi. Bennbit, 8, Place Yendome. 
Paris; Mi. Lamostatt, 67, Grand Qoai, Havre; Mr. Ekault, Eonfieori 
Mi. B. Spubbibr, Jersey ; Mr. Spbhoeb, Oaernsey ; Mr. K. D. Le 
CoVTEOK, St. Malo; Mesarg. Mahibc, Gherbcmrg; or to Mr. K, K. Cobeb, 
Steam Packet iSnpeiintendent, Southampton. 
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GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 

(BOYAL ROUTE vi& CRINAN AND OALEDO:^IAN CANALS.) 

CLAYMORE NEW SCREW STEAM SHIP. 
The Royal Mail Steamers— Oolomba, lona, Mountaineer, Clanimani Glenooe* 
Cheyalier, Pioneer, Clydesdale* Glengarrji Gondolier, Cygnet, Staffii, 
linnet. Plover, Fingal. Lochiel, Islay, Qaeen of the Lake, and Inverary 

Castle, Sail during the Season for ISLAY, LOCHAWE. OBAN. FORT-WILLIAM. 
INVERNESS, STAFPA, ION A, GLENCOK, TOBERMORY. PORTREE, STROME- 
FERRY, GAIRLOCH. ULLAPOOL, LOCHINVER. and STORNOWAY ; affording 
Tourists an opportunity of visiting tlie magnificent Scenery of Lochawe. Olenooe, the Coolin 
Hills, Loch Scavaig, Loch Coruisk, Loch Maree, and the lanied Lilands of Staffa and lona. 

Official Guide Book. 'id. llluAtrated copies, 6<l., &c. Time-BilLs with Map and Tourist 
Fares, free, of Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Publishers. Y4 Piccadilly, London; or ty post 
from the owner. 

DAVID MACBRAYNE. 119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 

Vaud. '' I AIGLE. Switzerland. 

GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS. 

SITUATED at the foot of the Vaudois Alpes. Season Ist May till Slst 
October. Vast Hydro-therapeutic and Electro-therapeutic Establishment. Salt Baths 
and Sea Water. Physicitn in the Hotel. An agreeable residence, provided with every modern 
comfort. Excellent Table. Shady Park. Omnibus at the Station. Telegraph. Moderate 
Charges. Manager, E. MESMEB. 

AIX-LES- BAINS. 

GKAND HOTEL DE L'UNIVERS. 

Eirst-Class Establishment, Open all the Year. 

SPLENDID Situation; immense Gktrden; South aspect well shaded; 
a very extended view of Lake Bourget and the Mountains. Belvedere, with fine 
proepect of Uie principal points of view, and Excursions. Small and large Apartments ; 
Salons for Families ; Drawing Room, Beading Room, and Smoking Boom, with every comfort 
that can be desired. French and Foreign Faperi. 

Arrangements made for Peniion. Private Carriage:}. Stable and Coach-house. 

Omnibus of {he Hotel meets every Train, 
QLLE. BENAUD, Proprietor. 

A I X^LE^^^JIAJ^N S. 

GRAND HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

Proprietor, J. BERNASCON. 

FIRST-CLASS House, admirably Bitnated near the Oasino, 
the Baths, and the English Church. This Hotel is 
strongly recommended to Travellers for the comfort of its 
arrangements. Good Gardens, with a beautiful view of the 
Lake and Mountains. Large and small Apartments for Families 
at moderate prices, and a Chalet in the Grarden for Families 
who may prefer being out of the Hotel. Excellent Table- 
d'H6te. Open all the Year. LAWN TENNIS. 

Carriages for hire, and an Omnibus belonging to the 

Hotel to meet every Train. 
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Savoie.) AIX - LES - BA I NS. (Savoie. 

HOTEL VENAT ET BRISTOL. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAB B0T7ND. 

EUROPEAN BEPUTATION. Ee-btdlt ancUfce-fumished. 
150 Bed Booms and 20 Sitting Rooms, surronnded by 
an extensive Garden and Park, and with View of the Lake of 
Bourget. Nearest to the Baths, English Chorch, and Casino. 

LAWN TENNIS GAME. 

G. BOSSIGNOLL 



AIX -LES- BAINS. 

HOTEL DAMESIN et CONTINENTAL. 

Open aH the Tear. 

Thte Hotel is uuiicularly reoommended to Ung- 
liah Families for Ito ouinfurt and beaotiftil situation. 
Smoking. Billiard Room, and Ladies' Drawing 
Boom. Pension from 7 francs a day. Omnibus at 
Train. American ProprietreM. 

DAMBSIN. Proprietor. 



AIX-LA-CKAPELLE. 

H OYER'S IMPERIAL CROWN HOTEL, 
near the Korbaos and Bath-bonses, with 
large Garden. Very comfortable Apart- 
ments. Sia%le RoomB. Excellent Oooldng, 
and attentive attendance. Very Moderate 
Charges, and advantageons arrangements for 
Winter. OTTO HOYJCR. 



AIX-LA-GHAPELUE. 



eSAND MOKABQtJE HOTEL. 

Close by the Railway StatlonH and the Baths. 

NITELLEN'S HOTEL. 

Opposite the Fountain "Eliza.** 



KAI8BBBAD HOTEL (bant in 1865\ 
The principal Spring rises in tlie Hotel itself. 

NEITBAD HOTEL. 

(Renovated in 18Y9.) 



Mr. O. F. DBKMEL Is the Proprietor of theee four hotels of Enropean repntation. The combination in 
oae hand of Four iEstHbllshments of such magnitude, enables Ur. Dremel to aflbrd suitable aooommodatton 
to all comers ; to Tisitors to whom money is no otject, as well as to parties desirous of living at a moderate 
rate of expense. 

AMIENS. 
XjCtEL DE L'UNIVERS.--First-Cla8g Hotel, facing St Denis* 
•^•*- Square, near the Railway Station. Three minutes' walk to the CathedraL Drawing 
and Bath Rooms. English Interpreter. 

Omnibus of the Hotel at every Train. 

AMIENS. 

HOTEL DB FRANCE, IVANGLETERRE, and DE L'EUBOPE. 
BRU L^, Propr{etor.~FiT8t-Clas8 Hotel, one of the oldest on the Continent. Situated 
in the centre and tb« finest part of the town. Having recently been newly famished, it offei s 
great comfort. Families and Single Gentlemen accommodated with convenient Suites of 
Apartments and Single Rooms. 

OMNIBUS AT STATION. ENGLISH SPOKF^. 

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL ST. ANTOINE. 

PLACE VERTE^ Opposite the Cathedral. 

THIS excellent FIRST-GLASS HOTEL, which enjoys the well- 
merited favour of Families and Tourists, has been re-purctiased by its old and well- 
known Proprietor, Mr. SCHMirr SPAENHOVEN, wbo^ with his Partner, will do every- 
thing- in their power to render the visit of all persons who may hcmour them with their 
patronage as agreeable and comfcntable as xtossible. 

BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 
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My, 



ANTWERP. 



HOTEL DU GSAIID LiBODREUS. 

npniS Hotel oooapies &e first rank in Antwerp, and its 
-*• poiition is mort delightftil. The tegtimonialB given by Families 
is the beet aseurauoe of its 

COMFORT AND MODERATE CHARGES. 



ANTWERP. 

HdTBL DE HOLUUTDE, 
RUK DE L'ETUVE. dose to the London, 
and HnU Steamboat Wbarf. Reputation 
for Comfort, Oleanliness, and Moderate 
CbargsB. Smoking Room. Rccommeoded 
to English and American Tonrista. 

H. tiTROOBANl^ Proprietor. 



AVRANCHES. 
Orand Hfttel de Londres. 

FAUVEL. Proprietor, 
The best in the Town. Spacious 
Garden. English spoken, and English 
Newspapers. 



AVIGNON. 

HOTEL D EUROPE. 

HIGHLY recommended to English Travellers on their journey to Nice, 
Italy, ftc. First-Class and Moderate Prioett. The Proprietor and his Wife having 
lived in £kigland, are aw«re of the wants of English Travellers; and he assures them that 
their nomlort^ shall be studied. Omiiibns at all Trains. 

BADEN-BADEN. " 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDS and Dependance. 

AU BEAU SEJOUR. — A. Roebsler, Proprietor. This &TOurite and first-class 
Hotel, situated near the Ktirsaal, Promenade, and Theatre, commands <me of the most 
charming views In Baden. The Hotel and D^iendanoe consist of One Hundred and Sixty 
Sleeping Apartments, elegant Sitting-rooms, and a Garden for the use of visitors. Extensive 
and idry Dining-room, and a comfortable Public Sitting-room, with Piano and Library. It Is 
conducted under the Immediate superintendence of the Proprietor, who endeavours, by the 
most strict attention and exceedingly Moderate Prices, to merit the contlnned patronage of 
English and American visitcns. English and American Newspapers. The Table d'Hdte and 
Wines of this Hotel are reputed of the best qnali^ In Baden. Fixed moderate charges for 
everything. Bocons from 3s. and upwards. 

PENSION Prices for a longer stay. 
" BADEN-BADEN. 

h6tEL de la COUR DE BADE. 

BadiscHer Hof. 

(Not to he confounded with the Hdtel de la Vide de Bade, opposite the 

Bailway 8taiion») 

AFIBST-BATE and large Establishment near the Promenade and 
the Conversation House, with extensive Gardens, Warm, Mineral, and other Batbs, 
enjoying a well-merited reputation for its great ccnnfort and attention. It is patnxdsed by 
the most distinguished Families. 



Manager, 



Fr. ZIEGLEB. 



"•B" 
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BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

T ABGE First-Glass Hotel, agreeably dtaated, fiaoing the Promenade, 

•*-' the Cunversation Uouse, and the entraoce of the AllSe Lichtenthal. Table d* HOte 
at 5i o'clock. Beading Room. 

Oood Cuisine^ and superior Choice- of Wines. 

~ BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL STADT BADEN. 

On the right hand side and nearest Vie Station, 

COMMANDING a deUcioud view of the Old Castle and hi^ rocks. Known for iU Clean- 
liness, excellent Cooklne^ good Attendance, and fixed Moderate Charges. 

£. B0E88LEB, Landlord. 

BADEN-BADEN. 
VICTORIA. HOTEL. 

Fropriator, Xr. FKAHZ GB08E0LZ; 
T^HIS is one of fhe finest-bnilt and best-fdmidied First-class 

Hotels, sittiated on the new Promenade, near the Korsaal and Theatre ; it 
commands the most charming views in Baden. It is repnted to be one of the best 
Hotels in Germany. The Table and Wines are excellent, with prompt attendance 
and great civility. Prices very moderate. English and other Journals. 



^ BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE. 

FiBST^'OLASS HoTXL. Best Situation. 
Excellent Cookingt and Moderate Charges, 

PENSION. 
CARL ULRICH, Proprietor. 



BAGN^RES DE BIQORRE. 

Orand Hdtel Beau-S^jour. 

. F1B8T-G14A8S. 

The most omifoTtable and the best situated. 



BAQNERE8 DE LUCHON PYRENEES. 

Hotel Bonnemaison et de Liondires^ 

Opposite the Springs* 
First-Glass Hotel. Hecommended to Families. 

HTE. VIDAL FilB, Proprietor. 

. BALE. 

HOTEL DES TROIS R0I8, OR THREE KINGS. 

pBOPBIETOR, 0. FLUCK.— Largest First-Class Family Hotel at 
•L B&ie in the tinest situation on the bonks of the Rhine, between the Swiss and German 
Bail way Stattons. 160 Airy Rooms, with every desirable comfort. Table d'HAte at 12i 
and 6 o'clock. Omnibus on arrival of each Train. 

BALE, SWITZERLAND. 

HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF. 

Opposite the Railway Station, in the most beautiful and healthiest part of the Town. 

Moderate Charges. Well Recommended. 

L. MERIAN, Proprietor. 



■ i. 1 t: 



■l i- , .^u 



■^^ 
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BARCELONA. 

GRAND HOTEL DES QUATBE NATIONS. 

IN TEE RAMBLA. 

THE largest and finest Hotel in Barcelona ; most advantageously situated in 
the bei«t pogitioo In tbe Hambla, facing the Teatro Principal, and close to the Post and 
T^-legraph Offices. Full Southern Aspect. Eolarared and newhjr decorated. Table d'Hute. 
Private Service. Large and small Apartments. Many Fire-places.' Bath. Reading Boom, 
with Piano. Smoking Room and Parlour. Foreign Newspapers. CarriageH of every 
<iescripti(ni. Great Comfort and Cleanliness, f-rench Cuisine. Omnibus at Railway 
.Stations. Interpreteri. Moderate Terms. English and German Spoken. Arrangements 
tor Penaioa during the Winter Season. 



BELLAGIO (Lago di Come). 

GRAND HOTEL BELLAGIO. 

r\NE of the finest ia Europe, containing 200 Booms, 
^ 30 Sitting Booms, and anrrounded by a splendid Park and Garden. 
Full view of uU three Lakes and the Mountains. Hot and Cold Baths^ 
Douches. Equipages and Boats attached to the Hotel. English Service. 
Moderate Charges. Daily arrangements. Highly recommended. *Open 
all the Year. 

Ij. BRBITSCHMIDj Proprietor. 

BELFAST. 

Just Re-decorated and Enlarged. First- Class. Best Situation. 
Omnibuses meet all Trains and Steamers. 

W. J. JXJRY, Proprietor. 

BERLIN. 
HOTEL D'ANGHjETERRE, 

2, SCfHIKKEL-PLACE, 2. 

SITUATED IN THE FINEST AND MOST ELEGANT PAJEIT OF THE TOWN. 

Near to the Boyal Palaces, Mnseams, and Theatrea. 

SINQL£ Travellers and large Families can be accommodated with entire Snites of Apart- 
ments, consisting of splendid Saloons, airy Bedrooms, -&c all furnished and carpeted 
in the best English style. First-rate Table d'Hdte, Baths, Eqnipages, Goidea. Tiana and 
Galigncmi*s Messenger uUcen in. Residence of Uer British Majesty's Messengers. 

R. SIEBEIilST. Proprietor. 

^ BERLIN. 

HOTBI. ROYAL. 

Vnter den LitiAeii No. 3, and Corner of Wtlhelm Street. 

OPPOSITE the English Embassy, Mr. Frikj>rich Laxgk, Proprietor.— This Hotel is in the 
best situation in the town, near the Promenade, the King's Theatre, the Museum, &c. 
It is most elegantly furnished. Saloons and Large Apartments for Families. Baths in the 
Hotel Carriages. Private Dinners and Suppers at any hour. Prompt Attendance and 
I!iif»dprate Prices. 



' JiMMl • 



V. i.jL-'wrvrr- 
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BERLIN. 



HOTEL DU NORD. 

UNDER THE LIME TREES. 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, CLOSE TO THE IMPERIAL 
PALACE AND THE THEATRES. 



Beautiful Dining Roonty freshly Decorated, 
EXCELLENT CUISINE, MODERATE PRICES. 

ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 

FEED. SCHMIDT, Pboprietob. 

BERLIN 

GRAND HOTEL DE ROME, under the Tilletds, 39, corner of 
Gharlotten Street Tbia great and beautiful Hotel, the largest and best situated of 
the Capital, combnes real Kngtish comfort with reaM>nable prices, and L<« kopt in a very 
fa^onable manner. Two hundred Rooms, twenty-five Saloons, three laiige Dining Booms for 
more than 600 persons. ReadtngRooms aupplied with all foreign Newspapers. Jklusic Saloon, 
and Conversation Room, &c Restaurant "a la Fran9ai8e." The prices are placed in every 
Room. Cold and Warm Baths. Tost OfiBce, Telegraph, &c Omniirases at the Station. 

HOTEL DE RUSSIE. 

THIS well-known FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, newly restored 
and handsomely decorated, and situated in the most attracting part 
of the City, facing the Imperial Castle, 

NEAR UNTER DEN LINDEN, 

recommends itself for the comfort it offers to its Visitors. 



CARL FRIEDRICH KUHRT. 



BERLIN. 

THE KAISERHOF. 

Willielmsplatz. Zietenplatz. 

rpHE largest and most commodious First-Class Hotel in Berlin. Situated 
-^ in an ^gant, quiet, and magnificent part of the city. 
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BIDEFORD. 
NEW INN, FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

HENBT A800TT, Proprietor. 

THIS old-esUUished and oommodiow Hotel and PostiDg-Hoofie Is i^eaaantly situated in 
an elevated and central part of tbe town, and commands extensive and beaatifol views 
of the river Torridge, and snrronnding country. Is 11 miles distant from Clovelly, 8 miles 
from Hobby drive, and 3 miles firom Westward Ho. Private Suites of Apartments. Coffee, 
Oommerdai, and Billiard Kooms. Posting and Livery Stables. Omnibuses meet aU Trains. 



BOLOGNA. 


BOLOGNA, ITALY. 


Murray's Handbook for 


HOTEL PELLEGRINO. 


North Italy. 


SECOND-CLASS HOTEL, but Good. 


Post Svo. 10«. 


7%e Four Language* jtpoJben. 


JOHN MUKRAY, Albemarle Street. 


F. EAVALDONI, PropHetor. 


BONN. 


COBLENTZ. 


RHEINECK HOTEL, 


Grand Hotel de Belle Vue. 


AT THE LANDING PLACE. 


FmST-CLASS HOTEL, 


Finest View on the Seyen Moontaing. 


With every Comfort. Magnificent View of 
tbe Ehlne. Moderate Charge 


Booms from 2 Marks, 


Bredltfatt, 1 Mark. Dinner, 2i Marks. 


Propnetor, H. HOCHE. 



THE GOLDEN 'star HOTEL. 

THIS First-rate and unrivalled Hotel, patronised by the 
English Boyal Family, Nobility, and Gentry, is the 
nearest Hotel to the Bailway Station, and to the Landing- 
places of the Ehine Steamers. The Proprietor, Mr. J. 
SCHMITZ, begs leave to recommend his Hotel to Tourists. 
The Apartments are comfortably furnished and carpeted in 
the best style, and the charges are moderate. Arrangements 
for the Winter may be made, on the most moderate terms. 

BONN-ON-THE-RHINE. 

GRAND HOTEL DE BELLE VUE, "KAI8ERH0F/' 

FmST-CLASS HOTEL, delightfully situated on the Banks 
of the Rhine, near the Landing-place of the Steamhoats, and close 
to the Bailway. Large Gardens, and a charming view of the Seven 
Mountains. Excellent accommodation. 

MODERATE CHARGES. 

PMie Saloons, Reading and Smoking Booms, 
Advantageous Arrangements made for Pension. 

BONN. 
GRAND BOYAL HOTEL, 

On the Banks of the Shine, European Bepute. 200 Booms and Saloons. 

SITUATION without equal, fkcing the Rhine; Seven Mountains and Park. Near the 
Landing Place and Railway Station. Extensive English Gardens, Reading and 
Smoking Rooms, Ladles' Saloons. Warm and CoUL Batht in the SdUL 
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BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 

GRAND HOTEL CHRI8T0L & BRISTOL 



Best Situation in the Town. Highly recommended 

for Families and Gentlemen. 

Carriage in Attendance on Arrival of all Trains and Boats. 
F. CHRISTOL, Proprietor and Manager. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

GRAND HOTEL DU NORD 
ET CONTINENTAL. 

HIGHLY BEGOMMENDED. 

TELEGRAPH AND POST OFFICE IN THE HOTEL. 

0. LAOOSTE, Proprietor. 

HOTEL PORTER AT ARRIVAL OF ALL BOATS, 

BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

HOTEL DES BAINS ET DE BELLE VTJE. 

Opposite the Folkestone Steamers and Railway Station. Carriaae9 and 
Chmmissionnaire attend aU Arrivcils, Table d'Hdte at 6 o'clock. 

E. & C. MXJNTON, Managers. 
BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

FAMILY HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSE, 

87 & 89, RUE DE THIERS. 

EstabHished 1845. Ntar the Port, Very comfortable. Moderate Charges, 

Proprietor, L. BOUTOII<LE. 



BORDEAUX. 

HOTEL DE PARIS. 

FIBST-GLASS HOTEL. 

Mudi freqneoted by English and American 
Travellers. 



BRIENZ. 
BERNESE OBERLAND, SWITZER- 
LAKD. —Manufactory of Swiss Carvings 
and Furniture of J. FlOck at the Fluhberg, 
from Cheapest Articles to Finest Pieces. 
Paris, 1878, Silver Medal : Melbourne, 1880, 
First Prisn. Rewarded : Paris, 1867 ; 
Vienna, 1873 ; Sidney, 1879. CM 945 Fo.) 



BRUGES. 

GRAND HOTEL DU COMMERCE. 

"PIBST-CLASS HOTEL— Proprietor, 0. Vandbn Bebghb. The largest 
JD and oldest Hotel of the Town. Comfort. Moderate Charges. 

Special Omnibus. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE. 

RUE ROYALB AND MONTAONE DU PARC. 

Proprietor. JOHW BARBEB.^ 

T^HE beautiful situation of this Hotel (adjoining the Park', the 
-*- Moderate Ghanses, excellent Gnlsioe, and greatly improved arrangements tur the 
comfort of Visitors, renders it especially deserving the patronage of Travellers. Reading 
and Smoking Rooms.; English, French, and German rapers taken. English and other 
principal Languages spoken. Rooms from 3 francs upwards. Table d'Hute (at half-past 
Ave o'clock in Winter, six in Summer), 5 francs. 

Arrangements made toith Families during (Tie Winter Months, 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE L'EMPEREUR. 

63, RUE NEUVE. Patronised by Prince Teck. 

THIS old-established Firsi-Glass Family Hotel is very conveniently 
situated near the Station da HotA. Post and Telegraph OflSces and Theatre de la 
Monnaie. The new Proprietor, who speaks English, has repleted it with every modem 
comfort. 60 Bed Rooms, private Dining and Sitting Rooms. Excellent Table d'Hure. 
Choice Wines. Terms M<>(ierate. Arrangements made ior a protracted stay. English 
Newspapers. Attendants speak English. Bath^ In the Hotel. ^ 

N.B.— A speciirilty is the beautiful Garden adjoining the HoteL 

Proprietor, HENBY DOBaELOH, 
BRUSSELS. 

h6tel mengelle 

(BUE BOYAIiE). 
B. MENGELLE, Proprietor. 

THIS large and beautiful First-Glass Hotel is situated in the finest and 
most healthy part of the Town, near to the Promenades the most frequented, and is 
supplied with every modem accommodation and comfort. Table d'Hdte at 6 and 7.15, 
five francs. Restaurant 2t la carte, and at fixed prices, at any hour. Excellent ** Cuisine '* 
and Choice Wines. 

Baths, Smoldiig Room, Reading Room, and Carriages. 
Arrangements made with Families during the Winter Season. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE L'UNIYEES, 

BUE NEUVE, 

Has a Wide Entrance from the New Boulevards, which places it in one 
of the best and most advantageous positions in the city. A First-class 
House for Families, to be recommended for its CJomfort and Moderate 
Prices. Table d'Hdte, Bestaurant, Smoking-room, Beading-room. 

Arrangements made for the Winter Season, or for a prolonged residence. 
SGHOEFFTER-WIERTZ, Proprietor. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HdTEL HE LA FOSTE, 

KUE F0SS:6.AUX-L0UPS, 

NEAB THE PLACE DE LA MONNAIEr 

This Hotel, specially frequented by English and Americans, is situated in the 
centre of the Town, and near the principal Theatres. 

BEST TABLE D'HOTE. MODERATE CHARGES. 

English Spoken. Omnibus at thb Station. 

BR USSELS. 

QBAKD hAtBL DB 8AXE, 77 and 79 RUE NEUVB. Admirably 
^^ Bltuated BeAr the B(mlev4rd8, Theatres, odcI two minutes' walk ih>m tbe North 
Railway Stations. This Establishment, which has been considerably enlarged, possesses 
now a most splendid Diaing-room, and offers to Families and Single Travellers bpacioug, 
comfortable, airy Apartments. Tariffs in every Ho^m — Fixed Prices : — Plain Breakfast Ifr. 
25c. Two cbqpis or steaks, or ham and eggs, llr. 50c. Table o'Hute at five o'clock, 3f r. 50 c. 
Private Dinners from 5fr. Bed-rooms, including light, 4fr. 25c. ; 3fr. 75c ; 6fr.— for the 
fir:>t night : and for the following night, 3fr. 50c. ; 3fr. ; 5fr. : and 4fr. Sitting-rooms from 
3fr. to 12fr. Attendance Ifr. per night. London •♦Times " and •• Illustrated London News " 
taken in. Travellers having only a few hours to spend in Brussels between tbe departure 
of the traiiif,'oan ha^e refreshments or dinner at any hour. Tbe Waterloo Ooacb leaves 
the Hotel at 9.30 o'clock every morning. Private Carriages for "Waterloo 281r., every 
expense included. Table d'Hote at 6.30 p.m., 5fr. 

HENRY KERVAND, Proprietor. 
BRUSSELS. 

GRAND HOTEL GERNAY. 

Moderaie Charges. Ancien Propri^taire de PHotel de Px>rtugcd a Spa, 

This Hotel is close to the Railway Station for Ostend, Germany, Holland, Antwerp, 
and Spa, forming the Comer of the Boulevards Botanique et du Nord. 

"""" BRUSSELS. 

TfNGLI&H BOARDING-HOUSE, 114, Rufi db Stasbart, Avenue 
J-^ Looms. Founded 1855. In the most fashionable part of the city. Mr. H. 
Meulembb&tbb receives English Families at very moderate terms, and for a protracted 
stay, according to arrangements to be made by Week, Month, or^Tear. 

Beferences to Snglish Families. liOtters attended to. 

BRUSSELS. 

CULLIFORD'S ENGLISH HOTEL. 

20, Opuosite the Sablon Church, near the Place Royale. 

Is highly recommended for its Cleanliness. Moderate Charges, 
and Home Comforts. Daily Papers. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE SUEDE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, in a thoroughly central position near the New Boulevards. 
EXCELLEiV TABLE D'HOTE. CHOICE WINES. 

VAN CUTSEM, Pn^prictor. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE L'EUROPE, 

PLACE EOYALE. 

The Best Sitaation in Brussels, near the Park, Bojral Palace, 
BonlevardSi Hnsenm, and Picture Galleries. 

[Tabu d^Hdte. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

BUDAPEST. 

H6TEL DE L'EUROPE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

JOS. BAINEB, Proprietor. 

BUXTON. 

THE HYDROPATHIC & BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 

MALVERN HOUSE, 

A COMFOETABLE SXJMMEE AND WINTEB EESI- 

^ DBNOE for Patients and Visitors, overlooking the Public Gardens. 
Besident Chaplain. For particulars apply to Lady Superintendent 

N.B. — Entirely new Bath Booms, with all the modem improvements, 
have now been added. 

_— BUXTON. 

CRESCENT HOTEL, DERBYSHIRE. 

THIS First-Glass Hotel is close to the Bailway Stations. Connected 
by a Covered Goloimade with the Hot and Natural Baths, Drinking Wells, and New 
Pavilion and Gardens. Public Dining, Drawing, Smoking, and Billiard Booms. Sultra of 
Apartments for Private Families. Table d'H6te at Six p.m. Terms strictly moderate. 
■ JOHN SMILTBR, Proprietor. 

h6TEL D'ESPAGNE, 

71 & 73, RUE ST. JEAN. 
L. CAMUS, Peopbibtob. FIRST-OlASS ESTABLISHMENT. 

JUcammended to Families, Moderate Pricet. 



CARLSBAD. 

Hdtel de Hanovre and Dependanoe, '^ Villa Helenenhof." 

rIBST-CLASS HOTMi, situated in the centre of the Town, near all 
the Springs. Cuisine, and strictly Moderate Charges. English qwken. Omnibus at 
the Station. 4 0. B. ZOBKENDOBFEB, Proprietor. 
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CAEN. 



HOTEL am D'ANGLETERRE, 



Rue St. Jean, Nos. 77, 79, 81. 

Sitnated in the Centre of the Town. Bendezvous of the 

best Society. 

100 Elegantly Furnished and Comfortable Bed Booms and 

Sittittg Booms. 

BREAKFASTS A LA CARTE. 

BIHHER AT TABLE B'H(§TISp 4 IflAMCOo 

SUITES OF APARTMENTS FOR FAMILIES. 
ENGLISH AND SPANISH SPOKEN. 



L. MANGEL, Proprietor. 



CANNES. 

GEAND HOTEL CALIFOENIE. 

FIBST-GLASS Hotel, magnificently situated in extensive Pleasure 
Grounds, with a commanding View over the Bays, combines every 
comfort with elegance. 

Open from the Ist cf October to the Ist of June, 

GHABASSIEBE, Proprietor, 

And also Proprietor of the « SPLENDID HOTEL " and of the " CONTINENTAL 

HOTEL" at the Baths of Royat (Puy de D6me), France. 

CANNES. 

GRAND HOTEL DE PROVENCE. 

Boulevard du Canzxet. Proprietress, English. 

SITUATED on rising ground, away from the Sea. Well sheltered, 
standing in its own grounds, with beautiM views of the Town, the Isles de L§rins. 
and the Esterel. Broad Terraoe, and sheltered walks in the Gardens. Lawn Tennis and 
Gro(|net Groond. The Hotel combines the comfort and oniet of an English home, with 
an the aooessorles of a First-Olass HoteL Good Cuisine. Drawing, Billiiffd, and SmoUng 
Booms. The sitoation is highly recommended by medical men. 

An Onmibm meets the Trains 

n 2 
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CANNES. 



HOTEL BEAU SITE. 

SITUATED at the West end of Cannes, adjoining Lord 
Brougham's property ; the finest part of the Town. Newly 
enlarged. 200 Rooms. 20 private Sitting-rooms. Reading 
and Smoking-rooms, and English Billiard-table. 

Sheltered Situation, commanding an unequalled view of the 
Sea, the lies Lerins, and the Esterel Mountain. Large 
beautiful Grardens, Promenades, and Lawn Tennis belonging 
to the estate. Arrangements made for the Season for Familiei^. 
Moderate Charges. Bath-rooms and Lift. 

Omnibuses at the Station. 

OPENED THE 1st OF OCTOBER. 

GEORGES GOUOGOLTZ, Proprietor. 

C AN N ES. 



HOTEL NATIONAL 

ET DES ILES. 

rvPEN all the yeai\ Central position. Southern aspect. 
Moderate Charges. Arrangements made by the week. 

JOSEPH CARDON^ Proprietor. 

KNGLlSH SPOKEN. 

CANNES. 

WINDSOR HOTEL. 

THIS First-Class T'amily Hotel is beautifully situated, not 
tQo far from the Town and the Sea, of which, however, it enjoys an 
extensive view. Baths. Smoking and Billiard Koom. 

Most Comfortable Apartments and Careful 

Attendance. 

JED. SCSMID, Proprietor. 
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CHAMOmX AHD HOIIT BLAHC. 

THE Chamonix Valley, so justly celebrated for the beauly 
of its Glaciers and of its Mountains, by which it is 
surrounded on all sides, is visited every year by thousands 
of Tourists, who come from all parts of the world to breathe 
the cool and bracing air so beneficial to the inhabitants of 
large cities, and so strongly recommended by the best 
physicians. 

The Hotel-keepers of Chamonix earnestly wish to do their 
best to provide Families with every comfort and care, and 
render their stay in this picturesque valley as agreeable as 
possible; their prices are far more moderate than in most 
other Alpine Stations. 

Besides the charming walks in the Pine Woods and along 
the Glaciers, which attract so many strangers to Chamonix, 
we beg to call to mind the opportunities afforded to make 
the grand ascents to the Br^vent and the Grands-Mulets, 
and above all, of the Mont Blanc, every year more frequently 
undertaken. By the aid of powerful telescopes, ascents can 
be watched as far as the summit of Mont Blanc. 

The journey from Geneva to Chamonix is performed in 
7 hours, by very good diligences, and for several years 
Chamonix has been connected with Martigny by a carriage- 
road, whence Travellers can admire without &tigue the 
beautiful sights so numerous around the Alpine Giant. 

beoommended hotels. 
h5tel imperial, 
hotel royal. 

HOTEL de LONDRES and D'ANGLETERRE. 
HOTEL de I'UNION^ Pension des Voyageurs. 
HOTEL des ALPES. 
HOTEL da MONT BLANC. 
HOTEL-PENSION COUTTET. 

POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICES. GUIDES AND 

MULES FOR EXCURSIONS. , 

CARRIAGES ON HIRE. 

Daring the months of July, August, September, Travellers are requested 
to secure Rooms by letter or telegram. 
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CANNES. 

HOTEL G^OIVPTET. 

Magnificently Situated^ looking on the Lirin Islands, 
COMFORTABLE HOUSE FOR FAMIUfiS. OBBN ALL THE YEAR. 

, KEPT BY DUMAS, Prcprietor. 

'^ ^ CHALONS-SUR-MARNE. 

HOTEL DE LA CLOCHE FOR, 

ET DU PALAIS RO YAL. 

Kept by JAXTNAITX EBIOIST, Proprietor and Director. 

This Hotel has always been recommended for its great comfort. 
TABLE D'HOTE AND RESTAURANT. 

PBRSIABr SMOKBIG ROOM. CHOICE WINES. 

OMKIBUSXS TO AKD FBOM THE STATION. 

GHAUMONT-NEUCHATEL. 

Tt6tEL DU CHAUMONT, near Neuchatel, Switzerland. 3,500 feet 
^-^ high. Open ftom the 18th of June tiU end of September. Kept by C. RITZMANN. 
Proprietor oftheHdtelSaiflse, Cannes. Poet and Telegraph Office. Billiards. 

Carriag«8 in the Hotel. 

C0BL|N2. 
GIANT HOTEL— HOTEL DU QEANT. 

THE best sitnated First-Olass Hotel, jnst opposite the landing*place of 
the l^am-boats and Fortress Ehrenbreitstein. Excellent Coisine and Cellar. 
Moderate Charges. Reduction for a long residence. 

Pbopbibtobs, EISENAIAN Bros. 



COLOGNE. 
HOTEL DU DOME. 

In the firont of the Cathedral: three minutes 
from the Central Station, fixed bat Mode- 
rate Charges. (65 Journals.) 

THEODOB HETZ, Proprietor. 



^ CULOZ. 

HOTEL FOLL.IET, 

Facing tiie Station, much recommended, and 
the most comfortable inCuloz; very conve- 
nient for stopping half way between Paris 
and Turin, with advantage of making all the 
Journey by day. 

N.B.—ASK FOB THE " EOTXL FOLIIST." 



COPENHAGEN. 

HOTEL KONQEN OF DE NMABK. 

THIS Pirst-Class Hotel, much frequented by the highest 
class of English and American Travellers, affords first-rate accom- 
modation f9r Families and Single Gentlemen. Splendid situation, close 
to the Boyal Palace, overlooking the King's Square. Excellent Table 
d'H6te. Private Dinners. Best attendance. Beading Boom. Hot 
Baths. Lift. English, French, German, and American Newspapers. 
AU Languages spoken. 

Very Moderate Charges, The only Vienna Coffee Mouse, 

R KLUM^ Proprietor. 
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COLOGNE ON THE RHINE. 

JOHAM MARIA FARINA, 
GEGENtJBER DEM JtJLICffS PLATZ 

(Opi)OBit« the Jfllich'8 Flaoe), 

PITRVETOR TO H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA; 

TO H. R. H. THE PRINGB OF WALES ; 

TO H. M. WILLIAM kiNG OF PRUSSIA; THE EMFEROR OF RUSSIA; 

THE EMPEROR OP AUSTRIA; 
THE lONQ OF DENMARK, ETC. ETC^ 

or THS 

ONLY OENUIHE EAU DE COLOGNE, 

n'hick obtained the only Prize Medal awarded to Eau de Cologne at the Parii Exhibition 

of 1867. 



'PHE h^uency of mistiptesy which are sometimet aopidentalj but for the most 
-^ part the resnit of deception practised by interested Individoals, induces me to reqaest 
the attention of English travellers to the following statement :— 

The favourable reputation which my Eau de Cologne has acquired, sinco its invention by 
my ancestor in the year 1709, has indttted many people to imitate it ; and in order to be able 
to sell their spurious article more easily, and under pretext that it was genuine, they pro- 
cured themselves a firm of Fmrina, by-ontering into partnership with persons of my name, 
which is a very common one in Italy. 

Persons who wish to pnrdnse the genuine and originat Ban de CoUcgne ought to be parti- 
cular to see that the labeb and the bottles have not only my name, Johann Maria Farinat 
but also the addittbnal words, giigent»er dem jmeh't Plata (that is, opposite the JuUcb'B 
Place), without addition of any number. 

Travellers viaitiug Cologne, and Intending to buy my genuine article, are cautioned against 
being led astray by cabmen, guides, commlSBloners, and other parties, who offer Uieir servioee 
to them. I therefore beg to state that my manufacture and shop are In the same house, 
situated ^ppotite the Julich's Place, and nowhere else. It happens too, frequently, that the 
said persons conduct the unin^tructed strangers to shoiw of one of the fictititHis firms, where, 
notwithstanding assertion to the contrary, they are remunerated with nearly the half part of 
the price paid by the purchaser, who, of course, must pay indirectly this remuneration l^ a 
high price and a bad article. 

Another kind of Imposition is practised in almost every hotel in Cologne, where waiters, 
commissioners, &c., offer to strangers Eau de Cologne, pretending that it is the genuine one, 
and that I delivered it to them for the purpose of selling it for my account. 

The only certain way to get in Cologne my genuine article is to buy it personally at my 
house, ofipotite the JiUich*i Place, forming the comer of tho twp streets, Untcr Qddsdimldt 
and Oben Marspforten, No. 23, and having in the front six batconies,' of which the three 
bear my name and tiTwck,Vohann Maria Farina, O^^tlber dem JdUch's Plata. 

The excellence of my manufacture has been put beyond all doubt by the fact that the 
Jurors of the Great Exhibitions in London, 1861 and 1862, awarded to me tiie Prise Medal ; 
that I obtained honourable mention at the Great Exhibition in Paris, 1866 ; said received 
the only Prise Medal awarded to Eau de Cologne at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and in 
Oporto 1866; 

CoLooHB, January, 1881. JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 

GEGENUBER DEM JULIOH'S PLATZ. ' 

*#* Messrs. J. & R. M'^Crackek, 38, Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.C.l 
are my Sole Agents for Great Britain and Ireland. y 

. ^ 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The Pbqpribtob of the 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE 

(MISSIEIE), 

In view of the ^eat number of Families and Gentlemen travelling in this 
Capital, has thought it expedient to fit up a Branch for the accommoda- 
tion of the same, consisting of the 

For some time the residence of H.B.M.*s Ambassador, Sir H. Elliot, His 
Majesty the £mperor of the Brazils, and iat^y, for two months, of His 
Excellency the Marquis of Salisbury. It is needless to Eay anything in 
praise of the fine position and splendid view on the Golden Horn. The 
Arrangements are thoroughly comfortable, and the Furniture first-class. 
The Hotel is within two minutes* walk of the British Embassy ; and the 
Arrangements have given the greatest satisfaction to the above high 
personages. The Proprietor begs to inform Gentlemen travelling, that 
both Establishments are provided with every desirable comfort, Guides, 
and Attendants ; and at Prices calculated to suit passing Travellers, as 
well as those making a j^olonged stay. 

F. LOOOTHBTTI. 

CORFU. 

HOTEL ST. GEOEGEe 

THIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, very well situ^ed on the best hide of 
the Esplanade, close to the Royal Palace, is fitted up after the English style. alTordtng 
first-rate accommodation for Families and Sinffln Gentlemen. Excellent Pension, and 
prices very moderate. A large addition to the Hotel Jiui now finished maken it one of the 
rooet comfortable of the Continent, with splendid Apartments, Conversation Saloon, Reading 
S4loon and Library, Smoking and Billiard Rooms, and Bath Room. Magnificent Carriages 
and Horses, the whole new, neat, and el^;ant. All Langnages spoken. Ladles travelling 
alone will find here the greatest comfort and best attendance. The Hotel is under the 
patronage of King Gieorge.I., the Emperor of Austria, and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh. 

S. P. MAZZXJCHY, Proprietor. 
COWES. 

DROVER'S MARINE HOTEL. 

PARAX)E, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
First-Olass Family Hotel. The Oomfort of Visitors careftilly Btndied. 

Board on low Terms during the Winter Months. 



CREUZNACH (BAD). 

PRIVATE HOTEL BAUM. 

FIBST-CLASS Family Hotel, best situated. Comfortable Baths. Beau- 
tiful garden. Excellent Cooking, Choice Wines. Pension moderate 
charges. Becommended. F. B. BATTM, Proprietor. 
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DIEPPE. 



'9 

Faeirtg ihe Becuht close to the BtUhing JSstabUshment and the Parade, 

TT IS ONE OF THE MOST PLEASANTLY SITUATED HOTELS 

■*- IK DIEPPE, commanding a beautiful and extensive View of the Sea. Families and 
(Gentlemen visiting Dieppe will find at this Establlslunent elegant Large and Small Apart- 
m«nt8, and the best of aooommodation, at very reasonable prices. Luge B^uiing Boom, 
with French and English Newspapers. The Refreshments, &C., are of the best quality. In 
fact, this Hotd ftil^ bears out and deserves the favourable opinion expressed of it in 
Murray's and other Guide Books. 

LAKSONNEUX, Proprietor. 

Table ^H6U and Priwtte Dinnert. %* Thi* Eotd is open aU the Tear. 

DIJON. 

HOTEL DE LA CLOCHE. 

Mr. GOISSET, Proprietor. 

QUITE near tbe Railway Station, at the entrance of the 
Town. Eirst-GIass House of old reputation. Enlarged in 1870. 
Apartments for Families. Carriages for drives. Table d'Hote and 
Service in private. Beadins Boom. Smoking Boom. English spoken. 

Exportataon of Burgnnly Wines. 

HOTEL GOISSET will be Open in 1883. 

DIJON. 

h6TEL DU JURA. 

MM. DAVID et MISHCIEB, Froprietors. 

THIS Hotel is the nearest to the Bailway Station, the Cathe- 
dral, and the Public Grarden Saloons. ApartmenU and Rooms for Families. 
Table d'Hdte. Private Carriages for hire by the hour. English Newspapers. 
Omnibns to carry passengers to and from each train. English spoken. The 
greatest attention is paid to English visitors. Boreaa de Change in the Hotel. 
Considerably enlarged and newly fonished, 1875. The best Burgmidy Wines 
shipped at wholesale prices. 

DINARD, ILLE ET VILAINE (Brittany). 

GRAND HOTEiTdU OASmO. 

THIS First-CIass Hotel is the nearest to the Oasino «&d 
Bathing Estahlishment. Splendid View from the Terrace 
adjoining iha Garden of the Hotel. Private Dining Saloons 
and Smoking Booms. Table d'Hdte at 11 o'clock a.m. and 
6 o'clock p.m4 Terms firom 12 to 16 francs per day. Excellent 
Cooking. Choice Wines. English Newspapers. Stabling. 

L. BIAEDOT, Pbopbietob. BOUDIN FILS, Successeub. 



t 
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DRESDEN. 

HOTEL BELLE VUE. 

Situated on the riyer Elbe, facing the new Opera, the Gal- 
leries, the Green Vaults, Cathedral, and Bruhl's Terrace. 
Well-known First-Class Establishment, with 150 Booms. 
Families desirons of taking Apartments for the Winter can 
make arrangements at very moderate prices. 

LOUIS FEISTELy Manager. 

DRESDEN. 



I i 



VICT ORIA H OTEL. 

THIS First-rate Establishment, situated near the great pnblic 
Promenade^ and five minutes fronti the Central Station for 
Prague, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Frankfort, combines comfort 
with elegance, and has the advantage of possessing a spacious 
and beautiful Gkurden. 

TWO SUPERIOR TABLES D'HOTE DAILY. 

PRIVATE DINNERS AT ANY HOUR. 

During the TTi wfer, Board and Lodging at very moderate rates. 

Mr. Weiss has an extensive Stock of the best Bhenish^ 
Bordeaux^ Burgundy, and Spanish Wines, and will be most 
happy to execute Orders at Wholesale Prices. 



DOVER. 
ESPLANADE HOTEL. 

FOB Families, Gentlemen, and Tourists* 
Pleasantly situated on the Marine 
Promenade, and near tbe Railway Stations 
and Steam-Packets. Well-appointed General 
Coffee Kooms. 



DUNDEE. 

THE QUEEN'S H®TEL 

A First-Class Family and 
Commercial Hotel. 



KOYAL CLaSeNCE HOTEL, 



WITH FULL VIEW OF THE GRAND OLD CATHEDRAL. 

Patronised by the best Families. 

MODERN TARIFF, 

J. HADON STONBURK, Proptietor. 
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ALEXANDRIA. 



HOTEL D'EUROPE, 

This well-known Hotel, 
patrooised by his BoyaJ High- 
neBS the PHnoe of Wales, is 
situated on the 

GRAND PUBLIC SQUARE. 

It is highly recommeiulod to 

English and American 

Families, 

TravellerB arriying in 

ALEXANDRIA will find 

attentive 

r>RA.GOMAN 

and 
Omnibne from tbe Hotel. 



Pennon : 
12 Shillinga per day. 



Grand New Hotel. 



Patromsad b^ Engliah and Amtri 
Families. 

Thia nragniScent Hotel, iritli its 
ipl^did garden and BDpe;b 
randah, bae been improved by the 
Pnipnetor, who has apnied no 
pensa (0 ma^e it the beat and muBt 
comfbrtable la Egjpt It is Bitnated 
opposite the Park and Opera Honee. 
Large and Binall Apartmenta, and 
el^nt Bath Booma to eadi Ft6or. 

Table d'Hfite with attentive 

Woitera, speaking different 

Iiangoiagee. 

Special Saloons and Heading Booiri, 

with Eogliah and Foreign NewF- 

papen. 

Omnibui and Dragoman at the 

arrival of each Train. 

Pension: 
12 to 16 Shillings per day. 
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ENCELBERQ. 

THE VALLEY OF ENGELBERG (3200 ft. high) with its 

KURHAUS AND h6tEL SONNENBERG, 

THE properly of Mr. A. LANDRY, also joint-proprietor of the GBAND 
HOTEL »t PhGLr, near (xenoa. Sttoiiuer sUy unrivalled by its grand Alpine wenery, 
as well as by the curative efficacy of the climate airainst long and chest diseases, coaghs, 
nervous ailments, &o., kc. Clear braciDg air, eqnable temperature. Recommended by the 
highest medical authorities. The HOTfJL SONXENBICRG in the finest and healthiest 
situation facing the Titlis and the Glaciers is one of the most comfortable and best managed 
hotels in Switzerland. Lawn TennLs Ground. Excellent and central place for sketching, 
botrtnislng. and the most varied and intereotinc excursions. The ascent of tbe Titlis is best 
made from here. Shady Woods. Vapour and Shower Baths. Waterspriitg SP R. 200 Rooms ; 
Pension from 7 ir. a day upwards. Because of its so sheltered situation sp«i-ially adapted 
for a stay in May and June. Resident English Physician. English Diviue Service. 

ENQELBERG, SWITZERLAND. 

KURHAUS HOTEL EJ PENSION TITLIS. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL ia the best situation of the valley, in the 
middle of an extensive garden. It possesses the best recommenda- 
tions of English Families. 

ENGLISH AND AIVIERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 



New English Chanel in the Garden of the Hotel. 

ED. CATTANI, Proprietor. 

FRANKFORT O. M. 

P. A. TACCHI'S SUCCESSOES, 

ZKII., So. 44. 

BOHEMIAN FANCY GUSS AND CRYSTAL WAREHOUSE. 

Chanddiert/or Gat and Candle* in Glass and Brass. 
Correspondent in EngUmd, Mr. LOUIS HENL£. 3, Budgo Row, Cannon St^ London, £.C. 



FRANKFORT O. M. 

GEOEGE SOHEPELEB, 
BOSSMABXT 8, 

IMPORTER OF HAVANA CIGARS. 

FRANKFORT O. M. 
MURRAY'S HAITOBGGK 

For NORTH GERMANY, the RHINE, 
the BLACK. FOREST, Aa 

Post 8vo. 10<. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 



FRANKFORT O. M. 
Mr. 0. LOHB, Proprietor. 

h5T£L ROHAN EMPEROR. 

WeU'hnoum Family ffotel. 

Table d'HOte at One . . M 3 
„ „ Five. . M 4 : 50 

Breakfast M 1 : 30 

Tea M 1 : 30 

Bedroom .... frcnn M 1 : 70 to 8 Mks. 



FREIBURG IN BADEN. 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 

THIS new and comfortable House is in the most beautiful situation and 
healthiest part of the Town, near the Railway Station. Opposite the Bost and Tele- 
graph Offices. Recommended for its excellent Cooking, good attendance, and Moderat«* 
CharKe>« 
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GENEVA. 

HOTEL DE LA M^TROPOLE. 

FACmO THE ENGLISH OABDEH. 



npHE admuuBtration of the Chamonix HoteU Company 
''- having heoome FroprietcsB of tiast sifieadJA Eatahlish- 
ment, have entirely renewed its FnmitDre, and realised in 
the Hotel all the improvements required for modem comfort. 
Nothing will be spared to render all the services of the 
house aa perfect aa possible ; and the Cellar, espeoially, haa 
been re-oonetitated by important purchases of the best and 
most oelebrated Wines. By its situation on the shore of 
the Lake of Qeneva, the Hotel is extremely agreeable during 
the Sommer season. 

300 Sitting and Bed Booms. 

Nempaperi from aU CoaiUrieg. StUhe. 
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Q EN EV aT 
A. GOLAT, LESESCHE & SONS, 

31, QUAI DE8 BEBGUE8, 
(EitaUiBhed in 1887J 

HANUFACTUBEBS OF 

WATCHES, JEWELRY, CLOCKS, &c. 

Largest Stock in Oenevs. 

OBDEBS FEB POST PUNCTUALLY ATTENDED TO. 

Paris House, No. 2, BUB DB IcA. FAIX. 

GENEVA MUSICAL BOXES. 

By Speolal Appointment to H.B.H. the PRINCIl OF WAXiES. 
PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS, 1867 A 1878 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 

Whde$dU^Beba,U^Exfort. 

B. A. BB^MOND, Place des Alpes, Geneva. 

GOLDEN LYBE HOUSE-OPPOSITE THE BRUNSWICK MONUMENT. 

GLASGOW. 

PHILP'S COCK BURN HOTEL, 

141, BATH STREET. 

Thii large new Hotel is in connection with the well-known Gockbnrn Hotel. Edinburgb. 
Both Houses condncted on the same prindplea. .Tnrkish^ and other Bath» in both Hotels. 
Charges moderate. 

GRENOBLE. 

BEOTEL IVIONISrET. 



THIS splendidly-situated First-Glass Hotel, which is the laieest in the 
Town, and enjoys the well-merited favour of Families ana Tomists, 
has been enlarged and Newly Furnished. The Apartments, largo and 
small, combine elegance and comfort, and every attention has been paid 
to make this one of the best Provincial Hotels. Public and Private 
Drawing-rooms ; English and French Papers. Table d'Hdte at 11 and 6. 
Private Dinners at any hour. ExceUent Cuisine. Moderate Charges. 
The Omnibuses of Uie Hotel meet all Trains. 

L. TBILLAT, Proprietor. 

First-Class Carriages can be had at the Hotel for Excursions to the 
Grande Chartreuse, Uriage, and all places of interest amongst the Alps 
of Dauphin^. 

URIAQE-LE8- BAINS. 

HOTEL I^ESTA.XJKujIlNT, MOIVWET. 

Founded in 1846. English Visitors will find every comfort and luxury 
in this First-Class Establishment. Private Booms for Families. Excelleut 
Cuisine and Wines. Table d'Hdte, 11 and 6. Carriages and Horses can 
be had in the Hotel for Excursions and Promenades. 
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GRENOBLE. 

GRAND h6tEL DE L'EUROPE.-Englisli 

Spoken. — ^Tfais First-CUss Family Hotel, splendidly situated, bas be^i ever since 
its opening 1846, a ikvourite etopping-place for English Travelleri, who are always sure 
to find comfortable Table and Rooms at reasonable prices. English Newspapers; Euglibh 
Ales and Liquors. Carriages for ExearsionB. Information ior Tourists and Pleasure 
Seekers. Omnibus at all Trains. BESSON, Proprietor. 



GIE88BACH. 
BERNESE OBERLAND, SWigi^ER- 

LAND.-HOTEL BEATT SITE. 
QIBBSBACH Fension. 
Very comfortable, clean, and good. ' Prloea 

reasonable. ~ Proprietors, FLUCK PROS, 
of Brienz. (M 945 Fo.) 



HEIDELBERG. 

Hotel de Darmstadt. 

Four minutes fropi (lie Station, on the 
Bismarck Square, and close by tne new 
Ifeckar Bridge. Known aa a good House. 
Very 7^1 dderate Prices. 



Ak' 



HAMBURG. 

HOTEL ST. PETEUSBURG. 



THIS First-Glass Family Hotel, faeing the Alster Lake, is most advan- 
tageously sitoated on the Jungfernstieg. Elegantly FornlsbM Apartments. Every 
modern reqniaite. EngU^ and French Newspapers. Charges strictly Moderate. 

G. BEUTE&, Proprjietor. 

HANOVER. 

HOTEL ItOTiTAL. 

(FIBST-OIiASB HOTSIi.) 

SITUATED In the best part of the City, and opposite the General Railway Station. 
Large and small Apartments and Single Bed-rooms for Gentlemen. Every comfort. 
Baths in the Hotel. MODERATE CHARGES. 

^____ CHBIST BBOS., Proprietors. 

HAVRE. 

GRAND HOTEL DE NOBKANDIE. 

RUE DE PARIS. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, exceedingly well situated in the 
centre of the Town. Apartments for Families. Moderate pricep. 
Music and Conversation Saloons. " Table d'Hdte." Restaurant k la 
Carte. English and German spoken. 

M. DESCLOS; Proprietor. 
HAVRE. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

RUE DE PARIS, 124-126. 

EXCEEDINGLY well-situated in the best quarter of the 
Town, is recommended for its Comfott and Moderate Charges. 
Apartments for Families ; Music and Conversation Saloons. Bestaurant 
k la Carte. Rooms from 2 to 5 francs. , Breakfast, 2 franca. Dinners 
at Table d*H6te, 3 francs. Board and Lodging from 8 to 10 francs 
per day. "Wine and Service included. English and German spoken. 

GRELLil, Proprietor. 
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eOMUEB A: EIjIjUEIR. Fropiiston. 
~ HEIDELBERG. 

Motel ii;uiioF»E. 

THB flneal unt teat Mtnited Uolel in HeldelbecB ) kept In tci? nipirior (Dd elegHit Myte 
ofsFinMiUuFuiitl; HoCfL ThetiHDtirDlFilcnilvBGsrdeDBBnfDraieexcliaImm 
ortha VMMn. HotuidCokl Bstlufiilfd npln > anperlor manner la the Hole). Onmlbiie 

HABIXIJ-flnjggi Proprietor. 

. HOMBURQ, 

HOTEL BELLE TUB.— FiI8^ClaBa F " 
oppeMts tbe Fnl of Ibg KunuJ, tni cIok 

QtntlBiwii, will find Itaii Hotel one ot Uh mart smDCDrUble. nmblDlH ei. 

ditlon wKhcleuiUiieHaiKliiHMlenteCbugM. Bat FniHb uid Ell(|lli£ Oookliig. Bicollen 
WUm Hun and FurttldgeSboodDK tree. 

H. ELLIiNBERaBR, Proprietor. 



HYERES. 

HOTEL DE L'EEMITAGE. 

BEAUTIFULLY situated in the Pine Forest, well 
Bheltcred, and commanding ruagnlBi^ent vinn of the Mediteraanean 
and the lies of Hjtrea. Drawing and Dining Booms, full Soalh. 
Billiiuda. Fali-aized Lawn Tennis Graunde. English mBnagemenC 
Divine eetrice in the Hotel. 

OMNIBUS TO AND FROM ALL TRAINS, 
A. FEYBON, Proprietor. 
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HYER ES-LES-PALMf ERS. 

GEAND HOTEL DES ILES D'OE. 

THIS FIEST-CLASS HOTEL, the largest in the Town, 
is situated in the middle of a most beautiful Garden. Lawn Tennis 
Ground in front of the HoteL Dining and Drawing Booms full South, 
oontaining a Collection of Pictures by a celebrated French artist. 

Smoking Boom, Billiards^ and Baths. 

Feniion frtim 10 francs a day and upwards, 

E. WEBEB, Proprietor. 

HY^RES (VAR). 

GRAND HOTEL D'ORIENT. 

THIS Hotel is situated in the most salubrious and sheltered part of 
Hy^es, and is the Resort of the elite of English and French Society. 
^ ENGLI SH NEWSPAPERS, 

ILFRACOMBE. 



FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

REPLETE with every Home Comfort. A Spacious Ladies' 
Coffee Boom, with laxge number of Bed Booms, has just been added. 
Large and Spacious Commercial and Stock Boom. 
Moderate Charges, First'Glass Billiard Boom. 
Omnibus meets every Train. 

GBNEBAL COACH OMICE AND DELIVEBt AGENT. 

B. LAKE, Proprietor. 

ILFRACOMBE. 
TLFBACOMBE HOTEL. ** A Model of Sanitary Excellence."— The 
-L llfraoombe Hotel is on the Sea^shore, In its own picturesque grounds of Five Acres. 
It contains ^0 Booms. The Qiaages are fixed and mod^te, and Hbere is a Table d'B4te 
Daily. Every Information will be afforded by the ICaaager. Tourist Tickets to llfraoombe 
for Two Months are issued at all principal Stations. There is attached to the Hotel one of 
the largest Swimming Baths in Bogland; 

INTER LA KEN. 

GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 

HIS House is surrounded by the Largest Shady Gkurden, c omm a n d in g 

a Full View of the Gladers. 
WARM AND COlD BATES ON EACB, FLOO^. 

MATTBl&H-SKIiaSTXkHOinfiB, Proiuridtar. 



T 



INTERLAKEN. 

H 6tEL AKD pension WYDEB.T-Thi« Pirst-ClasB House, abeady 
-^ well-known for its comfort and for its splendid open Situation, has recently been 
enlarged, and is especially adapted for both Families and Tourists^lbr the former on 
account of its general comfSortable arraogemente* for the latter on aoconnt of its prozimi^ 
to the Post OflQce and Bailwsy Station. Chaggea Moderat e. 

H. WYBER-MUIiIiISB, Proprietor. 
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INTERLAKEN. 



JUNGPRAU. 

F. SEILER-STEBGHI^ Proprietor. 

'THIS Establishment, with two Branch Houses, is situated 
•*■ in the centre of the Hdheweg, and enjoys a splendid view of the 
Jungfrau and the entire range of the Alps. It recommends itself for its 
delightfol position, as well as for its comfortable accommodation. 

TABLE D'H6tE AT 2 AND 6.30 O'CLOCK. 

DINNERS A. LA CARTE. 

CARRIAGES, GUIDES, AND HORSES FOR 
MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS. 

OMNIBUS WAITING AT ALL THE STATIONS. 



KILLARNEY. 

By Her Moit Oradout MageMt^t Special Pfrv^inion* 



THE ROTAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 

Patronlied l7 H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; hy H.B.H. FBINGB ARTHUB, 
and by the Royal Famlliea of Fnmoe and Belgimn, &c 

THIS HOTEL is situated on the Lower Lake, dose to the water's edge, within 
A ten minntes' drive of the Railway Station, and a short distance firom the IkF-fiBmied Gap of 
Dnnloe. It is lighted with gas made <m the piienadses; and is the Largest Hotel in the 
district. A magnificent Coffee-room, a pnblic Drawing-room for Ladies and Families. 
Billiard and ftnoking-rooms, and sereral suites of Private Apartanehts fMlng the Lake, 
have been recently added 

TABLE D'HOTE DURING THE SEASON. 

Cars, Carriiiges, BoaU^ PonieSt and Guides at fixed moderate charges. 

Drivers, Boatmen, and Guides are paid by the Proprietor, and are not allowed to solicit 
gratuities. The Hotel UionBus and Porters attend the Trains. 

THERE IS A POSTAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE HOUSE. 

Boarding Terms from Ootober to June, inolusive. 

It is necessary to inform Tourists that the Railway Company, Proprietors of the Railway 
Hotel in the Town, send upon the platform, a$ Tauter* for tkeir Hotd, the Porters, Gar^lrivers, 
Boatmen, and Guides in their employment, and exclude the servants of the Hotels on the 
Lake, who will, however, be found in waiting at the Stotton^loor. 

JOHN OliEABY, Proprietor. 
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^ KARLSRUHE. 

HOTEL OERMANIA. 

SITUATED a few minutes from the RaUway Station, on the Public Oaidens. This 
Flrefc-ClasB Hotel is ftirnished with every modem comfort. 100 Rooms and Soites of 
Apartments. Bed and attenduice from 2 Marks. The whole of the house heated so as to 
ensure comfort to Winter Visitors, for whom also Special Airangements are made. Baths. 
Lift. Omnibuses at the Station. JOSSF UB8X8| Proprietor. 

KiSSINGEN. 

HOTEL SANNEE. 

FIRST-CLASS Family Hotel, of good reputation for its 
comfort, cleanliness, and good Gnisine. Beaiitifhl situation with open 
views. Well furnished large and small Apartments. T^«e Bdlnutes from 
the Eurhaus, Springs, and Gb.rden. The only Hotel in Edssingen fitted 
up with the latest improved Sanitary Water appliances. 

CHARGES STRICTLY MODERATE. 

SCHMIDT; Proprietor. 
LAUSANNE-OUCHY. 



GRAND HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE (OUGHY), 

DiBKOTOR, A. MAETIN-BUFBNACHT. 

npniS splendid Establishment, oonstmcted on a grand scale, 
is situated on one of the most beautifdl spots on the shores 
of the Lake of Geneva, surrounded by an English Park and 
Gkurden. It is near the Steamboat Landing and the English 
Church. 

PENSION ITV TVIlVTEIt 

AT YEBY MODEBAT^ TBICM8. 

Constant communication with the City and Railway Station 

by Omnibus. 

Baih»^ TelegrapK and Post Office in the Hotel. 



. 



LAUSANNE. 

h6tel belle vue. 

Mo$t BeauH/vl Sauatum. 
Beasonahle Terms and Pension. 

F. WIOHMAN, Proprietor. 

— — — i— — w—igwwiuwpua, .J .^.ji^ ■ ■n^^w^ 



LAUSANNE. 
r>(BAND Hdl'EL DE RIGHEMONT 



VJT Kept by Mr. and Mrs. BITTER 
OLBOLD. S^endid first-rate Hotel in 
every respect. Exceedingly beantiM and 
liealthy ntnation In every respect. StrictJy 
moderate charges. 
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LAUSANNE. 

Hotel et Pension dnFanoonJ 

FIEST-CLASS HOUSE. 

English Oomforts. Prices Moderate. 
A. EAACH, Proprietor. 



LEAMINGTON. 

The ClarendoiL Family and 

Private Hotel. 

SITUATED In ibk liigbest parf of the 
Town. Highly tecommended by the 
best English and American Families, for 
Comfort and Moderate Charges. Carriages. 



LISBON. 

HOTEL DUBANB. 

A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOIEL, situated near the Landing place and'Opera-honse. 
Highly r^commendable for its deanlincHa, comfort, and goo4 Attendance. I^vate 
Table d'Hdte. Terms moderate. 

LOUIS DtTKAND, Proprietor. 

LI8BOH. .-J... 

BRAGANZAHOTKT^. . 

TEtIS First-Glass well-known Family Hotel, lately renovated by the 
Royal Honse oi Bniganza, and fitted np by ihe new Prq»rIetor, Yigtor C. Sassbtti, 
highly recommendable for its large, airyj, and comfortable Apartmenta commanding the 
most extensive and picturesque vjews of the River Tagus, as well as of Lisbon. Superior 
Cuisine, and carefully- elected Wines. Under the game Management, within 2^ hours' 
drive, VICTOR'S HOTEL. CINTRA. 



ri «i ■! 



^■■^^ 



LIVERPOOL. 

SHAFTESBURY HOTEL. 

28, 30, 32, & 34r, IVtOUNT Pi:i.]^aiAISrT. 

Three minptes' walk from Central and Lime Street Stations. Omnibuses from Exchange 

and LaudiDg Staga for the Steamers paad every few minutes. Moderate charges. 
^ Conducted strictly 6n Temperance principles. 

LONDON. 



PHOTOS^''Ofi'PRESENm 



LETTS. 



ALAKGE CoUection of Views of this Neighbourhood, from 
Is. each; also of Views of other parts of the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Spain and Portugal, Norway, Switzerland, Egypt, Palestine, 
India, United States, English Cathedrals, Abbeys and Castles, onajiproval, 
to double amount of cash sent. Lists on receipt of stamped aadressed 
envelope to . . \. ^ \- 

LETTS, SON, & CO., LIlvfrTED, 

72, QTJEBM" VICTOmA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 



I > ( I I ' I 

A Pure Solution. 



i < i I (■ ■ «] 



i**. 



DINNFFORn^R ^oi^ Acidity of the Stomach. 

I I ^ I ^ I. I KJ \\\J KJ Yqx Heartburn and Headache. 

--^^^.--.-.-^ Ror Gout and Indig^tiop. 

M A l5 N F S I A Safest Aperient for Delicate 

l¥ir-lV^ l^lM^^ir-i- ConstituUomJ, Ladles, Children^ and Inttots. 

DINNEP^OHI) & CO., 180, 'New Bond Street, London. 

Sold by Chemists throughoiKt the World. . 

""^ MUKBAY'B MODimN LONDON, 8s. Bd. 

MXJBBAY'S ENVTBONS OF LONDON, 21s. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

I ■ ,..^.1— — — ■ _ II I I ■ 1 ^ I I w^^y^i II III I I II I I ■ I J ^ 
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HEAL AND SON 



HAVE ADDED 



DIKING -Rooi nntmrnBE 



AND 



DRAWING -ROOI FDRNITDRE 



TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 



BED-ROOH FURNITURE. 



r,^ -■ * V s^'-v'v^ ^ w - 



N.B.— An ILLUSTBATlED CATALOGUE, containing 
60Q Designa of Bedsteads tind Bedroom Furniture, 
and Priced List of Bedding sent free by post. 



r 



HEAL AND SON, 

195, 196, 197, & 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 



L O N DO N, W. 
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LONDON. 

THE LONDON AND WESTMTNSTEB BANK, Limited, 
issues Circular Notes of £10, £25, aim JjoO each, for the use of Trayellei^s 
payable in the principal Towns on the Continent of Europe, also in Asia, Africa, 
and North and South America. No expense whatever is incurred, and when cashed 
no charge is made for commission. Letters of Credit are also granted on the same 
places. They may be obtained at the City Office in Lothbury, or at any of the 
Branches, viz.: — 



WestHiingter Branch 
Bloomsbnry „ 
Southwark 
Eastern 



«• 



» 



May, 1881. 



1, St James's Square. 
214. High Holbom. 
6. High St, Borough. 
130, High St., White- 
chapel. 



Marylebone Branch 



4, Stratford Plaoe. 

Oxford Street 
217, Strand. 
89 h 91, Westminster 
Bridge Road. 
South Kensington Branch, 192; Brompttm Rd. 



Temple Bar 
Lambeth 



>* 



GOLD 
MEDAL, 




PA WIS, 
1878. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 

STEEL PENS. 

Sold dy ail dealers tkroughout the World, 



. / 



GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 

(J!wdfQi International Medal awarded,) 

Fry'S Cocoa 

FRY'S CARACAS COCOA in packets and tins, 
specially recommended by the Manufacturers, is prepared 
from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other 
choice descriptions. 

" A most delicious and valuable article." — Standard, 

Fry's Cocoa 

FRY^S EXTRACT OF COCOA— "Which really 
consists of Cocoa Nios deprived of supei-fluons oil, than 
which, if properly prepared, there is no nicer or more 
wholesome preparation of Cocoa." — Food^ Water^ and Air, 
Dr. Hassall. 

J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 



i ii^ >wi . . i n. y M mm 
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LONDON. 
THE 

GRAND HOTEL, 

TKAFALGAB SQUABE. 

Tliia Magnificent Hotel occujpies the Finest Site in the 

CENTRE OF THE METROPOLIS, 

And combines the Elegance and Luznry of the 
most important and attractive Hotels in Europe and 
America^ with the Repose and Domestic Comfort 
which are essentially English. 



THE HOTEL stands on the site of the former Northumber- 
land House, and commands the entire view^ of Trafalgar Square. It is but 
a short WALKING DISTANCE from the PRINCIPAL PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
Fine Art and other Galleries, Theatres, and Places of Amusement ; and is in 
the midst of the means of Conveyance to all parts of London and the Suburbs. 

THE GROUND FLOOR is occupied hj the Grand Salle k Manger, and 
spacious Secondary Dining and Reception Rooms. 

ON THE FIRST FLOOR are the Ladies' Drawing Rooms, Librair, and 
various Suites of Apartments, comprising all the convenience of Family 
Residences. The upper Storeys contain between 200 and 300 Rooms, either 
en suite or in separate Apartments. 

For Particulars apply to 
THE MANAGEB, GRAND HOTEL, TBAFALGAB SQUABE, 

LONDON. 

Om qf tU SighU and <me of the Qm^crtt qf Londmi, 

THE 

HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 

218, HIGH HOLBORN. 

THE FAMOUS TABLE D'hOtE DINNER, served at sepwrate Tables, accompanied 
with SelM2t;op of Uigh-class Music by complete Orchestra. 6. 30 to 6.30 every Kveniog, 9h ^ 



■*•■ 
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LONDON. 

HANDBOOK TO THE ENVIEONS OF LONDON.— 
An Aooount, from personal yisita, of every Town and Village within 
a drole of twenty miles round the Metropolis, and the more important 
places lying four or five miles beyond that houndaiv. Alphaj^etically 
arranged. By J^me» Thomib, F.SiA. With Index of Nftmes. 2 vols. 
Crown Sy6» £1«. 

Thw Wwk- comprises ttie whole- of Middleser, part of Snrreyi 'Kent, 
Essex, and Herts, and smcdler portions of Berks and Bucks. 

** Snch a woric as Mr. Thorae<8 Hflidboolr waa called for. The. *caR*haa tie«n admirably 
responded to* Mr. dome's 1>9ok, although a work of referenM -and a gvride, is full of 
pleasant gossip. We find Mr. Thome's book an excellent performance of a work whidi 
was required."— rAc Time*. -^ ■. : ^ -— 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

TO GOnmXEliTAL mVELLEHS. 

DORItBLL AND SON'S PASSPORT AGENCY, 

15, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
A PASfiPORT is a ready means of identifidaUen, and althoi^ it 

may not be asked for in some countries, in others it is absolutely necessary, and the want of 
It may oanse great inoonvanience. 

BBimR Subjects visiting the Ck)ntlnent win save trouble and expense by obtaining their 
Passports through the above Agencj. No personal attendance is required, and country 
residents may have their Passports forwarded through' the post A Form of Application 
forwarded by Post. Passports Mounted and enclosed in Gases with the name of toe bearer 
impressed in gold on the outside ; thus affording security against injury or loss, and pre- 
venting delay in the Arequent examination of the Passport when travelliag. , 

^^ Obtaining Paitport, U. 9d. I Vi$a$, U, eaek, dat€t,U.9d.to6t.ecuh» 

the; 

COMMERCIAL BANK OF ALEXANDRIA, LIMITED. 

CAPITAL, £480,000, in ^ares of £Q each. 
Paid-up £3 per Sliare, aay £240,000. 

BESEBVE FUND, £25,000. 

■ ■ - ■ . Ill ' I, I - . . ■ 

THOMid 9> RUTHiWDftgy, Esq.* Ohaimum. 



£iaiAVUEt. A^ Bkkaori, Esq. 
Jacob Beiobt, Esq., M.P. 
John Ck)w, Esq. 



John CojcsrAirrniR Chobeui. Esq. 

JosfePH Mkllob, Esq. 

Gqnstamtimb Gbobgio Zbbvudachi, Esq. 



Auditort—'W, W. Dbloittb^ Esq., and John Elin, Esq. 

HEAD OFFICE-2, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. E.a 
William Eobbkt La tkAKetrX) Manager, John Bbooks, Secretary, 

ALEXANDBLA. OFFICE.— Ddkb Bakbb, Manager, 

BANK OP BNGLAND. LONDON AND COUNTY BANK. 

Lettera of Credit granted on Alexandria, and payments made in Cairo and Snex. 

Bills for coUectiou encashed in any part of E^^pt, cod the porobase and sale of Egyptian 
and all kinds of Securities undertaken. 

Interest allowed^ at the rate of • 6 per tent per ami^mi on money deposliM for not less 
than twetre months. | 
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LONDON. 

TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 

Ladies vuiting: the Seftslde, BinMng, Driving, 
o> otherwise exposed to the Boorohing raj's of 
the Sun, or heated putiolea of daat, will find 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 

Moat oooling and rafiealuDg to the faoe, bonds, 
und ancia ; it eradioatea all Snubnni, Freckles, 
Tan, Stings of luseots, &c. 

Sizes, 4«. 6d. and S«. 6d. per Bottle. 

ROWLAND'S ODONTO 

has been proved, by its nnparalleled Bnooess 
of SO yoars, to be the beat, purest, and most 
fragrant Dentiftice for procuring White and Sound Teeth, Healthy Qams, 
and Fragrant Breath, being p^fectl; free fixim all deleterious and acid 
componodB, which give a temporarj wliiteness to the Teeth, but ultimately 
rain the enamel. 

Sold lij Cliamiita and reTfamere. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

Tratellbkb may »ie sxp«n*e met troubl* by purcbaong Foreign BooJm In 
England at tha lams f rloet at which they an poblishol in Genoauy or Fiance. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE 

hiTe pnMi^ed the following CATALOGUES of their Stock :-- 
L aliASSIOAIi OATAIiOaUB. 11. NATCRAI. SOIENOE 

3. THBOIiOaiOAL OATA- CATALOaiTE. Mathematics, 

LOQUB, Astronomy, Physios, Chemistrj-, 

a. FRENCH CATALOOTJB. Technoiogy. 

4. QSBMAIT CATAIiOaUZ. 

5. XUROPEAM LinauisTic 

OATALOQ-UB. ijjnt ScienoM," 

S. SPANISH CATALOanB. °"°"^ ^™^ ^^ **=■ 

a ABT-OATALOOTIB, Art,Archi. !*■ yOKBION BOOK OIBCIJ- 

t«atm¥, Painting, niuRmted Booki. IiASS. New Boolm, and Ne* 

10. NATtTRAL HISTORY PurdiaMB, 

OATALOanX. Zoology, Bo- 16. SOI£NTI|'ia'BOOE oiBcn- 

tany, Gecdogy, Cbemlitry, Mathe- LARS. Hew Booka and &Mant 

maUcs, lot, Puichatw. ^ 
AUT CATALOGUE ^EKT FOST-FKEE FOK ONE BTAMF. , 

WHiIiIAMS ft SrOBQATZ!, Importers of Foreign Bcioks, 
14, Hbkbibtta Stileht, Covent Gasdgn, Lohooh, and 

30, SODTH PnRI>FRTCIC Stiwet, Bdikburof. 
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CHUBB'S LOCKS & SAFES. 




CHUBffS PATEHT DETBCTOB LOCKS, the most 
pUMmks ud fiUw km. an unna, ilmpla, ud ifainble. ind mida ot tU div ud fn 
eT«7 pmpon to vhlofa a Idok cui be qiplked. 

Tnmki, PonniHitniu TnfaUlni Bi^ Dnailng (kiM, Wrltbig DhId. Ac lltUd wtU 
iHily tM nml moudod nd itMAr Inwenra Locki, cu kiTe thi pltea of tluw nnpUid ta 
Chd»'i Pinn wltbini ilUnUoD « IniiLrT- 
T»A»»ttty; LooM-PiuMpw ai mi J PaiTAau Soorcmw Loon tOr Mcwbic Do™ tbM 

1 Tutev of Wrltli« ud Dupnicb BoiM tB 
d; tha UUar being partlailu'ljr n nnnm— '-' 

Bwt toofc giwiiwUeS' Lwttw iMndling B«gi of THiiooii >u«a, kll with 
Chabb'g Patent Loclct. Guh, Dtad, and Fftpw Bozu of all dimeuiDni 



MAKERS MAKERS 
TO TO THE 

THE BANK OF 

QUEEN. ENGLAND. 



It ISiialraita Prised LiiU (f OkiM^i Loola. BtKu. Safit, and tOm Uan^aeturit, 
vOKtatimmiait gniitimdyitt-fnttB any part nflluviorUi 



CHXJBB & SOPf, 

us, QUEIK VICIOBU BIBXKT, BT. PAUL'S, E.C; 

And 6S. BT. JAUB'B BTBEEI, PAXI HALL, B.W., LOniOM. 

Alw at as, Lord Strwt, Uverpool; 6B, Ctom Btrtet, KuuhMMr; lOt, 

H«w StiMt, BiimlnghAm; and HoraBley Field*, WolTsrhuniPton. 
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LUCERNE. 



SGSWEIZERHOF. LUZERNEllHOr. 



HAUSER BROTHERS, Proprietors. 



BEST SITUATION ON THE QUAY. 

With splendid View of the Celebrated Panorama of the 

LAKE MD MOUNTAINS. 

LUCERNE. 

GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 

SEGESSER BROTHERS and C^^.^ Prbprietors. 



rriHIS large and splendid HOTEL is one of the most 
-'- comfortable in Europe. Situated in front of the Lake, with the 
finest Views. Every attention paid to Tourists. 

A LIFT FOR THE USE OP VISITORS. 

LUCERNE. 

Englischer Hof.— Hotel d'Angleterre. 

Proprietor, JEAN REBER-STEFFEN. 
THIS First-rate Establishment, very well recommended fey 

-^ tbe beet daiis of Trayellers, is iitoated dose to the Steamers' Landing-place, and ots-&- 
tit the Bailway Stations, on the lovelleet position of the Lake, with superb views of the 
Rigl niatiis, Alps, and Gladers; contains several Salocms, 62 cmnfortable Booms, Smoking 
and Reading Boons, where are Ei«nch and English Newspapers. 

OMNTBUS AT THE STATION. 

Moderate Prices. 
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LUCERNE. 
80HWYZ. 



LAKE' OF LUCERNE 



(Switierland) 



AND 



NW* 



This magnificent Country, so renowned for unrivalled and attractive landscapes, 
with its classical recollections and romantic traditions, forms a charming place 
of rendezvous for Trax^llers from all Countries. Entrance to the St. Gtothard 
(Italy) and Key to the Grand Alpine Region of Switzerland. 

All the comforts of town combmed with the attractions of the country. 86 Hotels 
and Boarding Houses (7000 Beds) from the plainest chalet to the most opulent 
and fashionable hotel suited to all requirements. Invigorating air and Climatic 
Resting Station in the most varied Situations and Regions from 1433 ft. to 
5907 ft. above the Sea level, similar to the climatic conditions of Montreux and 
environs, and the Alpine Stations of Davos and the Engadine. Luxurious 
Vegetation of all zonssj from the fig-tree (in o^en aJr), the chestnut-tree, the 
nut-tree, to the pine (on the limit of perpetual snow). Sea-water and other 
baths. Mineral-water Springs. Inhalations. Superior Drinking Water. , 
Milk and Whey. Grape cure. Eminent physicians. Promenades in pine- and 
beech-woods. Natural Parks everywhere. Boating and excursions in comfortable 
Steamboats with Saloon and refreshments, interesting Mountain Railways up to the 
Rigi. Fish. Concerts. Fireworks. Aquatic amusements. Interesting fauna and 
flora. Much to interest geologists. Pure, mild, and braping air. Each Station 
is a centre of excursions both with regard to the country and for views in 
the neighbourhood, and for trips into the wild, romantic, sublime Alpine and 
Glacier world. , Guides and Bearers. Coaches and Riding horses for short or 
long excursions. Protestant and Roman Catholic Worship in German, £nglish, and 
French Churches. . « 



Alt. in Ft 

above Bed 

leveli 



» 






*t 



LttOMnidi > * 

Hotel Schweiaerhof, l tto.,M.. tj^*kn« 

National, Segesser and Co. 

Du Lac. Yilliger and Spillmann 

Schwanen, H. Haefeli 

Beaurivage, Ed. Strab 

Rigi, Wwe. Regti 
„ Waage,G. Bindschedler 
Pension Neuschweizerhans, J. Eost 
Hotel St. Gotthard, J. Doepfoer 
„ ikigUscii^ H0, J. j&ber'-Ste^n 

HBdSli, Marti 

Engel, Gebr. Helfenstein 

Wildenmann, F. Esternmnn 

zur Post, Wapf 

zur Krone, Danioth 
„ Kreuz, Eapit. Kiittel-Kaufmann 
Villa Bninhalde, B. Munzinger 
Bierballe Muth, Special, deutscher Biere 
Caf§ HuDgaria, SpediUtjtt oxigar J Welne 
Gletschergarten, Amrein-Trolter 
Meyer's Diorama, L. .Mejrer 
Staiiffer*8 Museum, "ndered. Alpenwelt 
DeUcat.-Hdlg. MtUileplatz, Bell & Nigg 



1433 



*f 



»» 



450 

260 

160 

155 

1% 

80 

80 

80 

95 

65 

60 

P5 

30 

25 

25 

22 



AlfcinFt. 

above Sea 

level, 

Spec.-Hdlg. SternenpL, Gb. Sutenneister 
Llthogr. Anstalt, Kappelgasse,Gb. Gglin 
Printer, J. Bu<:her 

Horlogeiie, Keussbrticbe, Gbr. Haefliger 
C. P. Preli, Bachhandlong und Anti 
quariat 

DampfBoMfBTalirtgeBellsohaft des 

YlorwaldBtattersees 
Dampfsohiffirestauration, Bemer 
AQXzte: 

Dr. med. Alf. Steiger 
USlfidter , , 
F. Brun 

Meggen. {1432! 

Hdtel & Pension Gottlieben, Fs. Gyger 

Eiissnaoht. 1432! 

Hdtel & Pension Adler« Bran. 

Weggifl. (Hertenstein) 143^ 

I, „ Bellevoe, F. Weinmann 



40 



60 
50 
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(VIEBWALDSTATTERSEE) 

IITTIKOHa 



"^ 


£^ 


i 


■ ijs, 


r^ 


i 


Hattl A Pni. Qebrlg, Dr. med. Oebdc 




40 


5tl*P»»..Kre»^PM^^^,^^ 


"" 30 


H««el Ji Pndoti UHkIbh, bolder 


IMS 




MadannWthftl. 










«" 


lULel s Paiu. Alpenclub. F.IadUfHUUIt 






JgffAaX£»R!^£ 


'**=; ,„ 


B<ice!?'FentL. deg Alpei. Oebrlg 


»18 


» 


„ Knu, A,inimT>^hnu>D 




4 „■ Oahitn,Ouiiin 




OfB nun Alpam«:ben, 't 


&'S^^^£tnf.8eb, CbrtaUn-KeHel- 


AIM 


loo 


Blgl-Baba Viimjui-Kui 


„ „ Si. UutUurd, KnMlbach- 
„ „" ObanUp. Umiotl. 




% 


^ 


„ . Drel Ktinlge, Uebr. Mers 






HSUI Rlgi-KnEm, 0«br. E "> 




test 




(End-StulondffRlgi-ft 






Hit.kP.BI«l-Kt>lUut,Sc ^ 




(Sudan d.Jt4liDiucliIl 
IH. ft P. Higl-SohBWBiilt. ^^ 

(End^Sutlon d, Rlgl-Sol 
BCulftPaulonElsi-Fli. » 
H. i P. RlB(-8tlllI«l, Gebr "> 
, Rlgl-SUltd-Kaim 


Tkf. ia AlpM, F. M. Wilker 


-N» 


HAIel ft Fenilon FnikA. Seb. MtHIrr 

BBeliibBtf CD«npf«obiff*uuoii T«Lb;. 


2«» 


ts 


, „ BeUtnufSJdtUi 


Ettel ft PRU. Sonnenbei^ 31. Tinlt- 






„ Blgl ■ Klort. ■ » 
aSniber "* 


yM^AmBkh' /liamrJ^'hHfmltt IlffbtfM^ 




aso 


H?5Sfpw»lonMr.ltafJ ;" 


BwuSnetl: .(''•oip'"™™""'- utse™- 

K&ltirasKniiiitall, C, BerslDgcr 


2313 


13» 


H.*P.HofGer«u.J.M, '" 


Bsggeniled. 

Hft«I ft PenilDn rar Sonne, J. MBUer 












H. * P. WilditHtto-tiilf F ^ 
„ Adl«r, X. Aofda i 


„ Peni. t Hond, G«n«*o-ZUK*ei 




M 
Ml 


BuBll, Sdiadiai ;? 








HlraoHeo. Dlrid * 




3n» 




|feSisL.ci-«i.— • 


41» 


rt) 


>" 


300 


IMS 








HAtel Btiadl, Weber 






^fcnge1.0dern)Mt , ,* ■■ ■ 






SSS^'a^i <ninlt«.1l, G.br. Beeler 


»ii 


U 


,„ 


10 


n&elMk. 


1419 




„ ., EotzlMb, J. Hermg. 






BAtel ft Peiu. (Tmerhor, L. Bdn 




BD 






«1 


„ KRUAllKdd 






BQrsfliuteak. 






» Wllhelni TeLI, Wilker 






UfileL ft Pension, Bucber ft Ddttsc 






: : AdlMftPo.fcH.MUller 






AlpnMht (Etattoti nir PibUm), 






Altorf. ' 


im 




HAtet ft SuiNDn PUitiu, Britacbf^ 






Udtolft Peni. LSna, Amcrid 






H. ft P. Bellevne (_Ki. Plklm), 






, MLer ft Poit, Guiw. 
1 " ' Jinch 




30 


. , K]i:^^Btn,iK4.PiMm). 


~ 


h 


^ ■ . „ Schllta-l, Vimger.j:pp 




M 


SrU>diKl 


^ 
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LYNTON (NORTH DEVON). 

THE VALLEY OF ROOKS HOTEL. 

THIS favoTirite and beautifully situate First-Class Hotel is 
built on one of the finest sites in the neighbourhood, and largely patronised by tbe 
best Families. It has been considerably enlai^;ed, remodelled, and improved ; and combines, 
with Moderate Charges, all necessary means for the accommodation and comfort of Families 
and Toarjsts. The splendid Table d'H6te and Goffee Room, Reading Rooms. Ladies' 
Drawing Room, and several Private Sitting Rooms, replete with every comfort, range in a 
long Iront, overlooking the Sea, and looking into the extensive Private Grounds of the 
Hotel. It is most conveniently situate as a centre for visiting all tbe places of interest in 
the district. Handsomely-fitted Billiard Boom open during the Season for Residents in the 
Hotel only. 

Pott'Eorta and Carria0et ; alio the very best kind of Modem StcMing, 

JOHN CROOK, Pbopribtor. 

GRAND HOTErDE L'UNIVERS. 

FACING PEBBAOHE STATION. 
FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 

FULL SOUTH. 

GROUND FLOOR APARTMENTS. 

Railway Tickets Office, 



LUCERNE. 

SWAN HOTEL. 



FINEST 



FIRST-CLASS HOTEU 
SITUATION. 

H. H-^FELI, JProprietor. 



MAOON. 

OEAND HOTEL 

DE FRANCE £T DES 

ETRANOEES. 

First-Glass Hotel. Very great comfort. 
Facing the Station. Well recommended. 



MADRID. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. 

TH& ONIiY FBXSNOH HOTBIj IN MADBID. 

FlRST'OLASS H6tel, Boarding-House, in the finest part of tire Puerta 
del Sol, with magnificent views and fuU southern aspect. Table d'H6te. Private 
service. Large and small apartments. Bath. Keading-room, with Piano. Foreign News- 

?aper8. Great comfort and cleanliness. Jnvnck Cuisine. Omnibus at Railway Stations, 
nterpreters. 

Orand Hdtel de Londres. Family Hotel. Annex of the ffdtd de la Pa%x, nnder 
the same management. Moderate Prices. ... „ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

T. CAPDEVlELliE & Co., . . 

Proprietors of both Houses. 

MANSFIELD. 

SWAN HOTEL. 

TTNDER the Management of Miss Whitb, daughter of the lato 
^ BoBRRT White, for 30 years Proprietor. The best centre for visitiog Sherwood Forest, 
•• the Dukeries," Welbeok, Thoresby, Clumber, Newstead, Hardwick, Bolsover, &t, " The 
best plan is to get a carriage from the, Swan at Mansfield.'* — Rambles among the EiUs, by 
Louis J. JsNNiNGS. An Omnibus meets all Trains. 
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MALVERN (GREAT). 

THE IMPERIAL. 

THE attention of Foreign and Home Toilrists seeking a salubrious and 
cbanniBg part of England i« respeotfally drawn to this Establishment, the laiigest 
and principal one in the district -oomfortalde, well appointed, specially adapted lor Family 
Residence, and the charges strictly moderate. 

Terms : — From £3 3s. per Week, 

XnQtading Bedroom, Attendanoe, Meals, and use of Pablio Booms, 

Special arrangements made viith Familiei intending to reside for wine time, 

THE NEW AND ELEGANT 8WIMMINQ BATH. 

Part of a complete system of Baths in course of erection— IS NOW OPEN. 

TARIFFS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 

MARIENBAD (BOHEMIA). 

HOTEL KLINGER. 

Proprietor^ J. D. HALBMATB. 

FIBST and LABGEST HOTEL in this Watering Place. 
Preferred on aocoont of its charming sitoation at the comer of the Pro- 
menade and Park, and has a beautiful View. Newly and elegantly furnished with 
every comfort and in noble style, containing, with the D^pendance, 270 Rooms, 
Saloons, &c English spoken in the HoteL 

Ccarriagea in the Hotel, Omnibua to (Ke Railway Station. 

MATLOCK. 

DSTE^w b-^th: i3:oa?EXj. 

TYAOE'B, late IVATTB AND JOBDAN'B. 

^BUS firat*class old-established Family House, acknowledged to be one of the most homely 
■^ and oMoibrtable Hotels in ibe Khigdom. ii dtiutted in the moat elevated and open put of the Talleyr rar- 
ronnded by ita own flKtoDslTe xdearare gxoxindB and gatdens. and oommanda the finest views of the grand and 
pictnreaqne aoenerj for wbion Matloclc Bath (the Switzerland of England) stands nnrivalled. A pnUio 
Dtaiag Boom and Dnwing Boom. Private Sitting Booms. Ooffiae, Smoking, and Billiard Booms. A large 
Swimming Bath in the Hotel. Table d'Hdft daQy, at 6.80 p.m. Bxoellent Stabling and Coaoh "Bmum, 
Posting, Fishing. Lawn Tennis, Croquet. A "Bns to meet each Train. 

MAYENCE. 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDS. 

KLEEBLATT & STOEGEIGHT, Proprietors. 

(Formerly FEBD. BUDINGBN.) 

rS First-class well-known Hotel, much frequented by English Families and 
Tourists, has been greatly enlarged and improved, and contains now 140 
Rooms and Saloons. Cold, Warm, and Shower Baths. English comfort. This 
Hotel is situated on the River, opposite to the Landing-place of the Rhine 
Steamers, and near the Railway Station, and affords from its Balconies and Windows 
splendid views of the Rhine and Taunus Mountains. This Hotel is reputed for its 
excellent Cooking, exquisite Wines, Cleanliness, and good Attendance, English 
Newspapers. 

Choice Bhine and Mo$eUe Wines, wholeedle andfer exportaUon, 

^JU....J>JliBJU-JI.J.'i ' Ll. - -X ' -.- -^ J i»"| " ' 11 III.. I. 11 !■■ 
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MARSEILLES. 

GRAND HOTEL NOAILLES. 

24 RtTE NOAILLES (Cannebidre Prolongee). 

The greatest and most important of the large Hotels of Marseilles, having a 
large Garden looking sotUh, surrounded by the Dining Boiyms. 

HydratLlie Iiift serving all the Floors. 

Omnibns and Carriages enter the Hotel, and are to be found at all Trains. 

THE TARIFF OF PRICES ARE HUNQ UP IN EVERY ROOM. 

M. MAURICE GORDB^ Manager. 

MENTONE. 

HDTEL DU pavilion and prince DE 6ALLE8. 

FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT. 

SITUATED in the healthiest parts of Mentone, and com- 
manding a fine View of the Town and the Sea, and combining every 
English oomfort with moderate charges. Pension 8 francs a day. 

S. F, KIPFER, Proprietor. 
MENTONE. (Alpes Maritimes.) 



HOTEL DES ANGLAIS. 

'PHIS well-known Establishment Mas been newly improved, 
-^ and combines every modem comfort with moderate and fixed prices. 
It is always conducted undev the Superintendence of the Proprietors, 

Messrs. GLERIGY BROTHEBS. 

MENTONE. 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 

THIS well-known ESTABLISHMENT is beautifully situated m the 
best quarter of the Town, with a yast Garden, and affords every £Dgliah oomfort. 

MENTONE. 

HOTEL AND PENSION BIT MIDI. 

Situated Promenade du Midi, commanding a splendid view of the Sea. 
Pension from Sfranes per day, BIGNON, Proprietor. 
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MENTONE. 

HOTEL WESTMINSTER. 

Central First-Class EstobliBliment. 

BUILT and famished with taste and according to the latest 
improvements. In a Southern aspect overlooking the 8ea, and a 
heantiful Garden giving access to the pubUo '* Promenade dn Midi." 
Public Saloon ar^ Beading Boom, Billiard and Smoking Booms. 

BNaiilSH Ain> SEVERAL FOBEION IiANaUAGES SFOEEN. 

OMNIBUS TO' AND VBOM THB BAILWAT STATION. 

MILAN. ~ 



GRAND HOTEL DE MILAN. 

200 Sooms and Saloons, -with every comfort and requirements 

of the present day. 

Pension in the Winter Months. 

%♦ THE ONLY HOUSE AT MILAN WHICH HAS A HYDRAULIC LIFT. 

J. SPATZ-WtJRMS. 
MILAN. 

HOTEL DE lA GRAIDE BRETA6NE 

E REIOHMANN. 

Proprietor, J. XjEQNAIS'I. 

THE House is situated in the centre of the Town, near the Cathedral 
and all other Places of interest. Good Table d'Hdte. The Times, &c. 
Several Languages spoken. The House is only two Storejs high. Five 
minutes' walk from the English Church. 

Omnibus at the Station to meet all Trains, 

MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT AND 
SANATORIUM, DUMFRIESSHIRE, N.6. 

Eerident Physician, Dr. B. THOMSON FORBES. 

THIS Establishment, which occnpiee a beautiful sitnation on the western slope of the 
beantiftilly wooded GaUowhill, and within a short distance of the fkr-famed ** Moffat 
WeU," is replete with every comfort for visitors and patients. The public rooUiB, balls, and 
corridors are nniversally recognized as unsurpassed by any similar Establishment, and the 
baths are of the. most varied and perfect constmclion. Moffat has long been a favourite 
resort for those seddng health and pleasure, and in the Establishment, there is the addi- 
tional attraction of good society and varied amnsements. 

C. NAIJ, Manager. 
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L<a.ke of Greneva. S^vltzerlaiid.. 

MONTREUX. 

Comprifiang CLARENS, VERNEX, BONPORT, TERRITET, 
And VEYTAUX ; that is to say, all the District situated between the 
Castle of Ghillon and the Castle of Grates, on the shores of the Lake 
uf Geneva, and known as the 

NICE OF SWITZERLAND, 

in consequence of the incomparable softness of its climate. 

THE CLIMATE of all others recommended by all the medical 
celebrities for persons suffering from weakness of the chest, of the nervous 
system, and convalescents. Kxcellent resting-place for persons returning 
from hot countries. 

LUXURIANT VEGETATION, SALUBRIOUS AIR, tempered 
in summer by the breezes from the lake and mountains, completely shaded 
from the cold north winds* 

Central prsition for a large number of EXCURSIONS in the ALPS. 

KURSALL, containing Theatre and Concert Boom, Drawing Booms, 
large Winter Garden and extensive Park, situated in the most delightful 
position in the country. OPEN SEPTEMBER 1st. 

ALKALINE SPRING, similar to those of Evian and Contbbxeville. 

THREE RAILWAY STATIONS. Olarens, Vemex-Mentreux, and 
Veytaux-Ghillon, and three landing-places for Steamers. 

OFFICIAL RETURN of TRAVELLERS in 1880, 283,054. 

SIXTY HOTELS AND PENSIONS, with every modern comfort, 
from tbe simplest to the most sumptuous, from 5 to 10 francs a day. 

Numerous VILLAS and APARTMENTS. 

WORSHIP in the respective Churches — French, German, English, 
Scotch, and Catholic. 

ENVIRONS OF MONTREUX. 

GLYON. Height 700 mbtres (Hotels du Bighi Vaudois, and Hotel 
Victoria). 

LES-AVANTS. Height 1000 metres (Grand Hotel des Avants). 

VILLARS-SUR-OLLON. Height 1275 metres (Hotel du Grand 
Mouveran et Pension des Chalets). 

These three last Stations, in the neighbourhood of Montreux, offer every 
comfort, and are in Summer the rendezvous of many Tourists and Foreigners. 
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MUNICH. 



BAVARIAN HOTEL. HOTEL DE BAVIERE. 

QTTO PLOECKER, PrnprleUr. Eicsllnil FlnWilui HoteL Flnnt and tanUhteet 
Buha bid OBniM« ^ (^ Hdh^^ BhI OwUsi uid Wind. Hodanu Ohbi«b F«bvh1 mtu^emBui 

MUNICH. 

WIMMER & CO., 

eAl.IiKBV OF FINE A B V B, 

3, BBIENNEB STREET, 

InTlle Ibe NoWHly ind Qmlry to »Wt tbetr QAiiiar or Fi»B Aitb, conlalntDg an 

MODERN PAINTINGS 

vAnrusaa on POitoBi.AiN aitd on glass. 

Convpp«ideatfl in Engtui'], Mesa 
R.C., London. CorreBpoc-"— ■- '- 
VS. Broidwoy, New York 



NAPLES. 

h6tEL DE ROME. 

FIBffr-RATB HOTEL. 



NICE-CCARABACEU. 
JULLIEK'S HOTEL. 

BigUy Secommendad. 

CHAHGES VEBY MODEBATE. 

JOLLIBN, Proprietor. 



NICE. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE— Quai Mass^na. 

M™ J. ZUHDEL, Proprietress. 

FIBST-0LA88 FAMILY HOTEL of naiversal reputation, 
oommRudiDg a fine View of tbe Ben, and in best ceDtral poaition, 
close to the Public Qe^cq and (he Promenade. Houae Fatrouieed 
especially by English and American FamilicB. 
T(Al» i'HdU, having Ota Bepuioiion of being the belt tn Kice, Charge) 
very moStrrale. 
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N ICE. 



SOGI£t£ ARORTME DE Li 
GRiHDE BRETAGHE. 



HOTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE. 

Best Position of the Town, flsusing the Public Gardens, where 
< doncerts are given Daily, and overlooking the 

PROMENADE DES ANGLAIS AND THE SEA. 
New Beading and Smoking Booms. South. 



COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL 

(late Chauvain's). 

Enlarged, Restored, and entirely Be/umished hy the 

New Manager^ 
Beading, Ladies' Drawing, Billiard, and Smoking Booms. 

SPLENDID GALLKRIE PROMENOIR. 

FOUR LIFTS. 



HOTEL DE L'ELYSEE, 

59, PROMENADE DES ANQLAIS. 
Admirably Situated in a Vast Garden, 
Splendid View of the Promenade and the Sea. 

Beading, Ladies' Drawing, Billiard, and Smoking Booms. 

FuU South. Arrangements made for a Protracted Stay, 

N.B. — These three well-known First-Ckss Eatikblishments 
are situated full South, and heated by " Caloriferes." Bath 
Booms on every Floor. Excellent Ouisino. Choice Wines. 
Moderate Charges. 

J. LAVIT, Directeur-Gfirant. 
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NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL BE BAVIEBE. 

PB0PBIBTBBS8, MB8. G. P. AUINGEB. 

THIS Firs^lass Hotel is ritaated in the micldle of the Town, close to the 
River. It is highly patronized by English and American Families. Eveiy 
comfort and Moderate Charges. Hot and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 



Omnibuses to and from each Train, Carriages in the Hotel, 

■■ ' f « I . . 

ENGUSH CHURCH SERVICE HELD EVERY SUNDAY IN THE HOTEL. 

O ST END. 

H5tBLi FONTAINE. 

A 11BST-CLA88 HOUSX. ABEAKOEMENT WITH FAMILIES. 

TABLE lyndTE at 5 : 30. OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 
Beading Boom, The SgHU d Manger eontains a CoUeotion of Paintings of the Masters. 



08TEND. 

MERTIAN'S 

mST-CLASB 

FAMILY HOTEL AND 
PENSION. 

Close to the Kursaal. 



OSTEND. 

Murray's Handbook for 

Holland and Belgium. 

Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 6s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 



OXFORD. 

THE CLARENDON HOTEL. (l»fttronl8ed hy H.RJI. The Prince of Wales, H.R.H. 
Prince Leopold, Their Imperial Ms^esties the Emperor and Empress of Br&sil, the 
Princess Fredwick Charles of Pnia^ia, and Prinee Louis- Locien Bonapejrte.) Situate in the 
most central part of the City, and near to the prindpal Colleges, and places of interest to 
visftOTB. Families and GtentlMnen will find this Hotel replete with every comfort. Spacious 
Coffee and Billiard Rooms. Pjiyate Sitting and Bed rooms en suite. Ladies' Coffee Room. 
Guides always in attendance. Fashionable C^n and OlpBe Carriages. Job and Pose Horses. 
Good Stabling and Commodions Coach Houses.— JOHlIt F. ATTWOOD, Proprietor. 

OXFORD. 

n^NDOLFH HOTEL. 

THE ONLY MODERN HOTEL. FIB8T*0LA88. 
Every Comfort. Close to the Colleges. Prices Moderate. 

MI8S r ANSON, Manageress. 

HOTEL BELLE VUE, 

39, AVENUE DE L'OPEBA 

FINEST SITUATION IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL, 

FIBST-BATE Eestanrant and Table d'H6te. Beading and 
Smoking Booms. Hydraulic Lift. Baths. Telephone. The 
Entrance Hall, Staircases, and Corridor^ are heated. Arrangements for 

the Winter Season. 

Ij. HAUSEB, Proprietor. 
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PARIS. 

TOBACCO IN PARIS. 



W. D. & H. O. WILLS' 

BEST BIRD'8-ETE AND CIGARETTES 

Are now (by the courtesy of the French Government) sold at 
the Bureau of the Eegie Gband Hotel, Pabis, at the rate of 

12 Francs the Pound, and 80 Centimes the Box of > 

Ten Cigarettes. 

WILlLlS' "BKST BIRD'S-KYK," 
WllalaS' "THRKK CAS^IiES," 

AND 

SMOKING MIXTURE, 

(All specially prepared for export) may be obtained in 
Brussels, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Stockholm, Gothenburg, in 
most towns in Switzerland^ and in the principal cities of the 
German Empire. 

Purckaeers should beware of imitatiom, and eee that every 
packet hears the name of 

W. D. & H* O. WILLS. 

BRISTOL & LONDON. 
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PARIS. 

h6tEL i)ES DEUX MONDES 
ET D'ANGLETERRE. 

22, AVENUE DE L'OPERA. 

Founded in 1^^^^ formerly 8, Eue cPAntin. 

Mr. LEaXTEXJ, Proprietor. 

Splendid Situation between the Tuileries and the New Grand Opera. 



The most comfortable Family Hotel, being built specially. 
Patronized by the English Aristocracy. 

EXCELLENT TABLE D'HOTE. 
READING, SMOKING, AND BILLIARO ROOMS ; BATHS. 

LIFT. MODERATE CHARGES. 
ABBANOEMENTS MADE FOB BOABD. 

_- PARIS. 

OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

THE EsUblishment of the late celebrated Civil EnglDeer^'OHEVALLIEB, 15, Place da 
Pont Neaf (Fomided in 1740). SoleSacoeifior DUGHAY GUEVALLIBR, Mannfactarer 
of MicroAcopes, of improyed double Opera Glasses, Militaiy Telescopes, Telescopes of aU 
kinds. Mathematical, Meteorological Instnuneats for Natural Phllosoii^y, the ^avy, &c., 
Aurhor of Uie ** Gonservateur de la vne " de " TEssai sur I'art del'ing^nieur,* ftc. Inventor 
of the Jumelles centrees (improved Opera Glasses). 



"V^^ter BeBort. 



PEGLI. 



Sea Bathing. 



GMIAND H:OTEIj. 

DISTANT PROM GENOA : AN HOUR BT TRAMWAY, AND TEIRTT MINUTES 

BY RAILWAY. 

SAME CLIMATE AS MENTONE AND SAN REMO. 

Stay of Their Imperial and Boyal Highnesses the CBOWN 

PRINCE and CROWN PRINCESS of Germany. 

MAGNIFICENT First-Glass Establishment, of 100 Booms, with 
Southern aspect, in the middle of a lai^e Park and Garden of Exotic Plants. 
English Service in the Ghapel, on the KTounds of the Hotel. Resident English Physician. 
Warm Sea Water Baths. Splendid Bathing Establishment on the shore. Excellent place 
for Excursions, Sketching, and Botanising. First-rate Gootdng. Very moderate prices. 

IjANDBY da BUOHISN, Proprietors. 



PISA. 

BOYAIi VICTOKIA HOTEIi. 

Clecm. Cfreat ctUention, Reoommendedi 

MeBsn. Maquat Hookss's Banking OfQce 
is in the Hotel. 



RAGAZ. 

SCHWEIZERHOF HOTEL & 

PENSION. 

ID EST situation, next to the Baths, affords 
-E) erery oonvenienoe to English and American 
Travellen. Tt"g^'">' ?apet8. Garden. Moderate 
Terms. O. jiiSJiE, Proprietor. 



MDRBIT'S HANDBOOK- ADVERTISER. 



PENZANCE. 

QUEEN'S HOTEL. (0» the E^planad^.) 

Patronised by Her Majesty the Queen of Holland. 



. itl tat nolQieitapted view of Uoont't 

111 diuItiiIIhI for the wlaij uid qniet beanl; 
M of lu ollmiU b ■dmlnblf ndiptol to InnlMi. ZaKm* 
». Milliard Beam. Sot aoA Cold nalJa. Table d'HSte kl 
lUavaiyTnlD. PcaUng la sU iu Bnnohc*. VaetiU, <«. 
A. H. HOBA, Proprietor. 



PENZANCE. 
Seaside Familj Hotel and Superior IiOdging-House. 

MOUNT'S BAY HOUSE, 

OB TSE SSFL&HASB. 

NO expense ot labqnr has been spared by the Proprietor. The honse u 
fainUwd in Uh mmt modBrn ityU, 1b well auppilal wlib Hot and Cold Biiha,uid 
repl«ewltb«T«7««!niuiiodatioimiltable(0rT(mrii« to WMt Cornwall. AU ihe Draw. 
Ing-Roomi commaDd as un i n Ht r ia ptsA arjd tuurtrwUHd View ol Sc UlcbaoL'a Maabt, and 
th« whole of tM uuiUDotM biT. InraUdi will Hud In HODNT'8 BAY HOUSE tbe 
comfona or a boBH, whUalkabaaniyiiuiBaliibiltT ot the altiuUan, and m ocatMa to Ow 
duDinlDg walka on lliaBn4tnn.niideritaheBltbj>ad.dellgta(rDl nalddtce. 
BnitM of Apartmsuta tot Tuolllea of Dlatlnstion. 
Post Sortea and Oarriaget, YadiU atid PUattire Boat), on ikorUtt notiee. 
CHA£0£8 KOQEKATX. 

URS. E. LAYDf, Fbofribtri8b. 



PLYMOUTH. 

THE EOYAL HOTEL, 

FIBST-CIiASS VAUOLY AJSm POa4lKa HOtTSB. 

S. PKASSE, Proprietor. 

IT! PLYMOUTH. 

(Miy Mottl tn'tA Saa Vitte. 

l^ItA-lS ly HOTKIL. 

(ON THE HOB.) 
FadDg Sound, Breaknatar, lie. Hall Steamen anchor In idgtit. Pabllc Roomt, and EltliDC 
Hoonn, with Balconlai. ■ JAMES BOHN. Pnpfiiiar. 
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PLYMOUTH. 
DUKE OP COKNWALL HOTEL. 



ilDii— FlytaoaUi, Dsvan (Fotal Telegraph 01 



"ENGLISCHER HOF." 

(HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE.) 

FIBST-CLASS. The next to the Vienna, Dieiden, and EstlBbad 
StatioQ. PattoniBed by English and Americana. Eugliah, American, 
and Fienoh Fspen. Reading Boom. Ladivs' Cofiee Boom. Sxoellent 
Board. Beasonabte Obsiges. 

aUSTAV HTJTTIO, Proprietor. 

RIGI-KALTBAD. 



Oirdnu. l^incei. V 
'^ EicDtilaaB. 

Billiny SuUon. Putt uid Td^rmph OlBa. Vbjuata. Batlii. VMM Serrin. Good 
3rehe>tnl Bud. 

NEWSFAPES3, SZLLIASDS, ^e., IN THE HOUSE. 
Pension Arrangements, 
Further infomtatioii will be giren bj 

X. aBQESSKB "PAA-n-HTT, Froprletor. 



a MOBRATS HJLKDBOOK ADVEETI3EB. U« 

RHEINFAt-U. NEUHAUSEN, SCHAFFHAUSEN. 



HOTEL 6CHWXIZEBH0P. Pbofbirob, Ub. WEGENSTBIN. 

JHB HOTEL SGHWETZEEtHOF, knaw 



RIQi. 

HOTEL AND PENSION EIGHI-SOHEIDEOK. 

Terminufi Station of tbe Bigl Ealtbod-Bclieldeck Bailway. 

ExeeUmtlg luiltifor Towists and Fmshaeri. View on (A« Alpi 

(U beaufijW tu at Sigi-Kitlm. 

MODERATE CHARJ3ES. LIBERAL TREATMENT. 

pra dij per penon. For farther Information Apply to tbe 

Fropriaton. HATTBIIK * SnZBLDT. 

N.B.— Tonrists turine Ticket! from Vltinin lo Blel-Kuliii hii loKirupt thejonrnfr at 
RIgi Kaltbwl. take advanuge of tbe buuCiru] Eicnnloa lo BcbeMeck uDd buck, uid ttwn 
omUDiH tbe jDQnity to Knim by a IbllowiDg Train. 



EVESY TSAVSLLEB'3 OOMF ANION. 

MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 

DIALOGUES -QUESTIONS -VOCABULARIES. 
IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ITALIAN. 

'titinff England. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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HOTE L MIN ERVA. 

THIS large Establishment, whose direction has lately been 
taken* up again by the Proprietor, M. Joseph Sauve, has been 
considerably ameliorated both as regards the perfect service and the 
most elaborate comfort. Large Apartments as well as small, and Booms 
for Partieis with more modest tastes, both yery carefully furnished, are to 
be found here. 

Its position is one of the most advantageous. It is situated in the 
very centre of the Town, and close to the most remarkable Monuments, 
the Post and Telegraph Offices, the House of Parliament; and the Senate. 

The Iiadies' Prawing Room, the Bmoking Room, and 
Reading Rooms, where the principal Newspapers of every country 
are to b^ found, and the Bathjug Rooms, are always carefully warmed. 

TWO OMNIBUSES BELONGING TO THE HOTEL MEET 

EVERY TRAIN. 

THE WAITERS AND CHAMBEBMAIDS SPEAK ALL THE 

PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES. 

VERY MODERATE TERMS. 

" ROME. 

GRAND HOTEL DE RUSSIE. ET DES ILES BRITANNIQUE8. 
This Fint'CbMB Ettabli^ment possesses the adyantage of a beantiful Garden, and Is 
situated near the Engllsb and American Cburchra; the principal Apartments face the 
South, tte entire Hotca being wanned by two caloriferes, and the wb<d6 arrangements and 
moderate prices give taiversal satisfaction. 

MAZZERI, Proprietor. 

ROTTERDAM. 

H. A. KRAMERS & SON, 
zMPORTfiRS or rdBszGir books. 

Mr. MmtBAT'B 'Handlktoks for Travellers,' Bradsuaw's Monthly Railway Goldes, 
Ba^dskbr's ' Reisehandbiicher,' and Hkndsohel's ' Telegraph,' always in Stock. Books 
in all Languages imported every day, and a great variety of New Books kept in Store. 

26, GELDEBSCOgE KADE, 26. 

ROTTERDAM. 
TTIOTORIA HOTEL.— This Hotel, opened in May, 1869, and built 

4 ▼ exprenly for an Kngllsh Hotel, is situated in the centre of the Town (West Bnd), on the most fiasbion- 

, ' able Promenade of Rotterdam, Just opposite th*' Landing-place of all the Steamers to and from England. 

The Booms spadoos and airy, are elegantly K^mished, and English TraTellers will tlnd here every desirable 

comfort, combined with the most ci^ Attendance and moderate Charges. Table d'Hdte. Choice Wines. 

English Newspapers. English, French, and Oerman spoken. Mr. J. TTSSEN will spare no pains to deserve 

the patronage of English Travellers. 

ROUEN. 

GRAND HOTEL DE FRANCE, 97-99, Rue dee Cannes. Entirely 
and carefnlly reorganised by the new Proprietor. This Firet-Class Hotel is now 
a curiosity more in the Town, and situated in central position near the Public Buildings 
and ThOfttres, specially recommended to Families visiting the Normandy Coasts. Large 
Courtyard and Gaiden, where Breakfast, Luncheons,and Dinners are served in the Summer. 
Ladies' Room, Smoking Room, Table d'hdte at 6 o'clock. First-Class Restaurant. 

^E. BARBIER, Proprietor. 
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ROUEN. 

6RAND HOTEL DE PARIS. 

SPLENDIDLT SITUATED ON 

THE QUAI E>E PARIS, 

COMMANDING PICTUKESQ UE 

VIEWS OF THE SEINE AND MOUNTAINS. 

SPECIALLY SEOOMUENDED TO 

FAMILIES AND SINGLE TRAVELLERS. 

Conversation Saloon. Smoking Room. 

TABLE D'HdtE. SERVICE A LA CARTE. 

INTERPRETER, RECOMMENDED. 

OITEKABD BATATTiTiAKD, Proprietor. 

ROYAT-LES-BAINS. 

GRAND HOTEL. 

SEEVAUT, Proprietor. 

FIBST-GLASS HOUSE. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

Opened from the First of May till the end of 

October. 

ROYAT-LES-BAINS (Puy de D6me). 

SPLENDID Am) CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 

OPEN FROM the 15th of MAT to the Ut of OCTOBER. 
^ ClEL A B A S S I £ B E, Proprietor. 

AND l^BO^BIETOB ALSO OF THE 

GRAND HOTEL GAIiIFORNnS, AT CANNES. 

(ALPES MABITIMES.) 
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ROUEN. 
GRAND HOTEL D'ANGLETERBE (On the Quay). 

Mr. AUGUSTE MONNIER, Proprtator, SnooMeor of Mr. LfiON SOUGHARD. 

THIS HOTEL is dtottngaished for the salobrity of its sltuatioii. &c. f and the new Pro- 
prietor has entirely re-fitted it, and added a very comfortable Smoking-Room. It is 
situated on the Qnay tatAag the Bridges, and cmnmands the finest view of the Seine, and 
the magnifloent Soeoery enotrding Ronen, that it is possible to imagine. TntTellers win 
find at ttiis first-rate BstaUishmQiit every comfort— airy Rooms, good Beds, Refreshments 
and Wines of the best qnslily at modefata Frioss. An excellent Table d'H6te at Six 
o'clock. Restaurant ^ la earte, 

Mr. Honnier speaks Englishf and has English Servants. 

An excellent DesoripHve Guide of Rouen can be had of Mr. Monndbb. 

SAN DOWN (We of Wight). 

ROYAL PIER HOTEL. 

THIS fayourite Hotel has been recently opened and fitted complete by 
MAPLE & 00. Charmingly situated. A few yardd from the entrance to the Pier, 
and the celebrated Sands, with exoeUent BaUiing Acoommodatiun. It is within an easy 
walk of the newly-disooveied Roman Villa. Table d'Hdte. Omnibaaes meet aU Trains. 

C. O. WTLKINBOTSr, Manager. 



SANDOWN HOTEL, 
SASBOWK BAY, ISLE OF WIOHT. 

WALTER MEW, ProprieUfr, 

FIRST-GLASS HOTEL. 

Billiard Room, Croqnet and Tennis Lawn. 

BaiUoay from Ryde to Sand/owntUme 

15 minuta. 



SHANKLIN. 

MTJBBAT'S HANDBOOK FOB 

8UBBEY, HAKTS, AND tEE ISLE 

OF WIOHT. 

Map and Plans. Post 8yo. IO5. 

John MuSrat, Albematle Street. 



SAN REMO, ITALY. 



WEST -END HOTEL. 

ALAEGB Building, expressly built for an Hotel, with all 
the laiesEt appliances to insure perfection in tanitaiy arrangements 
—its Closets being on the most approved English princiide. Beantifnlly 
situated at the West End of the Town, a good distance from the Sea, 
commanding an extensive View of the Bay. Lift. Beading, BUliard, and 
Smoking Saloons. Ladies* Drawing Boom. English and Foreign News- 
papers. Excellent Cuisine, and choice Wines. Great Cleanliness. 
Omnibus of the Hotel meets ail Trains. The old West-End Hotel, adjoin- 
ing, built by an Englisl^ lady for her own residence, is under the same 
Management, and will form an excellent residence for Families desiring 
qnietness and privacy, with the convenience of a large Hotel. 

Spedal arrangements for a lengthened scjoum, 

ONLY HOUSE WITH LIFT. 

All Languages spoken. 

Proprietor, BOBEBT WULFING. 
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S ALISBUR Y. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Nearly Opposite the Cathedral. The latgeat 

•1- and principal Hotel in the City.— This old established flrst-claas Hotel contains everv accommodation for 
Families and Toarists. A Ladies' Coffee Boom. Billiard and Smoking Booms, and spacions OofliBe Boom for 
Gentlemen. Table d'HOte daily during the Beason from 6 to 8.90 p.m. at separate tables. Carriages aad 
Horses on hire for Stooehenge and other places of interest Eioellent Stabling, Loose Boxes, Sm. ^nurlff on 
application to 

H. T. BOWES. Managbb, Posting Master to Her Majesty. 

SAN REMO. 

GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 

FIRST-OLASS HOUSE, with alarge Garden. Entirely newly-furnished 
bj the new Prq>rletor, 

COLOMBO PANICOI. 



SAN SEBASTIAN. 

h6tel ingles. 

Facing the Sea and the Pyrenees, 

French Cooking, Mndc and Reading Rooms. 
Engli^ Newspapers. English Spoken. 



SAN SEBASTIAN. 

Murray's Handbook for 

Spain. 

Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 20«. 

John Murbay, Albemarle Street. 



SAL ZBOU RG. 

HOTEL DE L'EUROPE.' 

OPPOSITE the Station. First-Olass Hotel, surrounded by a large 
Park, and offering the best view on the Mountains. 

PENSION. 
IModerate Charges. 

G. JUNO, Proprietor, 

SCHWALBACH. 

h6tEL ALLfeE-SAAL 

(HOTEL DE LA PKOMENADE.) 

D^pendaiice : VILLA OEEBERT. 

IRST-CLASS HOTKL. Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. FERD. GREBERT, SONS, Proprietors. 



F 



SCHWALBACH. 

THE DUKE OP NASSAU HOTEL. 

This First-Class Hotel, with private Hotel adjoining, is beautifully 

situated in the healthiest and hest part of the town, facing the Public Promenades, and 
in close pro.ximity to the Royal Baihs, the New Cnrhouse, the Drinking Hall, and the 
English Church. It contains a good number of elegantly-furnished Apartments and Saloons 
for families and single gentlemen, and combines comfort with Moderate Charges. This 
Hotel is patronised by many distlngaished families of England and the Continent. Favour- 
able " Pension *' airrangements are made at the end of the Season. Good Trout Fishing in 
the Wisper Stream. A comfortable Oaonibus belonging to the Hotel starts from Schwalbach 
to Wiesbaden at eight o'clock hi the morning, and leaves Wiesbaden at five o'clock in the 
afternoon, opposite the Railway Station, &om the Taimus Hotel. Caf§ Restaurant, Paulinen- 
berg, Whey and Milk Establlcdiment, ten minutes' walk from the Nassau Hotel, with which 
there is communication by Telephone* delightfully situated, amidst a beautiful park with 
splendid view. T. C. WILHELMY, Proprietor. 
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SPA. 

GRAND HdTEL BRITAHNIQUE. 

f. LEYH, Proprietor. 

PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY OF BELGIUM, 

Aud maintains a liigli reputation among the Aristocracy of 

Europe, 



SITUATED IN THE HEALTHIEST PART OF THE TOWN, 

LARGE GARDEN AND SWIMMING BATHS. 

Adjoining the Boulevard des Anglais and the English Church, 



ENGLISH SPOKEN. 



OMNIBUS AJT E2A.CH: AXl.Xl.IVA.IL.. 

SPA. 

h6tel des pays-bas. 

Vve. I. DB COCK, Proprietress. 

rlRST-OLASS. ExceptioDal situation at the top of the Town. Large 
Garden opposite the Pouhon, close to the Casino and Batbs. Omnibus at the Station. 
Much recommended. 

SPA. 

GRAND h6tEL DE L'EUROPE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. Splendid Situation. Fine Apartments. Drawing and Reading 
Room. Every Comfort. Spacious and handsome alterations have been lately made. 

Omn^nu of the 'Hold (U the Arrival of every Train. 

STRASBURG. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

^EWLY KESTORED, and Furnisbed with every modern 
-^^ comfort by its new Proprietor, Oh. Mathis. Opposite the Railway 
station. Adjoining the Post and Telegraph Office. Near the Cathedra], 

Large Dining, Beading, and Smoking Booms, 

80 Sitting and Bed Booms. 



MURRAY'S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. 

STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 



GRAND HOTEL. 

rpHIS HandBome Building is aitanted in the finest patt uf the Citj, 

- between Charlea the Xllth's Square and the National Husenm, on 

le of the Principal Quays, just at the oonSuence of the Lake Halar and 
theBaltio. 

Tlie BoyU Palace, one of the stateliest in Europe, fitces the Hotel on 
the opposite side of the Uaiboui. The Bo;al Opera and the Prineipal 
Theatres are in close proximity. 

The balconiea and roof of the Hotel command the most estenaive Views 
of the City. 

Tlie House is replet« with ever; modem improTement end aonvcDience, 
uid no expense hu bi^n iipared to render it one of the Gtat and most com- 
fortable Hotels on the Continent. 

The Building contains Four Hundred Sleeping Apartments, besides 
Dining Rooms, Sitting Bmrns, Cuffte and Reading Booms, ii Billiard Boom, 
a I'elcgiaph and Post Office, Baths, Retiring Booms, a Laundry, and other 
accomtnodBtiona. The several flats can bn teaclied by Steam Lifts. 

All Earopean languages spoben. Guides and Conveyances snpplled to 
all places of interest in the City and Neighbourhood. T«mu will bQ found 
to compare favourably with those of other flrstHjlaas Hotels, 

The Hotel Itydberg-. 

GUSTAF AllOl.P'8 TOHO. 

THIS Old-eslabliBhed House has long been favourably hnown to Travel- 
lers. It conlsins One Hundred and Fift^ Sleeping Apartments. 
The Proprietor of these Tvo Firet-Class Hotels is in a position to offer 
every advantage to sttangets visiting the Swedish Capital, 

R. CADIER, 

Proprietor of (fe Grand S6UI otkJ (m SSUl Bydberg. 
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THUN (Switzerland). 

GEAND HOTEL DE THOUNE 

(THUNERHOFX 

Proprietor, Ch. STAEHLE, formerly Manager at the Hdtel Bauer an lac, 

Ziurioh. 

FIBST-OLASS HOTEL, the largest and most comfortable in the place, 
beaatifally situated at the Lake, with a splendid view of the Alps, and sunoanded 
by a large Garden, in which a Concert of the Knr music takes place every day. There is 
also a Lift 

PBICES ARE FIXED VF IN EACH BOOM. 
Pension, the whole Season by staying Five Days. 



THUN, SWITZERLAND. 

FALCON HOTEL. 

OBNTBAIj on THm AAB. 

GOOD SITUATION, 

COMMERCIAL AND FAMILY HOTEL, 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 



VENTNOR. 

HANDBOOK 

For SURREY, HANTS, and the ISLE 
OF WIGHT. Post 8ro. 10s. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 



GEAND HOTEL DU MIDI. 

Patronised by the Due d'Anmale and Duke of Norfolk. 

BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON THE PLACE DU CAP IT OLE, 

FIRST-GLASS ESTABLISHMENT, 

Offering the same oomforts as the largest hotels in France. 

Frequented by the highest Class of English and American Travellers. 

Bestaurant and Table d'Hdte. 

sua. POXTRQUnSR, Proprietor. 



GRAND HOTEL SOUVILLE (Place du Gapitole). 

KEPT l?y M. DARDIQNAC, Restaumteur. A First-class House, one of the best-situated 
in the Town, close to the Orand Theatre, Post and lelegraph Officer la to be recom- 
mended from Its good Attendance. Most comfortable Apartments, Salouii, and Bedrooms. 
Restaurant at fixed Pricei<, or & 2a carte. Private Service for Families Baths and Private 
Carriages in the Hotel. Carriages and Omnibus enter the Courtyard of the fioieijl. ' 

h5tel de la^'boule D'OR. 

BUE BOY ALE, 

A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. One of the beat situated in the Town. 
-^ Apartments, Salons, and Private Service for Families. English Spoken. 



TOURS. 
MXTBBAY'S HANDBOOK 
FOR FBANOE. 
Part I. NoaMANDT, Brittany, 
Pyrenees, &c. Post 8vo. 7*. 6rf. 

JOHN MITRRAY. Albemarle Street. 



TOURS. 
h6t3BIi DB Ii*XJNIVBIia 

Picaflantly Situated. Has a European 

Reputatton. 

SpeciaUy arrai^edfw FamUia. 
EKGLrSH Spoksv. 

F 2 
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TURIN. 



GRAND HOTEL DE LEUROPE. 

PEOPBIETOES— 

Messrs. BOBGO and OAGLIABDL 

Sitii.a.te<l Pla.ee de OliaLtea.!!., opposite i:li.e 

Kiog^*s Pa.la.ee. 

(Ft«e minutes from the Bailioay Station.) 

THIS unrivalled and admirably-conducted Hotel recommends itself to 
the notice of English travellers. 



EXCELLENT TABLE D'HOTE AT 6 CyCLOCK. 

BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 



Interpreters speaking all tJie European Languages, 

Charges ICoderate. The Times Newspaper. An Omnibus 
from the Hotel will he foiuid at every Train. 

7. VALENCIA (SPAIN). 

HOTEL DE LA VILLE D£ MADRID. 

n^filS FiiBt-rete EatablUhment, situated oa the Vlllarroza Square, No. 6, has been entirely 
-L re-fanUsbed with every modem comfort and luxury, and now offers the moRt desirable residence to 
EngUih Travellers visiting thia Fiua Climate. Suites of ApartmenU for Fanhilles from the lo«rwt prices to 
fiO fr. a day. Kxcellent Ouiaine and good Attendance. Foreign Newsp^iers. English, French, and Italian 
spoken. Baths, Ac. The Hotel is dose by the Post Office, the Theatres, and the best Promenades. Board and 
Lodging, with Light and Service included, SO Reals per day lot Single Travellers ; but with Sitting Booms fgr 
Families, from 60, 80, to 100 Reals per day. Kept by Mr. CAHLuS CANTO VA d'HFOS. 

VARESE. (Lombardy.) 

GRAND HOTEL VARESE. 

In direct commnnication by Rail with 
MILAN, LAKH MAGGIORE, COMO, and LUGANO. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, surrounded with an extenaive GARDEN 
and PARK, boated in the best and healthiest part of Lombardy, 1319 feet above the 
Sea, commanding a most extensive view of the Alps, Monte Rosa Chatos, and contiUning 

^OO IRooins and Saloons. 

PENSION. Baths on each floor. English Ghnrch. Dr.DAUBENr,M.D.,attachedto the Hotel. 

D. JCABINI, Manager. 

VERONA. 

GEAND HOTEL DE LONDRES. 

FORMERLY HOTEL DE LA TOUR DE LONDRES. A. GERESA, New Proprietor. 

THE largest and finest Hotel in Verona, near the Roman Amphitheatre. Bn^ish Ghozch Servioa in the 
Hotel. Most central position. Great comfort. All Languages spoken. Omnibus to and from the 
Stations. Highly recommended. 

a. GAVESTRI, Manager. 
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HOTEL MONNET USD TROIS 

COTJEOMES, 

P. SOHOTT. 



GRAND HOTEL DE YEVEY, 

A. HIRSCHY. 

T'HESE two First-Claae Houses are beautifally situated 
on ike Lake of Geneva^ with a Tnagnifjcept view from the Gardens 
in front of the Hotel. 

GREAT COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS. 

ABBANGEMENTS MADE DUBINO THE WINTER 

"EN PENSION." 
VIENNA. 

KABNTHNEBRIN6 No. 9, 

SITUATED on the most elegant and frequented Square of 
the City. Three hundred rooms, from 1 florin upwards. 
Apartments, from 6 florins upwards. Beautiful Dining 
Saloon, Restaurant Saloons, Conversation, Smoking, and 
Beading Rooms. 

BATHS & TELEGRAPH OFFICE IH THE HOUSE. 
Lifts for Gonuuimication with each Storey. 

BINNERB & SUPPERS A LA CARTE. TABLE D'HOTE. 

omnBUSEs at tse bahi'way STATioira 
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V ICHY , 

GEAND HOTBL DU PAEC. 

THE LARGEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE IN VICHY. 

A FIRST-GLASS HOTEL, situated in the Park, faoing the Baths* 
Springs, and Casino. 

PRIVATE PAVILION FOR~F AMILIES. 

OERMOT, Proprietor. 

VIENNA. 



1 



V 



J. & L. LOBMEYR, 

GLASS MANUFACTUBEB8, 

« 

Appointed Purveyors to the Imperial Court of Austria, 

Noi 18, EABNTHNEBSTBASSE. 

The most extensive EstMishment for Bohemian Crystal^ Fancy 

OlasSy and Chandeliers. 

Every variety of Glass for Household use, Ornament, and in Art 
Workmanship. Specialities in Engraved Glass and Looking-Glasses. 
Chandeliers, Candelabras, in Crystal and Bronze. 

liABQE SHOW-BOOMS UPSTAIBS. 

The prices are fixed, and are very moderate. — ^English is spoken. 

Their Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. M'Grackbn, No. 88, 
Queen Street, Gannon Street, E.G., Loudon, will transmit all ordera with 
the greatest care and attention. 



VeNTNOR (Isle of Wight). 
B.ayner'B Temperance Commaroial 

HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSE, 

17 & 19. VICTORIA STREET. 
" A home away from a home." 

Spaciotis Coffee Room. Sets of Rooms en 
suite. TxaMS Modbkatb. 



VIENNA. 

HOTEL DE LA COTTE DAUtBICHE. 
(OSTERREiOH HOF.) 

FIRST-CLASS Hotel. Moderate Charges. 
Bath. Eoglisb Newspapers. English 
spoken. 

J. HANISGH, Proprietor. 



WIESBADEN. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL AND BATHS. 

THIS Honse has. lately undergone extensive improvements, rendering it 
-^ equal to any First-class Hotel. It enjoys the finest i>o8ition facing the Kiir.-aal and the 
Park. Ladies' Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. Charges strictly Moderate. Table 

d'Hfite, &c. 1^, ZAIS, Proprietor. 
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WIESBADEN. 

GRAND HOTEL DU RHIN AND BATE 

FIRST-CLASS New House, exceedingly well situated, jus< 
opposite the Railway Station, the Post and Telegraphic directioix, 
on the Promenades, combining comfort with Moderate Charges. Music 
and Heading Saloons. Boom» from 2mks. 50 pf. per day, inclusive ol 
Candles and Service. In Winter the whole Building and Winter Garden! 
are well warmed. The Omnibus for Schwalbach and Schlangenbad starts 
from near the Hotel. 

Large stock of the best Rhine and Moselle Wines for wholesale. 
Railway Tickets for aU the Town* on the Continent are ismed in the HoteL 

WIESBADEN.-ROSE HOTEL AND BATH HOUSK. 

SPLENDID First-Class Establishment close to the Cursaal, opposite the 
Trinkballe, and adjoining the Promenade. No other Hotel except this is surrounded 
by a (harden ol its own, or bupplied with Baths direct Irom the hot springs (KochoruDDen). 
Wiiiet and airy situaticn, with English comfort and reasonable Charge^. Drawing, Beading, 
and Smoking Rooms, and Billiard Room, containing a fuU-sized Billiard Table. Table 
d'Hdte at One a-'d Five o'clock. 

WILDBAD. 



HOTEL KLUMPP, 

Formerly HOTEXi SE L'OITBS. 

Mb. W. KLUMPP, Pbopeibtob. 



THIS Firstrdftss Hotel, containing 45 Saloons and 235 Bed-rooms, with a separate 
Breakfiust and new Reading and Conversation Rooms, as well as a Smoking 
Saloon, and a very extensive and el^ant Dining Room ; an artificial Garden over the 
river ; is situated opposite the Bath and Conversation House, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the Promenade and the New Colonnade. It is celebrated for its el^ant 
and comfortable apartments, good Cuisine and Cellar, and deserves ite wide*8pread 
reputation as an excellent Hotel. Table d'H6te at One and Fi^e o'clock. Break- 
fasts and Suppers h la carte. Exchange Office. Correspondent of the principal 
Banking-houses of London for the payment of Circular Notes and Letters of Civdit. 
Omnibmes of the Hotel to and from each Train. Elevators to every floor. Fine 
Private Carriages when requested. Warm and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 

EXGELLENT ACCOMMODATION. 



ZARAGOZA, SPAIN. 

Grand Hdtel de TEurope. 

JSxceOent Cooking and Moderats 
Charges, 

VIUDA DC ZOPPBITl Y HIJOS, 

Pr<ifprittOTS. 



ZARAGOZA, SPAIN, 
Dunean's English in Spain; 

or. The Story of the War of SuccessioD, 
1834 and 1840. Compiled from the Re- 
ports of the British Commissioners. With 
tUostrations. 8vo. 16«. 

JOHN MURBAT, Albemarle Street. 
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THE ORIGINAL GUIDE & TRAVELLERS' DEP5T, 

passport imi) Couriers' ^encg, 

LEE & CARTER, 

440, WEST STRAND, LONDON 

(Nearly oppogite the ChorlnR Cro3j« Hotali. 



KNAPSACKS FORTUAITTEAUX 



Intending Ttmriala are retpectfidty invited to w'sit thi» EstabUshmati 
before foaJd'n'j pwchaee8 for their Jmaitey. 

AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF TRAVELLERS' REQUISITES TO SELECT FROM. 



COURIERS, DRAGOMEN, 
TRAVELLING SERVANTS 

of good character and experience, speaking Eiiiropean 
and Eastern Languages, can be engaged at the 
above Establishment. 

Also Passports and Visas obtained. Passports 
mounted on Linen and pnt in Cases, with Name 
printed oatside. 

440, TV^EST STie,.4_lVI>. 
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